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Princefs Dowager 
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W A L E S 



May it pleafe Tour Royal Higbnejs, 

WERE the fubjea of the following 
iheets treated in a manner fuitable to 
its importance, the work would make an of- 
fering worthy of a Princefs, whofe character 
smd condud; exhibit fo fair a pattern of the 
Digtrity of human Nature. The gracious 
conidefeeniion voluntarily (hewn to the author 
of the following jveak eflay, by Your 
Royal Highness^. :cn« various. occafions 
(which he choofes ir6:totteh lipon: ipi the 
flighted manner poflible>;tJi9t;/foii> an unna- 
tural and a£fe(Sbed infenfibiHty, but tp avoid 
imputations altogether cohtf ary to his tem- 
per and intentions) encouraged him humbly 

• Fiffl printed in the Year 1754, 

a 2 to 
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to hope, that Your Royal Highness 
would deign to patronize a work, which, 
hdwever imperfeftly executed, Your Royal 
Highness knows to be fincerely intended 
for the purpofe, which You have above all 
things at heart. The general advancement of 
Truth, Virtue, and Religion. 

Were it fuitable to the rank and abilities 
of the author, it would be very much fo to 
the defign of the following work, would 
make one of the nobleft parts of it, and 
mfj^ht, in happier times than oiirs, prove of 
advantage to thofe of the higher ranks in 
life, and, through them, to a whole people ; 
to labour to delineate a charadler, and hold 
forth an example, of which there is, in this 
part of the world, but one Perfon, that ought 
not to efteem it an honour to be the imitator! 
But, to fay nothing of the difproportionate 
qualifications of the writer for fo delicate an 
undertaking, there is but little retfon, in this 
thoughtlefs and voluptuous age, to expedt 
any very great and extenfive good effefts from 
propoling to general imitation themoft amiable 
and perfed: model. For, alas, to admire is 
one thiiiZy and.to Goaulate, another: And it 
IB evGljjC(^55ci|ouVte'd^M^Hether Your Royal 
HiGHNES-s.Jia^'ipfiijence enough to change 
the fafliioKT^io^faVour* of virtue and religion. 
While ijcontmui^^jrbujid of idle and expen- 
five amufenienfs fills up the bulk of our time, ^ 
4 ^^d 
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-^nd IS looked upon as the very dignity of 
high life ; while the rage of gaming is car- 
ried to an excefs beyond example, fo that 
even the facred day of reft brings no reft 
from that endlefs drudgery, and children in 
their non-age are, to the difgrace of com- 
mon knfc, initiated by mafters hired for the 
purpofe, and furniflicd with printed fyftems 
of the liberal fcience of card-playing; while 
the grand ftudy of people of rank is. How 
to drown thought ; while fuch is the genius 
of the age, what hope is there, that the re- 
tired and unafFeded virtues, which dazzle not 
the common eye, and appear in their true 
excellence only to Him, who fees not as man 
fees, (hould allure the unthinking to imita- 
tion ! But when the fluttering tribe, who 
form the croud at routs and mafquerades, 
are gone down to the filent grave, and have 
entered upon a ftate, where" they will find, 
amufement was not the end of their creation ; 
then will the honours of the Beft of Conforts, 
and of Parents, fhine confpicuous on the roll 
of fame, the delight of a wiler race, and 
have a place among the celebrated names of 
ArriayCornelia^PorciayMarciaj Attia^ Aurelia^ 
and others, the glory of the amiable fex, 
whofe charms, other than of paint, or drefs 
or oftentation, will ever bloom with unfa- 
ding fplendgr. 

Proceed, 
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Proceed, illustrious Princess ! Con- 
tinue Your pious cares in forming Your lovely 
Offspring to virtue and to glory. The lame 
fuperior prudence, which has enabled You, in 
a country, where licentioufnefs of fpcech is 
confidered by the people as one of their moft 
valuable privileges, to fuftain a character of 
fuch dignity, that malice itfelf, ftruck filent, 
ftands awed by native goodnefs, and unaf- 
fedled greatnefs of mind; the fame Divine 
fupport, which has faved You from finking 
under that afHidion, which to a delicate fpirit 
muft have been beyond expreffion fevere; 
the fame infpiring Grace, which has formed 
Your riling family fo perfeftly to Your 
'wifhes, that regularity and piety are not only 
their praftice, but their pleafure ; the fame 
all-ruling Providence, whofe peculiar care 
Your Royal Highness has ever been, 
will bring your worthy labours to a happy 
iflue. There is not a virtue, You can efta- 
bliffi in the mind of any of Your numerous 
race, that may not hereafter give happinefs 
to a kingdom. Every fpark of goodnefs 
kindled by Your care, and nourifhed by the 
breath of Heaven, may {hine a propitious 
ftar on Europe. And the concentred glories = 
of the whole, will, in the higher regions, 
flied fuch fplendors on Your future elevation,, 
that You will forget, there ever was a time 
when You was the moft amiable and admired 
charadler in this obfcure world. 

To 
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To Your Royal Highness, who 
knows that the fame Divine authority^ 
which has given to thofe, who turn many to 
rightcoufncfs, ground to hope, that they 
{hall hereafter mine as ftars for ever and ever^ 
has alfo taught us, that they, who have la- 
boured the moft for the general advancement 
of virtue, are ftill to confider themfelves as 
unprofitable fervants, having done only what 
they ought; to Your Royal Highness, 
nothing, that is here faid, will appear other- 
wife, than as a fett of thoughts naturally 
flowing from the artlefs pen of a writer, in- 
dependent in temper, and happy in the prof- 
pedt of pafling his days in a private and ufe- 
ful ftation; but warmed with the idea of 
uncommon excellence, and the hope of ex- 
tenfive advantage to mankind, from the pious 
labours of the Beft of Princeffes. 

r 

That the mild and gentle reign of the 
moft venerable of Monarchs, the Father of 
his people, may be long and profperous, 
and that He may be bleffed, of the King of 
kings, in his perfon and family ; That pub- 
lic and private Virtue, and true Religion, 
may yet again raife their drooping heads ; 
That Luxury, Infidelity, Corruption, and 
Perjury may fink to the regions of darknefs, 
whence they firft arofe, and that Heaven may 
again fmile propitious on thefe once highly 

favoured 
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favoured nations; That the ineftimable life of 
Your Royal Highness may be long pre-, 
ferved, as ablefling to your family, and in them 
to mankind, and that your noble example may 
bemoreftudied and imitated ; That His Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales^ and the other 
Branches of your illuftrious houfe, may be 
the peculiar care of Heaven, a bleffing to 
the world, and a crown of glory to Your 
Royal Highness; are the unfeigned wifties 
of one, whom ambition would never have 
prompted (though your gracious goodnefs 
has) to afpire to the honour pf fubfcribing 
himfelf thus publicly j^ 



(May it pleafe Youii Royal Highness) 



Your Royal Highness's 



j^loft devoted and 



Moft faithful humble fervant. 



James Burgh. 
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BOOK L 

Of Prudence. 



INTRODUCTION. 

TO (hew what is truly great, dfnamental» 
or ufeful, in life ; to call the attencioici 
of mankind to objeAs worthy o^ their regard as 
rational and immortal beings; to give a brief 
but comprehenfive accouht o^ the certain and 
^nabiifhed means for Staining the trCie end of 
our exiftcnce, happinefs in the prefent and fu- 
ture ftates i i$ the defign of the following effkf. 
Voh. I. B The 
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The motives, which engaged the author to. 
attempt a talk confefTedly too arduous for any 
Tingle hand, were fuch as to htm feeqfied fuffi- 
cient to juftify his afpiring, where even a failure, 
if not too fhameful, muft deferve praife ; as, en- 
couragements from perfons, for whom he joins 
with all mankind in having the mofl profound 
regard and veneration ; the candor he has, in 
fome more inconfider^ble attempts, met vNth 
from the public ; the hope of receiving improve- 
ment to himfelf from digefting and compiling 
fuch a work, and from the opinion of the judi- 
cious upon it : Thefe icsveral confiderationa ha4 
defervedly their refpcdive influence. But what 
rendered the attempt ip.Qre proper and neceflary^ 
was a direft view to the advantage of fome young 
perfons, in other parts of the world, as well as 
England^ with whoq;) his connexions are fuch as 
to give thenra right to the fruit of his bcft abi- 
lities in the literary kind ; and whe will not pro-^ 
bably fail to pay a peculiar regard to whatever 
comes from him. 

To exhibit a comprehenfivc idea of the true 
dignity of human nature, it will be neceflary to 
confider what is fit for a being who at prefent in- 
habits a perilhing body, itfelf an immortal fpi- 
rit; for a creature capable of aftion, of making 
himfelf and others happy in this world, and of 

being rewarded and punifhed hereafter according 
to his conduct ; for a nat\3re fitted for fbcial vir- 
tue. 
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tue, and brought into cxiftcnce to be prepared 
for glory and happinefs. 

It is neceffary, in order to a man's filling pro* 
perly his place in fbciety, that he regulate his 
condudt by the laws of prudence and virtue. To 
anfwer the Divine intention in fumifhing him 
with rational faculties, it is evidently proper, 
that he labour to improve thofe faculties with 
knowledge. And in order to his gaining the 
favour of the fupreme Governor of the world, 
upon which alone the happinefs of all created 
beings depends, it is plain, that obedience to his 
laws is indifpenfably neceflary, which compre* 
hends religion, natural and revealed. The dig« 
nity of human nature may then be exhibited un- 
der the four following heads, viz. 

m 

I. Prudence, or fuch a condufl with refpeft 
to fecular affairs, as is proper in itfelf, and 
fuitable to refpedtive circiimftances, and na- 
turally tends to make a man happy in him- 
felf^ and ufeful in fociety. 

IL Knowledge, or the improvement and en- 
largement of the faculties of the mind, as 
underfianding, memory, and imagination. 

UL Virtue, or a conformity of difpofition 
and praftice to redtitude, in all refpedb, as 
to ourfclves, our fellow-creatures, and our 
Maker. 

B a IV- 
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. IV. Revealed Religion, or a due enquiry, 
into, and proper regard to, any exprcfe re- 
velation, which the fupreme Being may 
have given to mankind. 

The bufinefs of life h ferious not ludicrous. 
No order of beings (efpecially of rationals) was 
brought into exiftence wholly for pleafure-and 
amulement; but to fill fome ufeful place, and 
anfwer fome important end in the extenfivefcheme 
of the beneficent Creator. Ic is therefore evi- 
dently the intereft, the wifdom, and the perfec- 
tion of every rational creature to look to it, that 
he perform properly the duty of his appointed 
Itation 'y and in that he will in the end find his 
glory and his happincis. 

To give a brief view of what is principally nc- 
ceflary to the dignity of human nature, ic fecms 
inoft methodical to addrefs the following diiec- 
tions chiefly to thofc readers, who have not yet 
gone far in life, but are at the fanf>e time arrived 
at an age capable of improving by proper helps^ 
and a due attention to their own intereft, when 
faithfully pointed out to them. Proceeding, from 
the firft fetting out in manly life, to the fabjefts 
of marriage and education of children, and to the 
condu6t of thore advanced age 5 all the ftages of 
life may be taken in, and the true dignity of each 
pointed out. 

That in the following eflay there will of courfe 

be wanting a number of particulars more orlefsr 

conducive to the dignity of our nature, is no more 

2 thaii 
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than may be e)^pe6led ip a defign (b extenfive. If 
it be found, that whoever conforms to thcfc di- 
reAions, and frames his character according to 
the following plan, will have attained the mod 
confiderable part of the perfedion of human life ; 
it will be acknowledged. by the candid and inge- 
nuous, that the throwing together into one view 
Tuch a number of particulars of principal import- 
ant was attempting a fervice ufeful to the 
public. 

As young people have a profpedl: (though a 
precarious one) of living to old age, it is of con- 

fequence, that they be early put upon fuch 
courfcs, as^will be likely to fender their paffiige 
through life, whether longer or (horter, eafy and 
comfortable. A perfon's fetting out with pro- 
per dignity is of great importance toward his fu- 
ture profperity; as on the contrary, one falfe 
ftep at the firft entrance into life may prove ir- 
retrievable. Mankind fix their attention upon 
the behaviour of a perfon juft fetting out, and 
a(;cording to the prudence, or want of judg- 
ment, they obferve in the firft ftcps he takes, 
pronounce (tOQ pre^itately indeed) upon the 
whole of his future conduft. Men, in aftivc 
ftation.s efpecially, ought to confider, that, at 
their firft entrance into life, they will have the 
ill-will and envy of many rivals and competitors 
to encounter ^ and ought to remember, that ic 
will require no ordinary degree of fagacity to de- 
feat the dcfigns of thofe, who think thcmfelves 

B 3. interefted 
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intertfted to make a bad ufe of titry mifcar- 
riage. 

To tHis tnd there is nothing fo indifpcnfably 
ncceflary as prudence, or a turn of mind, which 
. puts a perfon upon locdcing forward, and enables 
him to judge rightly of the confequences of his 
behaviour, fo as to avoid the misfortunes into 
which rafhnefs precipitates many, and to gain 
the ends which a wife and virtuous man Q||ght 
to purfue. 

It is evident to the meaneft underftanding, 
that there is a fitnefs or unfitnefs, a fuitablenefs 
or unfuitablenefs of things to one another, which 
is not to be changed, without fome change pre- 
fuppoicd in the things, or their drcumftances. 
Prudence is^ the knowledge and ob(cr\'ance of this 
propriety of behaviour to times and circumftan- 
ces, and probable confequences^ according to 
their feveral varieties. 

A turn to prudence is, like all the other en- 
dowments of the mind, a natural gift beftowed 
more or lefs liberally upon different perfons. 
'Some give promifes of fagacity and coolneft of 
judgment almoft from their infancy •, and others 
never arrive at the mature cxercife of forefight 
or reflexion, but, in fpite of the experience of 
many years, fcem children to the laft. At the 
fame time, this faculty is capable of great im- 
provements in almoft the weakefl heads ; could 
they but be brought to bellow a little thought 

and 
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and attention, and to liften to reafon, more than 
to pailion. 

Imprudent condu(5l may be owing to a per- 
fon's want of opportunity for knowing the pro* 
pritty of behaviour, which is the cafe of young 
and unexperienced perfons, who have not been 
long enough in the world to know it ; and of 
nifties, academics, and reclufes, who, though 
they have lived long enough, have not lived 
among mankind, fo as to acquire a due know* 
ledge of them. 

Imprudence is alfo often Owing to fome un- 
happy turn of mind, which gives a catl to people's 
behaviour contrary to their better knowledge. 
Of this kind are falfe modefty, mdolence, and 
propenlities to particular follies and vices. 

Rafhnefs is a great enemy to prudence. The 
natural vivacity and warmth of youth, and of 
people of fanguine tempers, makes this folly 
very confpicuous in them. It is remarkable, 
that in moft points of decorum the female fex 
have the advantage of us. This cannot be ow- 
ing either to any diSerence in natural abilities, 
or to greater experience, or knowledge of the 
world; but to the natural timidity of their tem- 
pers, joined with the delicacy of their education, 
which prevents their behaving in the forward and 
precipitate manner we often do, to the difparage- 
meiK of our prudence, and the difappointmenc 
of our defigns. The prejudices occafioned by 

evil habits, and by pridef and paflion, contribute 

B 4 greatly 
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greatly to the blinding of human reafon, antJ 
mifleading men into imprudent conduft. Of 
which in their refpeftive places. . To give one's 
felf up to be led by popular prejudice, is as likely 
a way to be mifled as any I know. Tl^e multir 
tude judge almoft conftaritly wrong on all Tub* 
•jeds that lie in the lead out of the common -way. 
They follow one another, like a flock of (beep; 
and not only go wroqg themfelves ; . bi|t makp 
thofe, who ^rc wifer, afliamed to go right. And 
yet it is not prudent to be fingular in matters of 
inferior confequence. 

That a genius inferior only to a Sbahfpear qr 
a Milton^ flioiild not be able tp keep a coat to 
-1t:s back, to fave himfelf from ftarving amidfl: 
his poetic fire, at the fame time that an honcft 
citizen, whofc utmoft reach of thought only en- 
ables him to fijc a reafonable profit upon a piece 
of linen, or filk, accordino; to its firft coft and 
charges, fhould from nothing raife himfelf to a 
coach and fix ; to account for what in theory 
feems fo (Irange, it is to be confidered, of what 
confequence it is toward a proper behaviour, that 
a perfon apply a due attentjon to all the minute 
circumftances, and ieemingly inconfiderable. par- 
ticulars, in the conduft of life. Let a man have 
what fublime abilities he will, if he is above ap- 
plying his underftanding to find out, and his at- 
tention to purfue any fcheme of life, it is as little 
to be expected, that he fhould acquire the for- 
tune of the thriving citizen, as that the plain 

Oiopkeeper, 
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Shopkeeper, who never applied his mind to learn- 
ing, fhould equal him in fcience. There is no 
natural incompatibility between wit, or learning, 
and prudence. Nor is the man of learning or 
genius, who is void of common prudence, to be 
conl^dered in any other character, than that of a 
lyrong-headed pedant, or of a man of narrow 
9nd defedive abilities. 



PART I. 
-Of Prudence in Converfation. 

S E C T. I. 

Of treating the CbaraSers of abfent Perfons. 

PRUDENCE may in general be divided 
into two parts: Firft, that which regards 
converfation. And, fecondly, that which fervcs 
CO regulate adlion. 

As to our words, we are to confider, firft, whe- 
ther what we are going to fay had better be 
fpoke, or kept in. And the only time for con- 
fidering this is, before we fpeak : for it may be 
too late afterwards. Whatever may prove to the 
difadvantage of the fpeaker, the hearers, or of 
any abfent perfon, is in prudence carefully to be 
fuppreiTed. Of the firft fort is whatever m^y 
prejudice the fpeaker,'as by expofing him to pro- 
fecution, by difcovering his fecrets, or by get- 

ing 
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ing him Ul-wil). Of the fecond, U wh!irfet» 
may tend to debauch the virtue of the hearars^ 
or, by aflTrontingy work them up to anger imd 
miibehavioiir. And of the third, whatever tends 
to derogate ffom the character of any abfefit 

perfon. To treat of thefe without regard to 
order ^ 

There is no imprudence more common or unK* 
verfal, than that of dctradion. I ip^ak of it at 
prefent only as an imprudence, referving the im- 
morality of that praftice to another occalioh. 
And what can be more imprudent) thw upon 
the mention of an abfent perfon, with whom I 
am no way concerned, to break out into inveft- 
ives and fevcrities, which may bring me into 
difputes and trouble, but can anfwer no good 
end? 

Did men but conlider what opinion the jndh 
cious form of thofe they fee delist in detraflion, 
they would, for their own fakes, avoid a pradlice 
which expofes them to the contempt of all hu- 
mane and confiderate people. He, who takes 
pleafure in fpeaking to the difadvaiitage of others, 
mud appear to all wife men either in the light of 
an envious perfon, who can brook nothing emi- 
nent in another ; of one whole mean atttlities and 
improvements will fiirnilh no better entertain- 
ment for thofe he converfes with, than difadvan- 
tageous reprefentations of others ; or of one who 
partakes of the temper of an evil l^irit, and de- 
lights in mifcbief for msfchiePs fake. And no 

man 
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man <:an think it will tend to the forwarding of 
his incei^ among his neighbours, to procure 
MmTelf any of thefc charaAers. 

The mifchiefs a perfon may bring upon hitn- 
felfy by evil-lbeaktng, either by expofing himielf 
to legal pendcieS) or to private refentmcnt, and 
general hatted i are fo great, that prudence will 
dircft to fpeak of every num, as one would da» 
if he knew, the perfon, whofe charadber is men* 
tioned, was in the next room, overhearing all 
that pa^» For one can never be fure that he 
ihall not be called upon to fay the fame things 
btfyrt the perfon's face, which he has taken the 
liberty c^ faying behind his back. And who 
would be put to the trouble of proving, or to 
the confuGon of recanting his words ? 

Nor is it enough that what we fay to an abfent 
perfon's difadvantage, be but trifling, or of no 
great conieqoence in itfelf ; fmce what i^ faid in 
converfation lies wholly at the mercy of the hear- 
ers, to reprefent it as theypleafe; and the mere re- 
j>etition of what has been faid without thought or 
defign, makes it appear of confcquence. It is 
evident therefore that in touching upon what is 
fo extremely delicate, as the chara£ters of others, 
there is no fafe method, but taking the good- 
natured fide (where any thing can be faid in vin- 
dication), or, if the charader fpoke of is wholly 
indefcniible, total filence; neither of which is 
liable to mifconftrudion. 

As 
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As to putting the eafy and credulous upon their 
guard againft the artful and defigning, the ufual 
pretence for obloquy ; it may be done, wi^out 
hazard, and without injuftice, by anonymous 
letters in a difguifed hand, to the perfons* we 
think in danger of being impofed upoti, ot in 
any other prudent way ; taking care ftill to treat 
the chara<^er of others, with the fame tendemefs 
as one would wifh his own to meet with. 

It will ever be the wifdom of every pcrfon not 
only to avoid the odious practice of evil-fpeaking; 
but to make a refolution to have no concern with 
thofe who are given to it. If I find a pcrfon takes 
a pleafure in mifreprefenting others to me, I ought 
to conclude he will ufe my character in the fame 
manner, in the next company he goes into. 

SECT. II. 

Of venting fingular Opinions. Of Modefiy in Bif 
puting. Of being fattrical upon the Infirmities cf 
Others. Of Rallying^ and receiving Raillery^ * 

A WISE man will ever be cautious of vent- 
ing fingular opinions in fcience, in politics, 
and, above all, in religion, where he does not per- 
feftly know his company. He will confider, 
that he has ten chances for ftartling or difpleaf- 
ing his hearers, for one of informing or fetting ' 
them right, in a fingle convcrfation ; the bulk 
of mankind being much too fond of their own 
opinions and prejudices, to defire to come at truth 

with 
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with (he hazard of being obliged to give up their 
beloved maxims. 

' A man of prudence is always modeft in deli- 
vering his ientiments, even where he is abfo* 
lutely certain, that he is in the right, and that 
his opponent is totally ighqrant of the fubjeA in 
difpute. For, he confiders, that it is happinefs 
enough to know himfelf to be in the right, and 
that he is not obliged to battle the narrownefs 
^nd perverfenefs of mankind. 

. It is likewife proper to remember, that, in a 
difpute, the by -danders generally take it for 
granted, that he who keeps his temper is in the 
right, and that what puts the other out of hu« 
mour is his finding himfelf in danger of being^ 
worded. 

A prudent perfon will carefully avoid touching 
upon the natural infirmity, whether of body or 
min4, of thofe he is in company with. The 
expofing a perfon*s imperfeAions to the obferva« 
tion fif others, can anfwer no end, but irritating. 
We find it hard enough to prevail with mankind 
to look into their deficiencies themfelves ; but to 
fet a whole company a gazing at them, is what 
they will never bear at our hands. "When there 
is a friendly hint to be given, for corrcding fome 
failing, if it be done in private, or by an anony- 
mous letter, it may anfwer the end ; whereas the 
rude expofing of a perfon's weakncfs, makes him 

think 
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think himielf obliged in honour to defend) and 

confequently to hold fait, his error. 

A wife man will defpife the conceited pleafiire 
ibme hot-headed people take in what they call, 
faking their minds, that is, in expreffing their 
diflike of thofe they fall into company with, in 
a blunt and rude manner, without the leaft ne* 
ceffity, or profpeft of advantage, and with the 
certainty of affronting and dtlbbli^ng. For he 
will confider, that tho' he may chance not to 
like the make of every £ace he meets in the ftreet, 
or the humour of every perfbh he falls in com* 
pany with, he cannot expeft either the one or the 
other (bould be altered immediately upon bis ex^ 
prefling his difiatisfadion, and may expedt to 
have his rude remarks retaliated upon him with 
intereft. As nothing is more provoking txt feme 
tempers than raillery, a prudent perfbn will not 
always be fatirically witty where he can; but 
only where he may without ofience. For he wiU 
confider, that the fineft ftroke of raillery is but 
a witticifm i and that there is hardly any perfbn 
fe nnean, whofe good-will is not preferable to the 
pleafure of a horle-laugh. 

If you (hould by raillery make another ridicu- 
lous (which is more than you canpromife upon), 
remember, that the judicious part of the Com- 
pany will not think the better of you for your 
having a knack at drollery, or ribaldry. 

Before 
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. Before yau fet up for a fatirical wit, he fm^ 
that you arc pn^rly furoUhed. If you be found 
CO be a bad arcber> they will fee you up for a 

Imtt. 

In ;bc cafcof OQc*s being expofed to the mirth 
of a cQtiipaay for fooiecbing faid or done fiUily, 
th0 moft efft&ual way of turning the edge cf 
tiKOir ridicule) is by joiiuog in the laugh agaioft 
qm'^ fdf) aod expofing and aggravating his owa 
&A\y : for this wiU (hew, that be has the uooos^ 
mon underfiandiog to fee his own fault. 

SECT. III. 

OfSccrtfy^ Of tbti CbQic^ of Comfany^ andvfind- 
mute Frkadi. Of Vtfiting where there it «r 
Friaid/hip. Of the Qm^atiyef Ladies. OfS^oty- 
iiUiH* OfBoafiingy and Lying. 

AS to his own private afiSiirs, a prudent per- 
fon will confider, that his fecrets will al* 
ways be fafer in his own breaft, than in that of 
the beft and difcreeteft friend he has in the workL 
He will therefore be very cautious of impartiag 
them ; and will never let any one into the know* 
ledge of them, but for the fake of profiting fay 
his advice, or for fonne other ufeful end There 
is not indeed a pedbn among many hundreds, to 
whom a fecret is not an infupportable faurden. 
And the bulk of people are fo extremely curious, 
that they will fall upon a thoufahd ftracagems to 
make the perfon, who they imagine is pofleiTrd 
3 .of 
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of a fccret, believe, that they know moft of i^ 
already, in order to draw him on to difcovcr did 
whole ; in which they often fucceed. 

A prudent perfon will always avoid diving 
into the fecrets of others ; for he will confider, 
that whoever is weak enough to blab his privatd 
aifairs to himi is like to put the fame cohfidenc^ 
in othet^, the confequence of which may be» 
that he may come to be blamed for what wa$ 
difcovered by the indifcretion 6f another, though 
rcligioufly concealed by himfelf. 

If you cannot keep your own fecrets, how do 
you think other people (hould ? If you have fuch 
an opinion of a perfon^ as to think he will ht 
faithful to you, he has the like of another, and 
he again of another, and fo your.fecret goes 
round. You ought Ukewife to confider, that 
befides the chance of unfaithfulnefe in him to 
whom you truft a fecret, or of a difference ari- 
fing between you, the mere circumftance of his 
happening fome time or other to forget himfelf^ 
may be the occafion of bis difcovering and un- 
doing you. 

As to the choice of friends or companions^ 
the number of which ought to be fmall, and the 
choice delicate, one general rule may be laid 
down, viz« That a man, who has neither know- 
ledge nor virtue, is by no means a fit compa- 
nion, let him have what other accooiplifhments 
he will. No advantage one can propofe from 
keeping the company of an ignorant or a wickdd 

man^ 
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tq&h, tan make up for the nuifance and difguft 
his folly will give ; much lefs for the danger of 
having one's manners corrupted, ind his mind 
debauched. Nothing can givb a higher delight 
than the converfation of a mart of knowledge. 
There ii in a mind improved by ftudy, convcr- 
fation, and travel, a kind of inexhauftible fund 
of entertainment, from which one may draw 
fupplies jpdr many years enjoyment, and at eveiy 
cbnveriation receive fome new piece of informa- 
tion and improvement. On the contrary, the 
Company of an ignorant perfon mud foon grow 
Urefome and infipid* For one will foon have 
heard all the tolerable .things he can fay ; aiid 
then there is an end of improvement and enter- 
taitiment Both at onte. 

As for your buflfbons, who are the delight of 
fuperficial (teopie, ^d the fiddled of companies^ 
they are, geberally fpeaking, the moft defpicable 
jpeople otie tan converfe with. Their being ca-« 
reflbd by the thoughtkfs part of mankind^ on 
account of their pleafantry, gives their manners 
fuch a tiniftiire of levity and foolcfy, that very 
few of them are good for any thing, but to laugh 
at. And as a very e^ttenfive vein of wit is a great 
i'arity, you will generally find the drolls, you 
ineet in company, have a fttt of conceits which 
they play off at all times, like dancing dogs^ or 
monkies ; and that what chiefiy diverts is rather 
fome odd call of countenance, or uncommon 
Vot. I. C CQmmand 
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command of features, than any thing of real wttf 
that will bear repeating. 

The only proper perfons therefore, to chooie 
for intimate friends, are men of a ferious turn; 
for fuch are generally prudent, and fit to confult 
with; and of ellabliOied charadters; for fuch, 
having fomewhat to lofe, will be cautious of their 
behaviour. To which add another qualification 
iadifpenfably necefiary in a friend, with whom 
one would expert to live agreeably, I mean, a 
good natural temper. Nothing more forcibly 
warms the mind to a love of goodnefs, or raifes 
it more powerfully to all that is truly, great and 
worthy, than the converfation of wife and vir- 
tuous men. There is a force in what is faid viva 
vocCy which nothing in writing can come up to. 
A grave remonftrance, mixed with humanity 
and companion, will often awaken thought and 
refieftion in a mind, which has flood proof againft 
the fineft moral leflbns in books. And the ap- 
probation of a friend, whofe judgment and fm- 
cerity one efteems, will encourage one to go 
lengths in every commendable difpofition and 
praftice, which he could not have thought him- 
felf capable of. As on the contrary, a little 
fmart raillery, or a fmooth flow of words, put 
together with an appearance of reafon, and deli- 
vered with an eafy and aflured air, may very 
quickly Ihake the virtue, or unhinge the prin- 
ciples, of a young perfon, who has neither had 
time nor opportunities for eftablifliing himfelf 
fufficicntly. 

I do 
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I do not mean, that young pcrfons are to take 
upon truft all that is told them by pioUs people 
(fome of whom may be very weak and bigotted), 
without examining into the grounds and eviden- 
ces of what they have taught them, and without 
allowing themfclves an opportunity of hearing 
both fides of the queftion. This is more than 
religion requires ; nay, it is direftly contrary to 
what it requires : for it direfts men to ufc their 
own reafon, and not to take any thing of impor- 
tance upon truft. Nor can any thing be more 
unfafe than to truft that to another, which I 
ought to make fure of for myfelf ; which is my 
own concern infinitely more than any one's elfe, 
and where I alone muft ftand to the damage. 
My meaning, I fay, is not to difcourage young 
people from hearing all fides, and converfing 
among people of diflFerent ways of thinking ; but 
to guard them againft the crafty, and the vi- 
cious, from whofe converfation they will be furc 
to gain nothing, and may lofe dreadfully. 

As the flighteft touch will defile a clean gar- 
ment, which is not to be cleaned again without 
a great deal of trouble, fo the converfation of the 
wicked and debauched will, in a very fhort time, 
defile the mind of an innocent perfon, in a man- 
ner that will give him great trouble to recover his 
former purity. You may therefore more fafely 
venture into company with a perfon infeflcd with 
the plague, than v;ith a vitious man : for the 

C z worft 
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worft confequence of the firft is death ; but of 
the laft, the hazard of a worfe deftruflion. For 
villous people generally have a peculiar ambitioo 
lo draw in the innocent to theu- party ; and many 
of them are furnifhed with artifices and allure- 
ments but too elfedtual for infnaring.. 

It is the advice of a great man to bis fbn, To 
keep the company of his fuperiors, rather than 
his inferiors. This direction is to be followed 
with difcretion. As on one hand^ for a gentle- 
man to afibciate conftantly with mechanics, mufk 
prove the moft efT^dual means of 0hking him to 
the level of their manners and converfation i fo 
on the other, for a young perfon, who is born to 
no great fortune, and muil refolve to make his 
way in life by his own induilry, to zfftSt the 
company of the nobility and gentry, is the way 
to have his mind tinftured with the fame love of 
idlenefs and expence, which even in people of 
fortune is highly blamcable ; but in thde, who 
have no fuch profpcds in life, is certain ruin. 
The fuppofed advantage arifing from the friend- 
ftiip of the great is of very little confequence. 
The furcfl way to ingratiate one's felf with the 
bulk of them is, to ferve their pleafures, or their 
ambitious views* A price infinitely too great for 
all that their favour can procure. It may therefore, 

I think,be concluded^chat the properefl companions 
for every man, are thofe of his own rank in life* 

It has been the misfortune of many in friend- 
fhip, as in love, to form to themfelves fuch ro- 
mantic notion; of I know not what fublimities 
I aif. 
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Hfi will not anfwer in real h£c^ and to make them- 
felves miferable upon meeting with difappoint- 
inents. Whoevjer jthinks to find an objofl of love» 
or friendlhip, in whom, after long acquaintance 
^nd famil^rity, nothing faulty, or defedliye, (hall 
appear, mufl go among fuperior orders of beings 
in fearch pf what he wants : human nature will 
fqrnilh no fucb charai^ers. He who has found 
a friend, capable of keeping a (ecret, of giving a 
(incere and judicious advice, of entertaining and 
inftrudting by his converfation, and rea4y tp 
Ihew his afFe£kion by adipns as well as words ; 
he who has found fuch a friend, and drops him 
for any weaknefs not inconliftent with the^ qua^ 
Jities, ibews faimfelf unworthy of fuch an inefti^ 
mable treafure. 

As a temper too referved and fufpicious, for^ 
bidding the approach of a ftranger, is an indica? 
t^on of a crafty difpofition, or at lead of a timo- 
rous and narrow mind -, fo throwing open one's 
^ms to every forwand intruder is a proof of (egre<> 
ffious want of prudence and l^nowledge of the 
world* Thofe pert and inflnuating people, who 
beconu;, all of a fudden, and without any reat^ 
fon, the moil jealous and fanguine friends, are 
ever to be fufpeded of fome indired deiign. The 
wifdom of behaviour therefore is to conimunicatc 
your knowledge to all, who ieem willing to re* 
ceive it ^ your private affidrs only to perfons of 
approved fecrefy and judgment, and to them no 
more than is abfolutely neceflaiy ; to have many 

C 3 acquaintance^ 
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acquaintance ; but few intimates ; to open your 
countenance to all ; your heart to very few. 

Never think of friendfhip with a covetous 
man : He loves his money better than his friend. 
Nor with a man of pleafure : He has not gravity 
enough to render his converfation improving. 
Nor with a wicked man : He will corrupt you. 
Nor with a (illy fellow : His emptinefs will dif- 
guft you. Nor with a drunkard : He will be- 
tray your ftcrets. A paflionate fellow will 
affront you. A conceited man will expe£l you 
to fubmit tQ hiqi in every thing. A mean-fpi- 
rited creature will difgrace you. A bully will 
draw you into his quarrels. A fpendthrift will 
borrow your money. A very poor fellow will 
make your life unhappy. A man of overgrown 
fortune will draw you into his expenfive way of 
living. 

There is no folly more common among young 
people than that of puffing, or boafting; at 
which fome are extremely awkward, putting 
their accounts of their pretended feats together 
in a manner fo inconfiftent and contradidory, that 
their hearers never fail to deteft them for mere 
fidlions. 

Some will be ever afcribing to themfelves wit- 
ty fayings, which they have heard in company, 
or perhaps read in books. Some will pretend to 
have performed things, which if they be chal- 
lenged to do again, they are obliged to own they 
<:annot. Many, who have never had opportunity 

4 o^ 
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or capacity for fludy, endeavour to perfuade 
thbfe that converfe with them, that they have 
gone through the whole circle of the fciences, 
and will pretend to have read every book you 
can name. Others will be ftunning all compa- 
nies with the great acquaintance they have, and 
talking of intimacies with eminent perfons, whom 
perhaps in truth they hardly know by fight. 
And others are guilty of this vice to a degree 
ftill incomparably more wicked, I mean, thofe 
who delight in blafting the charaders of ladies^ 
whofe favours they boaft, when they have never 
been fo much as in their company. This infa-^ 
mous pradice has coft fome of thefe vain and 
wicked boafters, all they were worth. 

The moft efFeftual means 1 know, for avoid- 
ing or getting rid of this foolifli habit of boaft- 
ing, is. To accuftom one's-felf to fpeak as little 
AS poflible in the firft perfon. The figure Egotifm 
is one of the moft ungraceful that can enter into 
any man's converfation, or writings, though it 
is to be met with in fome of the moft eminent 
both of antient and modern times. 

But if it gives a man a difadvantageous ap- 
pearance to be himfelf the hiftorian of the actions 
he has rtally done, what a contemptible light 
muft he appear in, who, in order to fet himfelf 
off, has recourfe to faljhood ? To what a degree 
of bafenefs, muft that mind be funk, which can 
defcend fo low as to invent a lye ? We fee a 
fenfe of honour upon this point, often remains in 

C 4 the 
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the mind when every thing elfe that reUflie^ o( 
virtue is gone. The town-rake, who wiU make 
BO befiution at murder or adultery, will yet take 
the imputation of a lye, whether ji^ftc^rviajuft^ 
for ah afifront not to be expiated, bqt wit)^ bk)odJ 
For he looks on other crimes as venial, pr pert 
haps as afts of heroifm ; but falil^ood is univer-t 
fally owned to iniply in it a peculiar . degree of 
Tnean-fpiritednefs. Nor will any man allow hini- 
felf in this bafe pradice, who confiders (abftra£l<» 
ing from the vice) the grofs imprudence of exp<i^ 
fmg himfelf to the uniyerlal contempt. Which 
always falls upon the character of a lyar, who 
of courfe lofes the confidence of n^anluhd, even 
when he fpeaks truth. 

If one has given any juft caufe of djfobligation, 
the proper part to atft^ is, frankly to own the 
offence, and aflc the injured per(bn's pardon; 
and it mufl: only be from exceffivc pride, and 
obftinacy, that one will refufe what is fb rea- 
fonable* And how much more manly is fuc^^ 
behaviour, than to have recourfe to the bafe fub<* 
terfuge of a lye, or equivocal evafion ? 

Falfhood is indeed on all accounts inexcuie^ 
^ble, and can never proceed but from foine un- 
worthy principle, as cowardice, malice, or a 
total contempt of virtue and honour. And ike 
difficulties it runs one into, are not to be num- 
bered. One lye requires ten others to fupport it. 
And the failure of probability in one of them 
ruins ^|. The pains neceffary to p^tch up. a 

plaufiblc 
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plapfible ftory^ and the racking of the menKMj 
to keep always to the fame circumftanccs in re- 
prefenting things^ fo a^ to avoid confradidUons, 
is unfufferable. And after all, it is a thoufand 
p one, but the artifice is detected & and then the 
pn happy man is queftioned as much when he ii 
fincere, as when be diflembles % fo that he finds 
hitnfelf at a fujl flop,' and can neither gain his 
endfi With mankind by truth nor faUhood. 

A$ it is common, and natural /or young gecH- 
tlemen tq court the company of the ladies, it is 
proper to give them fome dire^ons upon that 
fubjea. 

It is certain, that the elegancy of behaviour, 
and that uniyerfally- engaging accompliihment of 
complaifance, are no where to be learned but in 
the converfation of that delicate part of our fpe- 
cies. And it is likewife certain, that in the com- 
pany of ladips there is lefs to be met with that is 
likely either to (hock, or to corrupt an innocent 
perfoq, than in the converfation of even the to- 
lerably fober part of our fex. But. as on the 
other hand, it muft be confefied, that their be- 
ing deprived of the advantages we have for ea- 
iarging our knowledge, renders their converfation 
lefs improving, it muft be allowed, that to fpend 
the bulk of one^s leifure in their company is not 
to be juftified ^ nor indeed do they expeft it| but, 
on the contrary heartily defpife the efieminate 
tribe of danglers. A prudent man will therefore 
only feek the converiation of the ladies occafio- 

pally ; 
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nally; and, where he does, he will not entor 
wholly into their manners, but will, by eafy and 
engaging ways, endeavour to draw them into 
converfation that may be more entertaining to 
himfelf, and more improving to them, than the 
ufual chit chat of the tea*table. Nor is a man in 
any hazard of giving difguft by this proceeding, 
unlefs his manner of introducing fuch fubjedls ^ 
have fomewhat afFefted, or gloomy, or over- 
bearing. On the contrary, the more fenfible 
part of the fex always expeft to hear from us 
fomething different from and fuperior to the fu- 
pcrficial llufF, of fafliions, love-affairs, and re- 
marks on neighbours ; and entertain but con- 
temptible notions of a man, who is furni(hed 
iniih no better topics than thcfe. There are ma- 
ny of that fex, who have made fo good ufe of the 
mean advantages we allow them for improving 
themfelves, that their judgment will be found 
preferable to that of many men, on prudentials 
and morals (fcience they do not pretend to) ; but 
thefe are chiefly fuch as have had the advantage 
of experience and converfation. The ufual trafli 
of compliment and flattery, with which that con- 
temptible order of mortals commonly called fops, 
are wont to entertain the ladies, is equally fhame- 
ful to thofe who utter, and thofe who receive it. 
And none but the moft fuperficial part of the fex 
are to be impofed upon by it ; nor can any thing 
fhew a mgn in a more ridiculous light, than to 
be convifted of attempting to flatter, without 

fufficient 
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fudicient addrefs to conceal his defign. The 
whole of it is mean and difingenuous, and un- 
worthy of the open plainnefs and fincerity fb 
graceful in our fex. At the fame dme» as the 
ladies are but little accuftomed to hear the plain 
truth, much lefs difagneeable truths, a man of 
prudence will avoid contntdiding or blaming 
them too bluntly , knowing, that by fuch beha- 
viour there is nothing to be got but their ill-will. 
Toying or romping with handfome women,^ how- 
ever diftant it may be from any direif): delign up« 
on them, being yet unfuitable to the delicacy of 
genteel behaviour, and tending naturally to pro- 
mote levity, if not to excite irregular delires in 
young minds, is what I would wifh wholly dif- 
couraged. 

As there is no accomplifhment more agreeable 
in a companion, when people want to relax, than 
a knack at telling a ftory s there is no part of 
conv^fation, in which men expofe themfelves 
more egregioufly. The entertainment, and in- 
jftrudtion,' which companies receive from a well- 
told ftory, of which hiftory and lives furnifh the 
beft materials, naturally make people dedrous of 
being thought to poffefs a talent fo agreeable* 
And thofe whom nature has not fitted out with the 
proper abilities, cannot mifs to execute what they 
undertake in an awkward manner* TJie chief of 
the errors in telling a ftory, are the following, 
viz. Tedioufnefs in dwelling upon infignificant 
circqmftances, which do not intereft the com- 
pany. 
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pany. And on- the other hand, curtailing too 
much, and leaving out Aich circumftances as 
tend to charaderize the perfons in the ftory^ or 
are otherwUe ef&ntial. Over-runqing the proper 
conclufion, or cataftrophe of the narration. 
Over-afting the humorous or lively parts ; or 
brawling on tbp narration ip an unanimate4 
Ipanner. 

The mod wi(ty and facetious, companion in 
the world may make himfelf as thofoughly diA 
figiteable as the moft infipid mortal that can go 
into company. Let fuch a one labour to be 
witty, and ftrain for fine things. Let him ftuq 
the company with noife and forward impeftW 
nence ; or let him (hew a contempt for them by 
a fullen filence^ and he (hall be as heartily 
deipiled as ever he was admired. 

I do not think it would be eafy to invent a 
lillier cuflom, than that which univerfally pre* 
vails at prefent, of vifiting where there is no rea| 
regard or cfteem. There is no keeping up a cof- 
refpondence of this kind, without being guilty 
of infinite difiimulation. And they mud iet por 
litcnefs at a high rate indeed, who will give up 
integrity for it. But to confider this matter only 
in a prudential light, which is the bufinefs at prcr 
fent, I fhould be glad to know wherein appears 
the wifdom of throwing away time (which one 
may always apply in fome manner agreeable tQ 
one's fclf ) upon people, whom one heartily dcf- 
pifes. Where intcrcft obliges people in bufinefs 

to 
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to (hew civility to their cuftomers, or thofe they 
have connexions with in life, there is fome pre- 
tence of neceflicy for keeping up fuch a com* 
merce. But why people in high and independent 
ftations, fhould think it neceflary to fpend (b 
many hours in viGts, to themfelves infipid and 
difagreeable, is to me wholly inconceivable. 
When there are {o many noble employments^ 
and elegant amufements, to fill up the time of 
people of figure, it grieves one to iee them make 
chemfelves ufelefs to their country, and unhappy 
in themfelves, by wafting their hours in the (la- 
very of difagreeable vifits, and the endlefs drud- 
gery of the card-table. To fee people of rank 
defcend to fuch low foolery, as vifiting thofe 
whom they hate or defpife i denying themfelves 
by their fervants, when they are really at home, 
to avoid the vifits of thofe themfelves have ih« 
vited, makmg pretended vifits to thofe they 
know to be abroad; and even (ending their 
empty coaches to perform thofe mock-ceremo* 
nies ; to obferve all this hypocritical farce, car- 
tied on by people of high rank, how does it 
degrade them in the eyes of their inferiors I 
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SECT. IV. 

Of Swearing and Ohfcenity. Of Complaifance. Of 
Over 'bearing. Of PqffioH. Of acknowledging 
Faulii. Of wrangling in Conrjerfation. Of the 
Importance of Circumjtantiats in Behaviour. 

ONE may lay down the following, as a 
maxim, which will never fail, viz. That 
fo long as his converfation is entertaining, and 
behaviour affable and modefl', he will be fure to 
be treated with refpeft, though his difcourfe be 
quite fober and chafte. 

Swearing and obfcenity are oSences not only 
againfl: all that is facred, but againft all that is 
polite.. They are fins without temptatbrt, with- 
out alleviation, and without reward. Swearing 
is an affront to all fober and well-behaved peo- 
ple. It confounds and interrupts, inftead of 
gracing converfation ; as the continual repetition 
of any fett of unmeaning words from time to 
tkne neceffarily muft. 

As for obfcenity, every one knows it mufl fhock 
and ftartle every modeft ear. It gives no real 
pleafure : but on the contrary, if it has any ef- 
fe£t, muft excite and irritate the paflions, with- 
out gratifying them, which is pain and torment. 
If obfcenity is fit converfation only for public 
ftews, it cannot be proper among genteel peo- 
ple ; and no perfon deferves the appellation of a 
gentleman, who accuftoms himfelf to the beba- 
.... , viour 
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viour of whorc-maftcrs and proftitutes. For it 
is manners, and not drefs that form that charac« 
tcr. 

If the defitiition of true good manners, bc^ 
That behaviour, which makes a man cafy in 
himfelf, and eafy to all about him ; it can never 
be good manners to be troublefome by an ex* 
cefs of ceremony, by over-prcffing to eat or 
drink, or by forcing one's favours of any kind, 
upon thofe one converfcs with. Nor can it be faid 
to be confiftcnt with good behaviour to over-do the 
complimenting part, fo as to border upon infi- 
pid flattery ; nor does politenefs by any means 
require that we exceed our inclination, or crofs 
our particular tafte, in eating and drinking what 
may be prefled upon us, to our own difguft ; 
much iefs to the prejudice of our health or tem- 
perance. 

No one can be long at a lofs, as to behaviour, 
who obferves the two following direftions, and 
is in earneft refolved to regulate his condudt up- 
on them, viz. firft. That the way to be gene- 
rally agreeable in converfation, is to (hew, that 
one has Iefs at heart the humouring his own in- 
clinations, than thofe of th6 company, and that 
he is not fo full of himfelf, as to overlook or 
defpife others ; and, fecondly. That the grace 
of behaviour is to be learned only from the imi- 
tation of the judicious and polite. 

But care muft be taken, that your imitation 
be not fo flavifli as to ftrip you of your natural 

charafter 
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cbaradter and behaviour» and difguife you in thofii 
of another^ which, being afluined anc} artificiaij 
will jiot become ybii. For hature in ruflet h 
ipore agreeable than afieftation in embroidery. 

There is nothing that cofts lefs, and gains 
inore friends^ than an affable and courteous be- 
haviour. One may always obferve» that thpic^ 
Ivho have been accuftomed to the bed company^ 
behave with the greateft freedom and gpod na- 
furc. People of figure ahd real worth, having 
teafon to expeA that others will.treat them with 
ibitable reipeifti do riot; find it neceflfary to af- 
fume any airs of fuperiority. Whereas the vairi 
and conceited, who fancy no fubmiffion what- 
eycr is equal to their dignity, are ever endea- 
vouring by a haughty carriage to keep up that 
jefped in others, which their want of real merit 
cannot. But how ill they fucceed, is eafy to ob- 
ferve, from the univerfal contempt and difguft 
fucha behaviour meets with among all judicious 
people. 

The truth of the matter is, that the differen- 
ces between one perfon and another are, in refpedl: 
to every circumftance, but that of virtge» fo 
very inconHderable, as to render any iniblerit fu- 
periority on the one hand^ or mean fubmiffiont 
on the other, extremely ridiculous ; fince, ac- 
cording to the elegant expreffion of Scripture^ 
^^ man is but a worm^^ and the foa of n^an af 
^* worm/* 

Nothing 
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Nothing ftiews a greatef abjcdriefs of fpjrit 
than an over-bearing temper,* appearing in a per- 
fon's behaviour to inferiors. To infult or aBufe 
thofe who dare not 2lnfwef agiin, is as fure d 
riiark of cowardice, as it Would be to attack with 
a drawn fword a Woman or ^ child. And where- w 
ever you fee a perfon given to infult his infe- 
riors, you ti\iy aflbre yourfelf, he will creep td 
his fuperiors ; for the fame bafeneft of mind will 
lead him to a£t the part of a bully to thofe who 
cannot refift, and of a coward to thofe who can; 
But though fervantsi and other dependents may 
not have it iri their power to retort, in the fame 
taftc, the injurious ufage they receive from their' 
fuperiorsi they are fure to be even with them by 
the contempt they themfelves have for them, and 
the charafter they fpread abroad of fhemi thro* 
the world. Upon the whole, the proper beha- 
viour tQ inferiors, is, To treat them with gene- 
•rofity and humartity ; but by no means with fa- 
miliarity, on one hand, or infolence on the 
other. 

And, if a fiery temper and paffionate beha- 
viour, are improper to inferiors, they are more 
fo among equals j for this obvious reafon. That 
the only effeft of a choleric behaviour on your 
equals, is expofing you to the ridicule of thofe^ 
who have no dependence upon you, and have 
neither hopes nor fears from you. 

There is indeed no greater happinefs than art 

even natural temper, neither liable to be ex- 

Vol. L D tremely 
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tremely eager and fanguine, nor ftoically indif- 
ferent and infenfible *, neither apt to be worked 
up to a tempeft with every trifle, nor yet buried 
in a continual lethargic ftupidity *, neither de- 
lighting in being always engaged in.fceneso£ 
mirth and frolick, nor to be wrapped in the im- 
penetrable gloom of a fixed melancholy. And 
after all, what is there in life, that may be juftly 
reckoned of fufEcient importance to move a per- 
fon to a violent paflion ? What good grounds 
can there be for great expedbtions, for gloomy 
apprehenfions, for immoderate triumph, or for 
deep dejedlion, in fuch a date, as the prefent, in 
which we are fure of meeting with innumerable 
difappointments, even in the greateft fuccefs of 
our affairs ; and in which we know that our afflic- 
tions and our pleafures mud both be foon over. 
True wifdom will direft us to ftudy moderation 
with refpedt to all worldly things ; to indulge 
mirth but feldom, exceffive grief never, but to 
keep up conftantly an even cheerfulneft of tem- 
per. 

If it fhould happen, through inadvertency, paf- 
fion, or human frailty, that you expofe your- 
felf to be taken to tafk by any one, do not fo 
much labour to juftify the aftion, for that is 
doubling the fault •, as your intention, which 
might be hafmlefs. Bcfides, the adlion appears 
manifeft: to every one, fo that people will judge 
for themfelves, and not take your notion of it. 
But your intention, being known only to your- 

felf • 
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felf, they will more readily allow you to be the 
mod proper perfon to explain it. Above all, it 
is bafe and unjuft, to palliate your own fault, by 
laying the blame upon others. 

Suppofe you fhould fairly own you was in the 
wrong. It will be only confelfing yourfelf a hu- 
man creature. And is that fo mortifying ! If on 
the contrary, you fhould (land it out, people 
will think you twice in the wrong ; in commit- 
ting a folly 5 and in perfifting in it. Whereas if 
you frankly own your miftake, they will allow 
your candor as an apology for half the fault. 

It is generally pride and paffion that engage 
people in quarrels and law-fuits. It is the very 
charafter of a good man, that he will, upon oc- 
cafion, recede from the utmoft rigor of what he 
might in juftice demand. If this charafler were 
a common one, there would be few law-fuits ; 
which whover loves, I heartily wilh him, for his 
inftru6lion, the full enjoyment of all its pecu- 
liar delights, as attendance, expence, wafte of 
time, fear, and wrangling, with the hatred of all 
who know his charader, and the diminution of 
his fortune, by every fuit he engages in. 

If you have reafon to believe that your enemy 
has quitted his hatred to you, and his ill defigns 
againft you 5 do not infill upon his making you 
a formal fpeech, acknowledging his fault, and 
aflcing pardon. But forgive him frankly, with- 
out putting him to the pain of doing what may 
.be more difagreeable to him, than you can 

P 2 imagine. 
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imagine. For mens natures arc very different. 
If you already know that he is favourably dif- 
pofed to you, you cannot know it better by his 
' telling you fo in a formal manner. At the fame 
time, it is not neceflary, that you truft yourfelf 
any more in the hands of one who has endea- 
voured to betray and ruin you. Chriftian for- 
bearance and forgivenefs are no way inconfifteni: 
with prudence. 

There is no circumftance in life too trivial to 
be wholly unworthy of the regard of a pJerfon, 
who would be generally agreeable, on which a 
man's ufefulnefs in fociety depends much more 
than many people are aware of. It is great pity, 
that many perfons eminently valuable for learn- 
ing and piety do not ftudy the decorum of drefs 
and behaviour more than they do. There is in- 
comparably greater good to be gained by hu- 
mouring mankind in a few of their trifling cuf- 
toms, and thereby winning their good- will, than 
by ftartling or difgufting them by a Angularity 
of behaviour in matters of no confeqUence. In 
drefs, I would advife to. keep the middle between 
foppery and fliabbinefs, neither being the firft 
nor the laft in a fafhion. Every thing which 
ftiews what is commonly called a tafte in drefs, 
is a proof of a vain and filly turn of mind, and 
never fails to prejudice the judicious againft the 
wearer. A difcreetand well-behaved perfon, 
will never fail to meet with due refpedt from all 
the difcerning part of fociety (and the good 

opinion 
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opinion of the reft is not worth defiring) though 
his drefs be ever fo plain, fo it be decent. 

SECT, V. 

Mifcelkneeus thoughts on Prudence in Converfaitok 

AS order or method are of very little confe- 
quence in treating of fuch fubjefts, I will 
add here a fet of mifcellaneous thoughts upon 
the art of converfation, couched in a few words, 
from which, with what has been already ob* 
ferved, the young reader may furnifli himfelf 
with a competent knowledge of what is to be 
ftudied, and what to be avoided, in converfation. 
If the reader fhould find the fame thought twice, 
it is hoped, his candor will overlook a fault not 
eafy to be avoided, in putting together fuch a 
variety of unconnected matter. There are few 
of the following fentences, that will not furnifli 
a good deal of thought, pr that are to be under- 
ftood to their fu)l extent without fbme confide- 
ration. 

He who knows the world, will not be too' 
balhful. He who knows himfelf, will not be 
impudent. 

Do not endeavour to Ihine in all compames. 
Leave room for your hearers to imagine fome- 
thing within you beyond all you have faid. And 
remember, the more you are praifed, the more 
you will be envied. 

If you would add a luftre to all your accom- 
plifliments, ftudy a modeft behaviour. To excel 

P 3 in 
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in any thing valuable is great ; but to be above 
conceit on account of one's accomplilhments is 
greater. Confider, if you have rich natural gifts, 
you owe them to the divine bounty. If you have 
improved your underftanding, and ftudied vir- 
tue, you have only done your duty* And thus 
there feems little ground left for vanity. , 

You need not tell all th^ truth, unkfs to thofe 
who have a right to know it all. But let ail you 
tell be truth. 

Infult not another for his want of a talent you 
poffefs: he may have others, which you want. 
Praife your friends ; and let your friends praife 
you. 

If you treat your inferiors with familiarity, 
expefl: the fame from them. 
If you give a jeft, take one. 
Let all your jokes be truly jokes. Jetting 
fometimes ends in fad earneft. 

If a favour is alked of you, grant it, if you 
can. If not, refufe it in fuch a manner, as that 
pne denial may be fufHcient. 

Wit without humanity degenerates into bit- 
ternefs. Learning without prudence into pe-* 
dan try. 

In the midfl: of mirth, refledt that many of 
your fellow- creatures round the world are expir- 
ing -, and that your turn will come Ihortly. So 
you will keep your life uniform and free from 
excefs. 

Love 
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' Love your fellow-creature, though vicious. 
Hate vice in the friend you love the moft. 

Whether is the laugher or the morofe the 
iTiOft difagreeable companion ? 

Reproof is a medicine like mercury or opium; 
if it be improperly adminiftered, it will do harm 
inftead of good. 

Nothing is more unmannerly than to refleft 
on any man's profefiion, fcft, or natural infir- 
mity. He who ftirs up againft himfelf another's 
felf-love, provokes the ftrongeft paffion in hu- 
man nature. 

Be careful of your word even in keeping the 
moft trifling appointment. But do not blame 
another for a failure of* that kind, till you have 
heard his excufe. 

Never offer advice, but where there is fome 
probability of its being followed. 

If a great perfon has omitted rewarding your 
fervices, do not talk of it. Perhaps he may not 
yet have had an opportunity. For they have al- 
ways on hand expedants innumerable, and the 
clamorous are too generally gratified before the 
deferving. Befides, it is the way to draw his 
difpleafure upon you, which can do you no 
good, but make bad worfe. If the fervices you 
did were voluntary, you ought not to expeft any 
return, becaufe you made a prefent of them un- 
afked. And a free gift is not to be turned into 
a loan, to draw the perfon you have ferved into 
debt. If you have ferved a great perfon merely 

D 4 with 
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with a view to felf-intcreft, perhaps be is awiire 
of that, and rewards you accordingly. Nor carj 
you juftly complain : He owes yqu nothing j it 
was not him you meant to ferve. 

Fools pretend to foretpl what wilj be the ifluc 
of things; and are laughed at for their aukwar^ 
conjeftiires. Wife men, being aware of the un- 
certainty of human affairs, and haying obferved 
how fmall a matter often produces a great 
change, are modeft in their fonjedurcs. 

He who talks too faft, out-runs his hearers 
thoughts. He who fpeaks too flow, gives his 
hearer pain by hindering his thoughts, as a rider 
who frets his horfe by reining him in too much. 

Never think to entertain people with what 
lies out of their way, be it ever fo curious in it;s 
kind. Who would think of res;alinor a circle of 
ladies with the beauties of Homer*s Greek, or a 
company of country-fquircs with Sir Ifaac New* 
tons difcoveries ? 

. Never fifh for praifc : Tt is not worth the 
bait. 

Do well •, but do not boaft of it. For that 
will leflen the commendation yoi) might other- 
wife have defer ved. 

He, who is guilty of flattery, declares him- 
felf to be funk from every noble and manly fen- 
timent, and flievvs, that he thinks the perfon he 
prefumes upon, void of modefty and difcern- 
ment. Though flattery is fo common in courts, 
jt is the very infolence of rudenefs. 

I To 
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To offer advice to an angry man, is like 
blowing againft a tcmpeft. 

Too much prccifenefs and folemnity in pro- 
nouncing what one fays in common converfa-* 
tion, as if one was preaching, is generally taken 
for an indication of fclf-conceit. 

Make your coippany a rarity, and people will 
value it. Mpn defpifp what they can ealily have. 

Valqe truth, however you come by it. Who 
would not pick up a jewel, that lay on 4 dung- 

m ? 

The beauty of behaviour confifts in the man- 
ner, more than the matter of your difcourfe. 

If your fuperior treats you with familiarity, it 
nvill nof therefore become you to treat him in the 
fame manner. 

Men of many words are generally men of ma- 
ny puffs. 

A good way to avoid impertinent and pump- 
jng enquiries, is by anfwcring with another qucf- 
tion. An cvafion may alfo ferve the purpofe. 
But a lye is inexcufable on any occafion, eipe- 
cially, when ufcd to conceal the truth, from one 
who has no authority to dernand it. 

To reprove with fuccefs, the following cir- 
ca mftances are neceffary, viz. mildnefs, fccrefy, 
intimacy, and the efteem of the perfon you would 
reprove. 

If you be nettled with fevere raillery, take 
jcare never to (hew that you are flung, unlcfs you 
choofe to provoke more. 

the 
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In mixed company, be readier to hear than to 
fpeak, and put people upon talking of what is in 
their own way. For then you will both obligp 
them, and be moft likely to improve by their 
converfation. 

Humanity will direct to be particularly cau- 
tious, of treating with the lead appearance of 
negleft thofe, who have lately met with misfor« 
tunes, and are funk in life. Such perfons are 
apt to think themfelves flighted, when no fuch 
thing is intended. Their minds, being already 
fore, feel the leaft rub very feverely. And who 
would be fo cruel as to add afflidion to the af« 
flifted ? 

Too much company is worfe than none. 

To fmother the generolity of thofe, who have 
obliged you, is imprudent, as well as ungrateful. 
The mention of kindnefles received may excite 
thofe who hear it to deferve your good word, by 
imitating the example which they fee does others 
fo much honour. 

Learning is like bank-notes. Prudence and 
good behaviour are like filver, ufeful upon all 
occafions. 

If you have been once in company with an 
idle perfon, it is enough. You need never go 
again. You have heard all he knows. And he 
has had no opportunity of learning any thing 
new. For idle people make no improvements. 

Deep learning will make you acceptable to the 
learned ^ but it is only an eafy and obliging be- 
haviour. 
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haviour, and entertaining converfation, that will 
make you agrei^able to all companies. 

Men repent fpeaking ten times for once that 
they repent keeping (ilence. 

It is an advantage to have concealed one's 
opinion. For by that means you may change your 
judgment of things (which every wife man finds 
reafon to do) and not be accufed of ficklenels. 
. There is hardly any bodily blemifh, which a 
winning behaviour will not conceal, or make to- 
lerable ; and there is no external grace, which 
ill-nature or affedation will not deform. 

If you mean to make your fide of the argu- 
ment appear plaufible, do not prejudice people 
againfl: what you think truth by your pafilonate 
manner of defending it. 

There is an affefted humility more unfufFer- 
able than downright pride, as hypocrify is more 
abominable than libertinifm. Take care that 
your virtues be genuine and unfophifticated. 

If you put on a proud carriage, people will 
want to know what there is in you to be proud 
of. It is ten to one whether they value your ac- 
complilhments at the fame rate as you. And the 
higher you afpire, they will be the more dcfirous 
to mortify you. 

Nothing is more naufeous than apparent felf- 
fufEciency. For it fliews the company two things, 
which are extremely difagreeable *, That you have 
a high opinion of yourfelf 5 and, That you have 
comparatively a mean opinion of them. 

It 
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It is the concurrence of paflions, that producer 
a ftorm. Let an angry man alone, and he will 
cool of himfelf. 

It is but feldom, that very remarkable occur- 
rences &11 out in life. The evennefs of your tem- 
per, will be in moft danger of being troubled by 
trifles which take you by furprize. 
, It is as obliging in company, efpecially of fu- 
periors, to liften attentively, as to talk entertain^- 
ingly. 

Don't think of knocking out another perfon^s 
brains, becaufe he differs in opinion from you. 
It will be as rational to knock yourfelf on the 
bead, becaufe you differ from yourfelf ten years 

ago- ' . . 

If you want to gain any man's good opinion, 

take particular care how you behave, the firft 
time you are in company with him. The light 
you appear in at firft, to one who is neither incli- 
nable to think well nor ill of you, will ftrongly 
prejudice him either for or againft you. 

Good humour is the only fliield to keep off 
the darts of the fatyrical railer. * If you have a 
quiver well-ftored, and are fure of hitting him 
between the joints of the hamefs, do not fparc 
him. But you had better not bend your bow 
than mifs your aim. 

The modcft man is feldom the objeft of envy. 

In the company of ladies, do not labour to 
eftablilh learned points by long-winded argu- 

ments« 
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ments. They do not care to take much pains 
about finding out truth. 

Talkativenefs in fome men proceeds from what 
is extremely amiable^ I mean, an open, commu- 
nicative temper. Nor is it an univerfal rule» 
that whoever talks much, muft fay a great deal 
not worth hearing. I have known men who 
talked freely, becaufe they had a great deal to 
fay, and delighted in communicating for their 
own advantage, and that of the company ; and I 
have known others, who commonly fat dumh» 
becaufe they could find nothing to fay. In Eng^ 
land, we blame every one who talks freely, let 
his converfation be ever fo entertaining and im- 
proving. In France^ they look upon every man 
as a gloomy mortal, whofe tongue does not make 
an uninterrupted noife, Both thefe judgments 
are unjuft. 

If you talk fentences, do not at the fame time 
give yourfclf a magifterial air in doing it. An 
eafy converfation is the only agreeable one, efpe- 
cially in mixed company. 

Be fure of the fa£):, before you lofe time in 
fearching for a caufe. 

If you have a friend that will reprove your 
faults and foibles, confider, you enjoy a bleffing, 
which the king upon the throne cannot have. 

In difputes upon moral or fcientific points, 
ever let your aim be to come at truth, not to 
conquer your opponent. So you never fliall be 

at 
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at a lofs, in lofing the argument, and gaining a 
new difcovery. 

What may be very entertaining in company 
with ignorant people, may be tirefome to thofe 
who know more of the matter. 

There is no method more likely to cure paffion 
and raflinefs, than the frequent and attentivef 
confideration of one's own weaknefle^. This 
will work into the mind an habitual fenfe of the 
Heed one has of being pardoned, and will bring 
down the fwelling pride and obftinacy of hearty 
which are the caufe of hafty paffion. 

If you happen into company, wher^ the talfc 
runs into party, obfcenity, fcandaU folly, or vice 
of any kind, you had better pafs for morofe or 
unfocial, among people whofe good opinion is 
not worth having, than Ibock your own confci* 
ence, by joining in converfation which yoo muft 
difapprove of. 

If you would have a right acconnt of things 
from illiterate people, let them tell their ftory in 

their own way. If you put them upon talking 
according to logkal rules, you will confound 

them. 

I was much pleafcd With the faying of a gen- 
tleman, who was engaged in a friendly argument 
with another upon a point in morals. " You and 
" I (fays he to his antagonift) feem, as far as I 
" hitherto underftand, to differ confiderably in 
" our opinions. Let us, if you pleafe, try wherc- 
** in we can agree/* The feheme in moft dis- 
putes 
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piucs is to try who fhall conquer, or confound 
the other. It is therefore no wonder that fo 
little light is ftruck out in converfation, where a 
candid enquiry after truth is often the lead thing 
thought of. 

If a man complains to you of his wife, a wo« 
man of her huiband, a parent of a child, or a 
child of a parent, be very cautious hbw you 
meddle between fuch near relations, to blame the 
behaviour of one to the other. You will only 
have the hatred of both parties, and do no good 
with either. But this does not hinder your giv- 
ing both parties, or either, your beft advice in, a 
prudent manner. 

Be prudently fecret. But don't affeft to make 
a fecret of what all the world may know •, nor 
give yourfelf airs of being as clofe as a confpira- 
tor. You will better difappoint idle curiofity by 
fccming to have nothing to conceal. 

Never blame a friend without joining fome 
commendation to make reproof go down. 

It is by giving a loofe to folly, in converfation 
and a(5lion,.that people expofe themfelves to con- 
tempt and ridicule. The modeft man may de- 
prive himfelf i)f fome part of the applaufc of 
fome fort of people in converfation, by not (hi- 
ning altogether lb much as he might have done. 
Or be may deprive himfelf of fome lefler advan^ 
tagcs in life by his reludancy in putting himfelf 
forward. But it is only the rafh and impetuous 
talker, ^or ad^or, that efFe(5lually expofes himfelf 
Vol. i. E la 
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in company, or ruins himfclf in lifes It is there- 
fore cafy to determine which is the fafcft fide to 
err on. 

It is a bafe temper in mankind, that they will 
not take the fmallcft flight at the hand of thofe 
who have done them the greateft kindnefs. 

If you fall into the greateO: company, in a na- 
tural and unforced way, look upon yourfelf as 
one of them ; and do not fneak, nor fuffer any 
one to treat you unworthily, without juft ihew* 
ing, that you know behaviour. But if you fee 
them difpofed to be rude, overbearing, or purfe- 
proud, it will be more decent and lefs trouble- 
fome to retire, than to wrangle with them. 

If at any time you chance, in convcrfation, to 
get on a fide of an argument which you find not 
to be tenable, or any other way ovcr-ihoot your- 
felf, turn off the fubJeA in as eafy and good-hu- 
moured a way as you can. If you proceed ftill, 
and endeavour, right or wrong, to make your 
firft point good, you will only entangle yourfelf 
the more, and in the end expofe yourfelf. 

Never over-praife any abfent perfon: clpc- 
cially ladies, in company of ladies. It is the 
way to bring envy and hatred upon thofe whom 
you wifli well to. 

. To try, whether your converfation is likely to 
be acceptable to people of fenfe, imagine what 
you fay writ down, or printed, and confider how 
it would read *, whether it would appear natural, 

improving. 
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improving, and entercdning; or affeded, un- 
meaning, or mifchievous. 

It is better^ in converfation with pofitivc men, 
to turn off the fubjeft in difpute with fome merry 
conceit, than keep up the contention to the dif* 
curbance of the company. 

Don/t .give your advice upon any extraordinary 
emergency, nor your opinion upon any difficult 
point, especially in company of eminent perfons, 
without firft taking time to deliberate. If you 
fay nothing, it may not be known whether your 
filence was owing to ignorance of the fubjeft, or 
to modefty. If you give a ra(h and crude opi-» 
nioi), you are eSedually and irrecoverably ex* 
pofed. 

If you fill your fancy ,while you are in company^ 
^ith fufpicions of their thinking meanly of you ; 
if you puff yourfelf up with imaginations of ap- 
pearing to them a very witty or profound per- 
.fon ; if you difcompofe yourfelf with fears of 
mifbehaving before them j or any way put your- 
felf out of yourfelf; you will hot appear in your 
natural colour *, but in that of an affected, per- 
fonated charader, which is always difagreeable. 

It may be ufeful to ftudy, at leifure, a variety 

•of proper phrafes for fuch occasions as are moft 

frequent in life, as civilities to fuperiors, expref- 

fions of Jcindnefs to inferior^ ; congratulations, 

condolence, ^xpreffions of gratitude, acknowledge 

msjitof faults, aiking or denying of favours, &c. 

. I pre&ubie no particular phrafes, becaufe, the 

i E 2 " language 
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language of convetiation continually fluftuating, 
they muft foon become obfoletc. The bcft me- 
thod of acquiring the accompli(hment of a grace- 
ful and eafy manner of expreflion for the com- 
mon occalions of life, is attention, and imitation 
of well-bred people. Nothing makes a man ap-* 
pear more contemptible than barrennefs, pedan- 
try, or impropriety of expreffion. 

If you would be employed in ferious bufineis, 
don't fet up for a buffoon. 

Flattery is a compound of fallhood, felfifhnefs, 
fervility, and ill- manners. Any one of thefc 
qualities is enough to make a charader thorough-* 
iy odious. Who then would be the perfon, or 
have any concern with him, whofe mind is dcr 
formed by four fuch vices-? 

If you muft fpeak upon a difficult point, be 
the laft fpeaker, if you can. 

You will not be agreeable to company, if you 
flrive to bring in, or keep up, a fulled unfuit' 
able to their capacities, or humour. 

You will never convince a man of ordinary 
fenfe by overbearing his underllanding. If yoa, 
difpute with him in fuch a manner, as to (hew 
a due deference for his judgment^ your complain 
. fance may win him, though your faucy argu-* 
ments could not. 

Avoid difputes altogether, if poffible : elpe« 

cially in mixed companies, and with ladies. You 

will hardly convince any one, and may difoblige 

• or ftartlc them, and get yourfclf the charadtcr of s 

■■ conceited 
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eoHceiced pragmatical pcrfoo. Whereas chat of 
an agreeable companion^ which you may have 
without giving yourfelf any great air of karning 
or depth, may be more advantageous to you ip 
life, and will make you welcome in all companies. 
The frequent ufe of the name of God, or the 
Devil} allufions to pa0ages of Scripture ; mock- 
ing at any thing ferjous and devout ; oaths, vul^ 
gar by-words, cant-phrafes, afFefted bard-words^ 
when fan:iiliar terms, will do as well; fcraps of 
Lalifty Greeks ox French. \ quotations from, plays 
fpoke in ^a. theatrical manner ; all . thefe muth 
uied in converfation render a perfon very con- 
temptible to grave and wife men. 

If you fend people away from your company 
well-pleafed with themfelves, you need not fear 
but they will be well enough pleafed with you, 
whether they have received any inArudtion from 
you or: not. Mod: people had rather be pleafed 
than inftrudled. 

• DoD*t tell unlikely or filly dories, if you know 
them to be true. 

There is no greater rudencfs to company,' than 
entertaining them with fcolding your fervants. 

Avoid little oddities in behaviour. But do ito'e 
dcfpiie a man of worth, for his having fome-^ 
what awkward, or lefs agreeable, in his manner. 
I -hardly know any company more difagreeable 
dian that of thofe, who are ever draining to hook 
in fbme quirk of ^it,. or drollery, whatever be 
the fubjeft of coifverfation, Rjefled m yourfelf, 

E 3 , after 
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after you have pafiedfome hours in fuch com^ 
pany; and obfcrve whether it leaves any thing iq 
' your mind but emptinefs, levity, or difguft. 
Again obfcrve, after you have pafTed fome time 
in the convcrfation of men of wifdom and learn- 
ing, if you do not find your mind filled with ju- 
dicious reflections, and worthy refoludons. If 
yt)u do not, it is becaufe you have not a mind 
capable of them. 

If. you can e^prefs yourfelf to be perfcftly vn- 
<ler{tood in ten words, never ufe a dozen. Go 
tot about to prove, by a long feries of reafoning, 
what all the world is ready to own. 

If any one takes the trouble of finding fault 
with you, you ought in reafon to fuppofe he has 
ibme regard for you, elfe he would not run the 
liazard of difobliging you^ and drawing upon 
himfelf your hatred. 

Do not ruffle or ptovoke any man : Why 
ihould any one be the worfe for coming into 
company with you ? Be not yourfelf provoked ; 
"Why (hould you give any man the advantage^ 
over you ? 

To fay that one has opinions very dif&rent 
from thofe commonly received, is faying that he 
cither loves fmgularity, or that he , thinks for 
himfelf. Which of the two is the cafe, c^.only 
be found by cxaoiining the grounds of his opi- 
nions. 

Dc^ 't appear to the public too fure, or too 
eager, vipoix any ptojeft. If it fliouW mifcArry^ 

whicl^ 
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which it is a chance but it does, you will be 
laughed at. The fureft way to prevent which, 
is not to tell your defigns or proTpeds in life. 

If you give yourfelf a loofe in mixed com- " 
pany, you may almoft depend on being pulled 
to pieces as foon as your back is turned, how- 
ever they may feem entertained with your con- 
verfation. 

For common converfation, men of ordinary 
abilities will upon occaGon do well enough. And 
you may always pick fomething out of any man's 
difcourfe, by which you may profit. For an inti- 
mate friend to improve by, you muft fearch half 
a county over, and be glad if you can find him 
atlaft. 

, Do not give your time to every fuperficial 
acquaintance : it is beftowing what is to you of 
ineilimable worth, upon one, who is not likely 
to be the better for it. 

If a perfon has behaved to you in an unac* 
countable manner, do not at once conclude him 
a bad man, unlefs you find his charadler given 
up by all who know him -, nor then, unlefs the 
hi&.s alledged againft him be undoubtedly prov- 
ed, and wholly inexcufable. But this is not ad- 
vifing you to truft a perfon, whofe charadler you 
have any reafon to fufpeft. Nothing can be 
•more abfurd than the common way of fixing 
. people's characters. ^ Such a one has difobliged 
mea, therefore be is a villain. Such another has 
done me a kind.nei3| thenefore he is a faint. 

E 4 Ncyer 
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Never contend about fmall matters with fupe-* 
riors, nor with inferiors. If you get ithe better 
of the firft, you provoke their formidable re- 
fentment : if you engage with the latter, you 
debafe yourfelf. 

If you aft a part truly great, you may expeft 
that men of mean fpirits, who cannot reach 
you, will endeavour, by detraftion, to pull you 
doVn to their level. But pofterity will do you 
juftice: for the envy raifed againft you, will die 
with you. 

Superficial people are more agreeable the firft 
time you arc in their company, then ever after- 
wards* Men of judgment improve every fuc^ 
ceeding converfation : beware therefore of judg*- 
ing by one interview. 

You will not anger a man fo much by (hew- 
ing him that you hate him, as by cxpj:effing a 
contempt of hini. 

Moft young women had rather have any of 
their good qualities flighted, than their beauty. 
Yet that is the moft inconfiderable accomplifh- 
ment of a woman of real merit. 

You will be always reckoned by the vi^orld 
nearly of the fame chariafter with thofe whofe 
company you keep. 

You will pleafe {o much the lefs, if you go 
into company determined to fhine. Let your 
converfation appear to rife out of thoughts, fug- 
gefted by the occafion, not ftrained, or preihe* 
ditated : nature always pleafcs r affetftatibn is al- 
ways odious, 

PART 
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PART ir.. 

O/" Prudence in jJSfion. 

SECT*.!. 

Of following Advice. Of SiiimiJ/ion to Superiors,^ 

PRUDENCE in ^ftion is the condufting 
of one's affairs in fuch a manner as is necef^ 
fary and proper, all circumftances duly .confi«* 
dered and balanced j and "avoiding, whatev^ 
may be likely to produce inconvenience Witlt' 
refpedt to fecular concerns. Imprudence is fceh 
as much in neglefting what ought to be ddne^ 
and at the proper time for doing it, as in talcing 
ra(h and inconfidcrate fteps. 

There is not a more promifing fign in a young 
perfon, than a readinefs to hear the 'advice of 
thofe whofe age and experience cjualify them for 
judging maturely. The knowledge of the world, 
and of the arts of life, can only be attained by 
experience and aftion. Therefore if a young 
perfon, who, through obftinacy, rejedts the id- 
vice of experienced people, fuccceds in.hiSd^^ 
iigns, it is owing to fome ftrange ihterpo(]tioh 
cf providence, or concurrence of circumftan<;c^. 
For fuch a one, entering into life, wholly un^ii* 
quainted with the difficulties and dangers! di^it, 
and refolutely bent againft advice, runs the fame 

hazard 
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hazard as a perfon, wholly ignorant of failing, 
who (hould, againft the judgment of experienced 
pilots, undertake to fteer a (hip through the mod: 
dangerous fea in a tempelL 

It feems at firft view, a very odd turn in hu- 
man nature, that young people are generally 
much more conceited of their own judgments, 
than thofe who are come to maturity. One 
woi;Id wonder how they (hould mifs refleding, 
that perfbns more advanced in age than them* 
Ifelves, have of courfe the advantage of fo many 
years experience beyond themfelves ; and that, if 
all other thing|^ were equal, the fmgle circum- 
fiance of having leen more of the worlds mufl; 
necefiarily enable them to judge better of it. 

Xi^e is a journey i and they only who have 
travelled a cohfiderable way in it, are fit to di- 
rcSt thofe who are fetting out. 

Let me therefore advife my young readers, to 
pay the utmoi): deference to the advices or com- 
mands of thofe, who are their fuperiors in age 
and experience. Old people, it muft be owned, 
ynm fometimes obtrude their advice in a manner 
not very engaging. Their infirmities, the ufual 
attendants of a^, together with their concern 
for the wrong fteps they fee their young relati- 
ons and acquaiatance taking, will fomedmes oc- 
cafion their treating them with what may ht 
taken for ill-nature ;: whereas it oiay be in r^^ 
Hq^. their love for the perfons of their young 
friends, and their zeal for their interefts, which 

warm 
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^arm them. Do not therefore attend to the 
manner of the advice.; but only to the matter of 
it. It would be of very little confequence to 
you, if you was going toward a precipice in a 
dark night, whether you were warned of your 
danger by a rude clown, or by a polite gentle- 
man, fo you efcaped it. In the fame manner, if 
a remonftrance is made upon any part of one's 
condud, in the rougheft manner; the only thing 
to be confidered, is, whether we can profit by it, 
and the rudcnefs of the perfon, who made it, 
ihould go for nothing, as one would fwallow a 
medicine, not for its gratefulnefs to thfc tafte, 
but for its effeft on the conftitution. - 

As to the fubmiffiori a young man owes to his 
fupcriors, as parents, mailers, &c. if it were not 
a duty, prudence alone would lead him to yield 
it readily and cheerfully in all cafes that are kw* 
ful. For it is to be confidered, that the confe- 
quences of refufing are incomparably worfe than 
thofc of fubmifljon ; the world being always 
ready to lay the blame upon the young t)erfon, 
in cafe of a rupture between them, and not upon 
the old ; and nothing being more to the difad- 
yantage of a young perfon's charafter, than the 
reproach of an obfliinate or unfettl«J turn of 
mind. It would indeed be impoflible to carry on 
the affairs of the world, if children, appk^tkr^, 
fervants, and other dependents, were to fpend 
time in difputing the commands of their fupc- 
riors •, it being in many .cafes hard to -give an 

account 
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account of the fitnefs or unfitnefs of things pre* 
icribed, and in many altogether improper. Nor 
is it lefs commendablenor lefs graceful to obey 
cheerfully, than to direft prudently. No perfon 
is .likely tp command well, who has never learnt 
to obey. 

It will be very imprudent in a your\g per fon to 
take any material ftep in life, without confult- 
ing the aged and experienced, efpecially, if pof- 
fiblcy fuch as have had experience in his way of 
life. In one's ch6ice of a friend, for fuch occa- 
fionS) fmoothnefs of fpeech or complaifance is 
not to be regarded. On the contrary, the mod: 
valuable friend is he^ who joins to a thorough 
knowledge of men and. things, matured by age 
and experience, an open^ blunt, and honeft be- 
haviour; who will rather, magnify, than palliate, 
the faults and imprudences of his friend, . to his 
face, however he may. defend him behind his 
back ; and will not, on account of the trifiing 
. hazard of difobliging, fufFer him to take a wrong 
ftep, without making an open and hpneft re* 
monftrance upon it. , 

There is one particular confideration, that 
jnake?i alking the advice of one's friends prudent 
and judicious. It is. That, if it fhould fo hap- 
:pen, 3^ it often muft, in fpice of one's utmoft 
precaution, that his affairs fhould take a wrong 
turn, he will not only have the lefs reafon to rc- 
fleA upon himfclf ; but the mouths of others 
. !pkewife will generally be ftopped > as hp m^y for 

the 
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the moft part have his adrifers at lead, from 
mere felf-conceit^ to (land up for the prudence 
of bis condud, which was the confequence of 
their advice. 

You will often find, that in the very propo* 
fing to your friend your difficulty, you yourfelf 
ihall hit upon the means of getting over it, be- 
fore he has time to give you his opinion upon 
it. And you will likewife find, that in advifing 
with a friend, a word dropt by him (hall furnKh 
you a valuable hint for your condudt, which you 
(hall wonder how you yourfelf came to mifs. 

It muft be owned, however, that there are 
cafes, in which no man can judge fo well what 
fteps (hould be taken, as the perfon concerned. 
Becaufe he himfelf may know feveral important 
particulars in his own affairs, which would make 
it highly improper for him to follow the direc- 
tions another perfon might give, who was not 
aware of thofe circumfbnces. Whoever, there- 
fore, gives up his judgment, and ads contrary 
to his own better knowledge, in compliance with 
the advice of his acquaintance, or with common 
cuftom, is guilty of a weaknefs, the confequencet 
of which may prove fatal. 
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SECT. II. 

Of Method^ Application^ and proper ^imes for Bu- 
fmefs. Of Trufting to others. 

THERE i$ nothing chat contributes more 
tp the ready and advantageous difpatch^ as 
well as to the fafety and fuccefs of buGnefs, than 
method and regularity. Let a man fet down in 
his memorandum -book, every morning, the fe- 
veral articles of bufmefs he has to do through 
the day •, and beginning with the firfl: peribn he 
is to call upon, or the firft place he is to go to, 
fim(h that affair (if it is to be done at all) before 
he begins another ; and fo on to the reft. A man 
of bufmefs, who ohferves this method, will hardly, 
ever find Mmfelf hurried, or difconcerted by for- 
getfulnefs. And he, who fets down all his tranf-* 
a£fcions in writing, and keeps his accounts, and 
the whole ftate of his affairs, in a diftindt and 
accurate order, fo that he can at any time, by 
looking into his books, pre&ntly fee in what 
condition bis bufinefs is» and whether he is in a 
thrtyirig or declining way ; fuch a one, i fay, de* 
fcrves properly the cbarad:er of a man* of bu- 
finefs, and has a fair profpeft of carrying his 
fchemes to an happy iffue. But fuch exadnefs as 
this will by no means fuit the man of pleafure, 
who has other things in his head. 

The way to tranfacl a great deal of bufmefs in a 

Jittk timCj and with great certainty, is to obferve 

4 " ^ thcfc 
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thefe rules. To fpcak to the point To ufe no 
more words, than are ncccflary fully to ezprefs 
your meaning. And to ftudy before-hand, and 
fet down in writing afterwards, a (ketch of the 
tranfadtion. 

There is one piece of prudence above alt 
others abfolutely neceflary to chofe who expeft 
to raife themfelves in the world by an employ- 
ment of any kind ; 1 mean, a confiant and un<>^ 
wearied application to the main purfuit. By 
means of indefa^tigable diligence, joined with iro- 
gality, we fee many people in the lowefl: and 
moil laborious ftations in life, raife themfelves to 
itich circumftances, as will allow them, in their 
old qge, that eafe from labour of body and anx« 
iety of mind, which is neceflary to make the de- 
cline of life fupportable. I have heard of a 
tradefman, who, at his firft out-fetting, opened 
and (hut his (hop every day, for feveral weeks 
together, without felling goods to the value of 
one penny; who, by the force of application 
for a courfe of years, raifed at laft a handibme 
fortune. And I have known many, who have 
had a variety of opportunities for fettling them- 
felves comfortably in the world, and who, for 
want of (leddinefs to carry any one fcheme tt> 
perfedion, have funk from one degree of wretch- 
ednefs to another for many years together, with- 
•out all hopes of ever getting above diftrefs and 
pinching want. 

There 
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There is hardly an employment in life fo 
meant that will not afford a fubfiftence^ if con- 
ftatuly applied to« And it is only by dint of in- 
defatigable diligence, that a fortune is to be ac- 
quired in bufmefs. An eilate got by what b 
commonly called a lucky hit, is a rare inflance ; 
and he^ who expe&s to have his fortune made 
in that way, ,is much about as rational as he 
viho fhpuld Jiegled all probable means of liv- 
ing, on the hopes that he fhould fome time or 
other find a treafure. The misfortune of indo- 
lence.is. That there is no fuch thing as conti- 
nuing in the fa,me condition without an income 
of one kind or other. If a man does not beflir 
himfelf, poverty muft overtake him at laft. If he 
continues to give out for the neceffary charges 
of life^ and will not take the pains to gain fome*^ 
what to fupply his out-givings, his funds muft 
at length come to an end, and mifery come up- 
on him at a period of life, when he is leaf): able 
^o grapple with it, I mean in old age, if notl>e- 
fore. 

The character of a fluggard mufl, I think, 
be owned to be one of the moft contemptible- 
In proportion to a perfon*s adivity for his own 
good and that of his fellow- creatures, he is to 
be reckoned a more or lefs valuable member 
of fogiety. And, if ail the idle people in a nation 
were to die in one year, the lofs would be incon- 
fiderable, in comparifon of what the community 
mud: fuffer by being deprived of a very few of 

the 
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the aftive and induftrious. Every moment of 
time ought to be put to its proper ufe, either in 
bufmefs, in improving the mind, in the innocent 
and necelTary relaxations and entertainments of 
life, or in the care of our fouls* 

And as we ought to be much more frugal of 
our time than our money, the one being infi- 
nitely more valuable than the other ; fo ought 
we to be particularly watchful of opportunities. 
There are times anc^ feafons proper for every pur- 
pofe of life ; and a very material part of pru* 
dence it is to judge rightly of them, and make 
the bed of them. If you have, for example, a 
favour to ask of a phlegmatic gloomy man, take 
him, if you can, over his bottle. If you want 
to deal with a covetous man, by no means pro- 
pole your bufinefs to him, immediately after 
he has been paying away money ; but rather af- 
ter he has been receiving. If you know a per- 
fon, for whofe interelf you have occafion, is un* 
happy in his family, put yourfelf in his way 
abroad, rather than wait on him at his own houfe« 
A ftatefman will not be likely to give you a fa- 
vourable audience immediately after meeting 
with a difappointment in any of his fchemes. 
There are even many people, who are always 
four and ill-humoured from their rifing till they 
have dined. And as in perfons, fo in things, 
opportunity is of the utmoft confequence. The 
thorough knowledge of the probable rife and 
fall of merchandize, the favourable feafons for 
* Vol. I. F importing 
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importing and expdrting» a quick eye to ice, ana 
;i nimble hand %o feiste, advantages as. they turti 
up ; thefe are the talents which raife men from 
Ipw to afAuent circumftances. 

It would be greatly for the advantage of n[ieii 
of buCnefs, if they made it a tule, never to truit 
any thing of confeqUence to another, which they 
can by any means do themfelves. Let anothtfr 
have my intereft ever fo much at heart, I ana 
fute I have it moi^e myfelf. And no fubftitute^ 
one can employ, can underftand one^s bufihefs 
fo well as the principal, which gives him a great 
advantage for doing things in the bed way, as 
he can change his meafures according to cir-- 
cumftances, which another has not authority td 
do. As for dependents of all kinds, it is to be 
remembered always^ that their maftei^sintereft 
poOe/Tcs at mod only the fecond place in their 
minds. Self-love will ever be the ruling princi- 
ple, and no fidelity whatever will prevent a per- 
fon from . beftowing a good deal of thought 
upon his own concerns, which muft break in, 
lefs or more, ppon his diligence in confulting 
the intereft of his conftituent. How men of bu- 
finefs can venture, as they- do, to truft this great 
concerns feme of them have, for one half of 
every week in the year, which is half the ycar^ 
to fervants, and they expedt others to take care 
of their bufinefs, when they will not be at the 
trouble of minding it themfelvc^ is to me in- 
conceivable. , Nor does the deteftion, from time 

to 
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to time, of the frauds of fuch people, ftem ac 
all to deter our men of bufinefs from trufting to 
them. 

There is indeed nothing more difHculc^ thaa 
to know the characters of thofe we confide in. 
How (hould we imagine we can know thofe of 
others, when we are fo uncertain about our own f 
What man can fay of himfclf, I never fhall be 
capable of fuch a vice or weaknefs ? And if not 
of himieir, much^ lefs of another. Who would 
then^ieedlefsly truft to another, when he can hard-. 
ly be fure of htmfelf ? 

SECT III. 

Of Frugality and Oecononrf. Of ProjeHs. Of 

Diverfions. 

N£ X T to diligence and afllduity in bufi- 
* nels, frugality and oeconomy are the moft 
neceflary for him who would raife himfelf in the 
world by his own induftry. Simple nature is 
contisnted with a little, and there is hardly any 
employment, which, if purfued with prudence 
and attention, will not yield an income lufficient 
for the neceflary ufes of life t as, on the other 
hand, no revenue is fo great, as to be proof 
againfl: extravagance. Witnefs the emperor 
Caligula^ who in a few years fpent the riches of 
the world, at lead of the Rsman world \ I mean, 
the immenfe treafures his avaritiou^ predeceflbr 
fibidus had been amafling for twenty-two years, 

F 2 befides 
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befides the current revenues of the empire ; and 
found hioifelf reduced to (traits, from the moft ex* 
orbitant riches. Every perfon*s experience con- 
firms this truth. That thofe pleafures of life, 
which cofl: the moft, are the leaft fatisfa£tory, 
and concrariwife* The noife of balls, plays, and 
mafquierades is tirefoqtie; the parade of gilt 
coaches, of powdered footmen, and of ftate-vi- 
fits is fulfomc) while the converfation of a wife 
and virtuous friend^ the endearments of a faith- 
ful wife and innocent children, charity to the in- 
digent, which none but a good oecononiifl: can 
bellow, the purfuit of ufeful and ornamental 
knowledge, the ftudy of virtue and religion, 
ihefe are entertainments ever new and ever de- 
lightful. And if a wife man may thus be fatis- 
fied from himfelf ; if the nobleft pleafures and 
trued enjoyments are only to be had in our own 
hearts, and in our own houfes, how great is the 
folly of mankind, who fly from the genuine, 
the rational, the cheap and eaflly-attainable enjoy- 
ments of life, in a mad purfuit after the imagi- 
nary, expenlive, and tirefome vanities of flie wand 
oftentation! Were the enjoyments which pomp 
and grandeur yield (fuppofmg them unimbit- 
tered with reflexions on their fatal confequences, 
which will ever be crouding into the mind) infi- 
nitely more cxquifite than thoie of virtue and 
fobriety^ which is the very contrary of the truth, 
a prudent man would take care, in confideration 
of the ihortnef;^ of life, how he indulged them 

to 
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to the negle£t of the ierious bufinefs of life, or 
to the ruin of his fortune. None but a madman 
would lavi(h away his whole patrimony in one 
fcafon, with the profpcd of poverty and mifery 
for the remainder of his days. For he would 
confider, that a life languifhed out in wretched- 
nefs, or in dependence, would immenfely over- 
balance the pleafure of reflefting, that he had 
fpent one year in hearing the fined mufic, in fee* 
ing the politefl: company, in eating the rareft 
food, and drinking the richeft wines, the world 
could afibrd. Nay, he would forefee, that the 
reflexion upon paft pleafures and gaieties would 
only render his mifery fo much the more into- 
lerable!. There is not, indeed, a more deplorable 
cafe, than that of a perfon, who by his own 
foil/ has reduced himfelf to beggary, For be- 
fides the other diftreffes he mud ftruggle with, 
he has the cruel flings of his own reflexions to 
torture him, and is deprived of the poor confo- 
lation of the fympatby and compaflion of bis 
acqusuntance. 

Every perfon, who happens, by any means 
whatever, though wholly out of his own power 
cither to forefee or prevent, to fink in the world, 
may lay his account with meeting no little con- 
tempt and ill*ufage from the bulk of his ac« 
quaintance, and. even from thofe for whom he 
has in his proiperity done the greatefl kindnefTcs. 
But when it is known that a man's misfortunes 
^re owing tb his own extravagance, people have 
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too good a pretence for with-hdding their C6m* 
paffion or aQiftaqce, and fbr treating bim with 
ncgleft and contempt. It will thctrfore be ft 
young perfon's wifdom, before he goes too far, 
to make fuch reflexions as thefe ; *^ Shall I laviih 
^^ away in youthful pleafure and folly the patri^ 
** mony that ttiutk Aipport me ior my whde 
^ UfeP Shall I indulge myfelf in rioting «nd 
*/^ drunkthnefs, till I have not a morfel of busad i 
'^ Shall I revel in plays, balls, and mufic-gardeftSf 
^ till I bring myfelf to a gaol ? ShM I waftt 
my fubftance in regaling a fett of witvecbes^ wbo 
will turn their backs upon me^ whenever tfaey 
hav^ undone me i Shall I pafs my youth like a 
^^ lord, and be a bdggar in my old age ?*' 

There is nothing more unaccotsntablef %hsn 
the common pra&ice in our tintes among that 
p^t of the people^ who ought to bie the exarti^ 
pies of frugality, as well as of induftry, the dti*^ 
zens of London \ I mean, the ufual way of fet-i 
tit)g out in life. It fcems, generally fpeafcing, as 
if our traders thought themfelves in duty bound 
to go te the utnooft fttietch of expence which 
their circpmdances will afford, and even beyond, 
the very firft year of their fetting up. That a 
young (hop keeper and his new-married wife;, 
whofe joint fortunes would not make up five 
thoufand pounds, (hould begin with fitting ia 
ftate to receive company, keeping footmen, car- 
riages, and country ^houfes, and awkwardly nra- 
micking the extravagancies of the other end of 
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the town, before they know how trade may turn 
out, or how numerous a family of children they 
raay have to provide for ; what can be more pre- 
pofterous ? As if the public had fo little dilcern- 
rnent^as to conclude that people's circumftances 
were always according to the (hew th<?y made. 
How eafy is it for any man to increafe hb ex- 
pence, if he finds his income increale ? And l\pw 
hard is it to be obliged, after fetting out ih^a 
grand manner, to retrench, and lower the fails ^ 
It is not indeed to be done in trade, without af- 
|c6ling a pdrfon's credit, which accordingly ob- 
liges many traders to go on in the exorbitant 
^zy they firft fet out in^ to their own ruin, and 
that of others, who have been engaged with them. 
In fome countries, infolvency, where a good ac- 
count of the caufes which brought it on c^not 
be given, is punifhed with death. If the law of 
England were as fcvere, what the fate of many 
of the bankrupt citizens of London muft have 
been, every one may judge. 

The great confumption of private fortunes is 
owing chiefly to thofe expences which are con- 
ftant, and run on day after day, the whole year 
round. People do not feem to attend fufficienriy 
to the confequences of the expence of one dilh, 
or one bottle of wine, more than enough in 
their daily oeconomy. Yet the faving of thr^e or 
four fhillings a day will amount to fixty or eighty 
pounds in a year, which fum faved op, yearly, 
for thhrty yearsj the ordinary time a man carries 
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and conieqiiently are apt to oppofe them. The 
g^rality of people are likcwife jealous of every, 
fcheme, that may any way alBfe<5i: their interefl:. 
And many from pure cr^vy take a pleafurc in 
oppofing and depreciating every new propofal. 
The cOHtriver himfelf is greatly at a lofs ; be- 
ing obliged to try various n^ethods to bring his 
defigns to bear ; and to lay out a certain <x- 
pence for an uncertain profit. So that we ob- 
ktvc accordingly^ whoever projedts any thing 
new in fcience, in mechanics^ or in trade, feldofti 
does more than open the wiy for others to pro*-^ 
fit by his inget)uity. 

What AiBiH be faid upon the fubje£fc of plea- 
fores and diverOonsi in an age, in which all 
ranks, fexes^ and ages run to excels in this tt^ 
fpeSii .And yet to make the amufbments of life the 
bufinefe of lif^, is abfurd in any rational beift^ 
who has ever beard of a judgment to come^ and! 
who is AOC abfoiutely certain (which I b^lie^ttt 
hardly ^y CM^vknll pretend), that he nevet Ihatl 
be <alkd tt -give an account of the ufe h^ has 
made of his time. But if there be an abfiirdity 
greater than -another, it is. That a man of hbCu 
ijefi ih^uld fet up for a niati of tafte in plea^ 
fcrres. Yet ^ fee the public divcrfions of this 
great tity ettfMtd and fupported chiefly by fhfe 
<Atij5ens. We "fee thofe whofc bufrnefs is in town, 
outvying trtic another in the elegancy of their 
icountry-liodfes j plays, balls, operas, mufic- 
gardcns, coircwts, rcfortcd to by the loweft me- 
chanics. 
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chanics. The confequences of which extniva*^ 
gancies are bankruptcies innumerable, not to 
mention frauds, robberies, forgeries, and fo forth* 
It is no eafy matter to fupport t family in the 
moft frugal way; but when to the ordinary con- 
veniencies of life, {be above extravagancies are 
to be added, there^is no end of it. And the co^ 
vetoufnefs of a fpendthrift is incomparably more 
mifchievous than that of a miier. The lattfer will 
at worft only grind the face of the poor, and take 
the advantage of all that are lefs cunning than 
himfelf. But the former will not dick at forgery^ 
robbery, or murder • 

At the fame time, that it is hardly poQible to 
fay too much againft the inordinate purfoit of 
diver&ons, which even defeats its own end« be- 
coming, through excefs, a burden and fatigue, 
inftead.of a relaxation ; after all, I (ay, dut may 
be urged againft this reigning folly of our times, 
I know no juft realbn why a man of bufinel^ 
ihould deny himfelf the moderate ufe of fuch 
innocent amulement^^ as his fortune or leifuit 
will allow ; his fortune, in a confiilency with 
ftipporting his family, and contributing to the 
relirf of the indigent, and his leifure, in a con- 
'fiflency with the thorough knowledge of the 
■ftate f>f 'his own aflFairs, and doing offices of 
kindnefs to thofe about htm. Some 6f the moft 
innodent atnufemcNts 1 know, are reading, v\z. 
Iiiftory, fives, geography, and natural philofophy ; 
a very little choiGe poetry ; theconverfa- 

tion 
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tion of a few agreeable friends; and drawing, 
where there is a genius for ic. To thefe may be 
added, ridipg on horfeback once or twice in 4 
week, where it can be done conveniently. 

Mufic is never fafely indulged, where there is 
too great a .4erire to excel in it } for that gene- 
rally draws people into an expence of time and 
money, above what the accomplifhment, carried 
to the greatelt length, is worth. 

As for cards anci all other ways of gaining, 
they are the ruin of rational converfation, (b^ 
bane of fociety, and the curfe. of the nation. 

. S E C T. IV. 

Of Over -trading. Of Integrity prudentialfy conft- 
' ftdered. Of Credulity^ Of frudent ConduS in 
cafe of a revirfe $f Portune: Of the dtffereni 
Char oilers of Men^ and bgw to apply them. 

T'\jH E R E is one error in the conduct . of 
the induftrious part of mankind, whof? 
efFedts prove- as faul tq thejr fortunes, as thofc 
of fome of the worft yice^, tjiough it is generally 
the molt a£ti ve ^nd the ableft men who run int9 
it : I mean,' over-trading. Profufion itfelf is not 
more . dangerous ; nor does idlenels bring inore 
people to ruin, than lauQchiqgoMt into trad^ 
beyond their abilities. The ipxuberant credit 
given m tradc^ thoug^i 4t is fometimes of 
advantage, cfpeciaily to people whole; c^p^tats 
are fn^al], is yet perhaps oapan \^c wbo\e more 

^ detrimental, 
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detrimental, than a general diffidence would be. 
For a young trader to take the utmoft credit he 
can have, is only running the utmoit rifque he 
can run. And if he would conflder, that as 
others truft him to a great extent, he muft lay 
his account with trufting thofe he deals with to 
a great value likewife, and that confequently he 
muil run a great many hazards of his own pay« 
ments falling fhort, and that the failure or dif- 
appointment of two or three confiderable fums 
at the fame time, may difable him from mak- 
ing his payments regularly, which is utter ruin 
to his credit ; if, I fay, a young ^ader were to 
conlider in this manner the confequences of things, 
he would not think the ofier of large credit fo 
much a favour, as a fnare *, efpecially if he like- 
wife rcflefted, that whoever oflfers him large ere-, 
dit, and for long time, without fufficient iecu- 
rity, will think he has a right to charge a very 
confiderable profit upon the commodities he ielh 
him ; and confequently the advantage he can 
jgain by them, muft be too inconfiderable to 
make up for the rifque he muft run. The tra- 
der, who gives and takes large credit, efpeci- 
cially if he has large concerns in foreign parts, 
and is not poflcfled of a very confiderable fpr- 
tune, muft be liable to fuch hazards, and fuch 
terror and anxiety, that I (hould think a very 
moderate profit arifing from trading fafely, and 
within a reafonable compafs, much the moft^ 
eligible. I know but one fort of trade, in which 

large 
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large credh might be Mdj takeA, viz. where one 
eould qoickty make faica of brge quantities of 
goods for ready money. And in fuch a trade, to 
tn^e cr^itf when one nnighc buy to greater ad« 
iwitage for teady money, would be very ab- 
iiird. 

There t^ no fubje^^ which men of' bufineGi 
ought CO have oftner in their view, than ttie pre- 
cariottfiieTs. of human a0airs. In order to the 
fiicccfa of any fcheme, it is necefiary, that every 
material ciccumftance take place y as in order to 
^ right going of a watch or clock, it is necef* 
&ry, that every one of the wheels be in order. 
To fuccioed in trade, it is necefi&ry, that a man 
be poffiiTed of a large capital -, that he be well 
cjualified ( \^(hkh alone compcebends a great many 
particulars) % that hit integrity be unfiifpe£feed i 
iltftfthe haye ad enemtts to bi^ his tunecfit i cbas 
£(^gn and home^markets keep nearly accordtog 
t^M% expe^Utionst^ that tboie be deals with, add 
oedita lo any great extent, be both as boneft 
Md* as fiaficienc as.be believes tbco) to be y that 
bk fiwds oever fail him, wheii he depends on 
thMOL I and that, in ihort, every thing turn out 
to hid expectation. But furely it muft require a 
very great degree of *that ^guine temper fo 
CQmmon in youth, to make a man perfuade him* 
ielf that the^e is no mariner of hazard of his find- 
ing himlielf deceived or difappointed ia fome^ 
one among fo many particulars. Yet we com*' 
monly fee inftances of bankruptcies, where a 

trader 
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trader fhall have gone to the esttent of {xriiapg 
ten times the value of hia capital ; wd by means 
of large credit, and railing money with one handy 
to pay with the other, has fupported himfdf upoo 
the efie&s of other people, till at length, feme 
one or other of his laft fhifcs failing him, down 
he finks with his own weight, ami brings bun-* 
dreds to ruin wich him. 

Upon the head of over-trading, and haftening 
to be rich, I caniict help making a renaark on 
the condudl of many traders, of large capitals^ 
who, for the lake of adding to a heap already 
too great, monopolize the market, or trade for 
a profit, which they know dealers of finaUer fot* 
tunes cannot poflibly live by. If fuch aicn really 
think, that their raifing themfelve3 thus on the 
ruin of others, is juftifiable, and that riches got 
in this manner are fairly gained^ they muft either 
have negleded properly informing their conici- 
ences, or mull have ftifled their remonftrances. 

Whoever would thrive in trade, let him take 
care, above all things, to keep up to ftrift inte* 
grity. If a trader is once known to be guilty of 
taking exorbitant profits, or other uoiair advan* 
tages, of thofe he deals withi there is an end of 
bis charaf^er. And unlefs a man can get a for* 
tune by one tranfadtion, it is madnefs in pruden* 
tials to hazard his whole reputation at once. Ancf 
even if he could, giving his foul for an eftate, 
would be but ^ lofing trader Bu£ of this more 
. hereafter. 

Whea 
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When it happens that one is foliciced to lend 
ttioney, or interpofe hiss credit for any perfon in 
difficulties, the right way is, to make fure either 
that the fum furniflied or engaged for, be fuch 
as he can lay his account with lofing, without 
any material detriment to his affairs^ or that he 
have an unexceptionable fecurity in his hands. 
The confequences of lendirtg tnoney, or being 
fecurity for others, generally prove the lofs of 
both money and friend. For people arc com- 
monly at the laft pinch, when they come to bor* 
rowing, and it is not an inconfiderable fum that 
will keep them from finking. And the demand 
of payment feldom fails to occafion difguft be- 
tween friends. The beft method I know for 
fupporting a man of merit in diftrefs, is for a fctt 
of three or four. Or more, according to the oc- 
cafion, to contribute conjunftly, fo that the lofs 
being divided, if it fhould prove a lofs, may not 
prove fatal to .any one concerned. And if in 
this, or any other prudent way, one can do a 
fervice in a time of need to a perfon of merit, 
one ought always to rejoice in the opportunity, 
and he will be highly to blame who neglefts it. 
But as there is infinite craft and knavery among 
mankind, let me advife young people to beware 
^of the common weaknefs, that period of life is 
generally fubjed to, I mean, credulity. The moft 
open-hearted arc the moft liable to be impofed 
upon by the defigning ; though one would think 
a man's knowing his own intentions to be fincere 
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hid hpneft, Ihould be no realbn for his ctfnclu*^ 
dtrig every one be meets to be of cHe fame chai 
rafter. 

Therfe Is no certain niiethod of avoiding thd 
ihare^ of thti ehifty: Bat it Would be a good 
tuftom, if men of buOneis made it their ufual 
praAice, in all their dialings where it is prafti-^ 
cable, to draw op in writing a minute or me- 
inorial of every tranfadtion, iiibleribed by both,' 
with a ciaufe fignifying, that,^ in cafe of any dif- 
lerence, they fhotild both agree to fubmit the 
matter to artntratiort. For it is very common 
for a defigning perfon in makiitg an agreement, 
to take ncf notice of the reafonable and natural 
coniequences of an advantageous conceflion ; but 
to put off th(^ perfon he wants to take an aidvan*- 
tagje of^ with a general phrafe, as fFe JhatCt fall 
tut\ laffureyou^ I tnean you well \ I won* t wrong 
you : and fuch like. And when accounts come 
to be fettled^ and the party^ who thinks himfelf 
aggrieved) declares, that be made the bargain 
altogether with the profpeft df having fuch and 
fuch advantages allowed him ; No^ fays the 
fliarper^ / never told you I ivould. Though it is 
the very fame to all intents and purpofes of de- 
ceiving, ad if he had exprefsly confented to iCt 
yet the unhsppy fufferer muft fit down with the^ 
lofs^ becaufe he cad only fay he was deceived by 
infinuations^ and ndt by adiredb fraud within the 
reach of the law. One cannot therefore be coo 
exa6t in making cemtrafts ; nor i^ there indeed 
Vol, L G any 
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any fafety in dealing with cfcceitful and avaritiouft 
people, though one thinks he ufes the utmoft 
precaution. 

It will, I believe, generally be found of good 
ufe, irt order to underftand the real fentinncnts of 
mankind, and to difcover when they have any 
ihdireft defign, to obfcrve carefully their looks. 
There is fomething in knavery, that will hardly 
bear the inrpecflion of a piercing eye. And you 
Vl^ill generally obfcrve in a (harper an unfteadjf 
and confufed look. And if a perfon is perfuaded 
of the uncommon fagacity of one he is to appear 
before, he will hardly be able to mufter up 
enough of impudence and artifice, to bear him 
through without faltering. It will therefore be 
a good way to try one whom you fufpedt of a de- 
fign upon you, by fixing your eyes upon his, 
and by bringing up a fuppofitiort of your having 
to do with one whofe integrity you fufpefted, and 
what you would do in fuch a caJe. If the pef- 
fon you are talking with, be really what you 
fufpeft, he will hardly be capable of keeping his 
countenance. 

One ought always to fufpeft men remafkably 
avaritious. Great love of money is a great ene- 
my to honefty. The aged are more dangerous 
than young people. They ate more defirous of 
gain, and know more indiredt ways of coming at 
it, and of outwitting others, than the young. 
It will be your wifdoiii to be cautious of all 
fuch j and of thofe, who in an afFefted manner 

bring 
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bring in religion on all occafions, in feafon and 
out of feafon ; of all fmooih and fawning peo- 
ple ; of thofe who are very talkative, and who, 
in dealing with you, endeavour to draw off your 
attention from the point in hand, by a number 
of incoherent reflexions introduced at random j 
and of the extremely fufpicious 5 for it is gene- 
rally owing to a confcioufnefs of a defigning tem- 
per, that people are apt to fufpeft others. If 
ever you hear a perfon boaft of his having got 
any exorbitant advantage in his dealings, you 
may, generally fpeaking, conclude fuch a one 
not too rigoroufly honeft. It is feldom that a 
great advantage is to be got, but there muft be 
great difadvantage on the other fide. And who- 
ever triumphs in his having got by another's lofs, 
you may eafily judge of his charader. 

There is a fort of people in the world, of 
whom the young and unexperienced (land much 
in need to be warned. They are the fanguine 
promifcrs. They may be divided into two forts. 
The firft are thofe, who, from a foolilh cuftom of 
fawning upon all thofe they come into company 
with, have learned a habit of promifing to do 
great ^cindnefTes, which they have no thought of 
performing. The other are a fore of warm peo- 
ple, who, while they are lavifhing away thefr 
promifes, have really fome thoughts of doing 
what they engage for. But afterwards,' when 
the time of performance comes, the fanguine fit 
being gone off, the trouble or expence appears 
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in another light ; the promifer cools, and the ex- 
pedant IS bubbled, and perhaps greatly injured 
by the difappoincment. 

When it fo happens, as it will often unavoid- 
ably, in fpite of the greateft wifdom, and the 
ftrifteft' integrity of condudl:, that a man of bu- 
finefs has reafon to think he cannot long (land it ; 
but mod make a ftop of payments ; it will be bis 
wifdom to call together his creditors ; to let them 
know the ftate df his affairs, before they come 
to the word ; and gain, by an honefl: and full 
forrender of all, that forbearance and favour, 
which are always readily granted oji fu^h occa« 
fions. The longer a bad afllair of that kind goes 
on, it grows the worfe ; the conftant-expence of 
living dimiriifiies the funds ; the accounts become 
the more involved % and more and more bad debts 
fink the value of the unfortunate man's efiate. 
Nor is fuch a misfortune fo extremely formi- 
dable, where a trader can make it appear, that 
neither grofs mifmanagemcnt nor indircft con- 
du6t have occafioned it. On the contrary, it 
has often happened, that a trader has, by (hew- 
ing a lingular degree of honefty and difinterefted- 
nefs on fuch an occafion, fo won the compaflion 
and efteem of his creditors, that they have not 
only allowed him time to make up his affairs, 
but have even given him fuch encouragement, 
and done him fuch kindneffes, as have enabled 
him to raife himlelf, by his induftry, to circum- 
ftances be was not likely ever to have arrived at. 

If 
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If a trader will flounder on from misfortune to 
misfortune, in hopes of getting clear by fome 
lucky hit, he mufl; be content to take the conie- 
quences ; but prudence will dire& to build no 
expe&ations on any fcheme, for the fuccefs of 
which one has not many difierent probabilities, ia 
cafe of the failure of one or two. 

In cafe of bankruptcy, or otherwife, when an 
unfortunate trader, through the lenity of his cre^ 
ditors, is difcharged, on giving up his effeds, 
and paying as far as they will go, there is not the 
lead pretence for queftioning, whether he is 
obliged to make up the deficiency, if ever it 
Ihould be in his power. If every man is in juf* 
tice obliged to make full payment of all he owes, 
there is no doubt but in this cafe there is the 
fame obligation, or rather indeed a ftronger ; be* 
caufe the creditors have quitted part of what they 
had a legal claim to, and have thereby laid him 
under an obligation to do them juftice, if ever it 
ihould be in his power. 

The fuccefs of bulinefs being fo extremely pq^j^ 
^rious, it is a v^ry confiderable part of prudence, 
to take care what fort of people one is concerne4 
with. One would not choofe to take credit of an 
avaritious and cruel man i left it ihould happen, 
by an unlucky run of trade, that one's afiair^ 
ihould go into confuGon, and one (bould fall un- 
^r the power of fuch a perfon. Becaufe one 
C0ul4 cxped nothing from fuch a creditor^ but 
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the moft rigorous treatment the law would al- 
low. 

The knowledge of human nature, the connec- 
tion between men's general charafters and their 
refpeftive behaviour, and the prudence of ufing 
mankind according to their difpofitions and cir- 
cumftances, fo as to gain one's laudable defigns 
by them, is a very important part of conduft. 

A mifer, for example, is by no means a pro- 
per perfon to apply to for a favour that will coft 
him any thing. But if he be a man of any prin- 
ciple, he will make an excellent partner in trade, 
or arbitrator in a difpute about property. For 
he will condefcend to little things, and flickle 
for trifles, which a generous man would fcorn. 

A pafTionate man will fly into a rage at a tri- 
fling affront; but he will, generally fpeaking, 
foon forget the difobligation, and will be glad to 
do you any fervice in his power to make it up with 
you. It is not therefore by far (o dangerous to 
difoblige fuch a one, as the gloomy, fullen mor- 
Ul, who hardly feems difpleafed, and yet will 
wait feven years for an opportunity of doing you 
a mifchief. ' Again, a cool, flow man is, gene- 
rally fpeaking, the fittefl: to advife with ; but for 
difpatch oif bufinefs, make ufe of the warm, fan- 
guine temper. 

' Ati old man will generally give you the befl: 
advice ; but the young is the fittefl: for buttling 
for your intereft: There are fome men of no 
charader at all •, but take a new tindture from 
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the laft company they were in. It is not fafe to 
have any thing to do with fuch. 

Some men are wholly ruled by their wives, and 
mod men a good deal influenced by them ; as In 
matters of the oeconomy and decorum of life it 
is fit they fhould. It will therefore be prudent, 
generally fpeaking, to accommodate one's fchemes 
to the humour of both parties, when one is to 
enter into important concerns with a married 
man. 

It is vain to look for any thing very valuable 
in the mind of a covetous man. Avarice is ge- 
nerally the vice of abjeft fpirits •, as extravagance 
often, not always, of generous miqds. M<^h, 
who have a great talent at getting of money, mod 
commonly have no other; and you may for the 
mod part take it for granted, that the man, who 
has raifed exorbitant wealth from nothing, has 
been too much engaged in the purfuit of riches, 
to mind his own improvement, or any thing bcr 
fides money. 

" A bully is generally a goward. When there- 
fore one happens unluckily to have to do with 
fuch a one, the beft way is to niake up to him 
boldly, and anfwer him with firmnefs-, if you 
Ihew the leaft fign of fubmiffion, he will take the 
advantage of it, to ufe you ill. 

A boafter is to be fufpefted ip all he fays. 
Such men have a natural ipfirmity, which makes 
them forget what they are aboiit, and run into a 
thoufand extravagancies, which have no con- 
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"o be cruel, deceitful, and fordid. If you know 
i.^uther to be hafty and paf&onate, you may ge- 
re rally take it for granted, that he i3 open and 
ui clefs ; and fo on. Qut thefe rules admit of 
exceptions. 

There are fix forts of people, at whofe hands 
you need not expedl much kinidnefs. The for- 
did and narrow-mindqi think of no-body but 
their noble felves. The lazy will not take the 
^uble to ferve you. The bufy have not time 
to think of you. The over-grown rich man is 
above minding any one who needs his affiftance. 
The poor and unhappy has neither fpirit nor 
ability. The good-natured fool, however wil* 
ling, is not capable of ierving you. 

In negpciating, there are a number of circum- 
fiances to be conGdered, the negledt of any of 
ivhich may defeat your whole fcheme. Firil, the 
fc3L Women, generally ipeaking, are naturally 
{diffident and timorous ; not admirers of plain 
undifguifed truth ; apt to be ihocked at the leail: 
dcfeft of delicacy in the addrefs of thofe who ap- 
proach them I fond of new fchemes ; if frugal, 
apt to deviate into fordid narrownels; almofl 
iiniyecially given to ihew and finery ; ealily in- 
fluenced by inconfiderable motives, if fuitable to 
their humour ^ and not to be convinced of the 
projpriety o^ your propofal, fo much by folid rea- 
foning, as by fome witty or lively manner of 
offering it ; once difpleafed, and always cold ; if 
jHTicked enough to be revengeful, will ftick at no- 

thing 
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diing to accompli(h it. But this laft is an un^ 
common charafler. 

The age of the pcrlbn you arc to deal with is 
alfo to be confidered. Young people are eafily 
drawn into any fcheme, -merely for its being 
new, efpecially if any circumftance in it fuits 
their vanity or love of pleafure. They are ai| 
cafily put out of conceit with a propofal by the 
next perfon they converfe with, ^They are not 
good counfellors : but are-very fit for -adion, 
where you prefcribe them a track, from which 
they know they are not to vary, which ought aU 
ways to be done. For youth is generally preci- 
pitate and thoughtlefs. Old age, on the contra-^ 
ry, is flow, but fure ; cautious, generally, to a 
degree of fufpicioufnefs; averfe to new fchemes 
and ways of life ; generally inclining toward cOr 
vetoufnefs *, fitter to confult with, than to aft for 
you ; not to be won by fair fpeechcs, or convin- 
ced by long reafonings j tenacious of old opi» 
nions, cuftoms, and formalities ; apt to be difl 
obliged with thofe, efpecially younger people, 
who pretend to queftion their judgment 5 fond 
of deference, and of being liftened to. Young 
people in their anger mean lefs than they fay 5 old 
people more. You may make it up with moft 
young men ; old people are generally flow in for- 
giving. • 

The proper time of addreffing a perfon, upon 
an affair of any confequence, is to be carefully 
confidered. Wait on a courtier, when he, or 

any 
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any friend, whofe intereft he efpoufcs, is candi- 
date for fome place or prefcrment. He will not 
then venture to give you a flat denial (however 
he may gull you with promifes) for fear you 
fliould have it in your power to trayerfe his de- 
fign. Or when he has jull had fucccfs in fomc 
of his fchemes; for, being then in good humour, 
he may give you a more favourable reception. 
Do bufinefs with a phlegmatic, flow man, after 
he has drank his bottle; for then his heart is 
open. Treat with a gay man in a morning ; for 
then, if ever, his head is clear. 

SECT. V. 

Of the Regard due to the Opinion of others^ 

Of parrels. 

THERE is a weaknefs very common 
among the befl: fort of people, which is 
very prejudicial, to wit, letting their happineft, 
depend too much upon the opinion of others. It 
is .certain there is nothing more contemptible 
than the good or bad opinion of the multitude. 
Other people lie under fuch difadvantages for 
coming at our true charafters, and are fo often 
mifled by prejudice for or againft us, that it is of 
very little confequence whether they approve 
our conduft, if our own confcience condenips 
us, or whether they find fault, if we are fure we 
afted from honcfl: motives, and with a view to 
worthy ends. But indeed, if it were worth while 

to 
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to endeavour to pleafe mankind, it is natural!/ 
impra&icable ; for the moft part are fo much 
governed by fancy, that what will win their 
hearts to-day, will difj^uft them to-morrow ; 
and the humours and prejudices, which rule 
them, are fo various, and fo oppofite, that what 
will pleafe one fedt or party, will thoroughly dif* 
iatisfy the contrary. 

A wife man, when he hears of reflexions made 
upon him, will confider if they are j lift or not. 
If they are, he will correA the faults taken no-, 
tice of publicly by an enemy, as carefully as if 
they had been hinted to him in private by a 
£Fiend. He, Who has in himfelf wherewith to 
corred bis errors, has no reafon to be uneafy at 
finding them out ; but the contrary. 

When one has had information of his being ill 
tifed by <uiother behind his back, it is firft t£ 
all neceffiuy to know with the utmoll certunty, 
the,exa& truth of what was faid, and the man- 
ner and probable defign of the fpeaken Other- 
ifn£t the confequence may be, that, after you 
you have exprefied your refentment, you may 
^nd the whole was falfe, or not worth your no- 
tice, which laft is generally the cafe. And then 
you are obliged to own you went too far, £> 
that the other then thinks himfelf the offended 
€)eribn. ; Ami very few of mankind know what 
it is fincerely and from the heart to forgive 
^ven after the moft abjeft fubmiflion. 
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He who fets up for forgiving all injuries, wtU 
have nothing elfe to do. He who appears to be 
weak, will be often impofed on. And he who 
pretends to extraordinary (hrewdnefs, invites de^ 
ceivers to try their talent upon him. Therefore 
a little fpirit, as well as much fagacity, is necef* 
iary, to be upon even terms with the world. 

If you can bring yourfelf either not to liften 
to danders againft yourfelf; not to believe that 
they were uttered ; to perfuade yourfelf that the 
peifon who uttered them, was out of humour 
at the time, or was drunk, or that he did not 
fo much mean to prejudice you, as to divert the 
company ; that he was impofed upon with re-^ 
fpedt to your character ; or that he is to be pi- 
tied and forgiven $ if you can bring youdelf to 
any of thefe, you may make yourfelf eaiy, and 
rife above fcandal and malice. And if you flioukl 
make a matter (rf* law, or of life and deaths at 
every idle furmife againft you, you will not be 
a whit the more fecure from feandal^ but the 
contrary. Nothing will fo ef!e£hially keep you 
under cover from the ftrife of tongues, as apeaoe* 
able difpofition, loving retirement and ob^cu« 
rity, and averfe to meddling with the af&bs o£ 
others. 

It is very difficult to interfere in other peo- 
ple's quarrels, or concerns of any kind, without 
fuSering from it one way or other. The wifeA 
men are always the oiO'J: cautious of fuch inter** 
pofitions, well knowing how little good is to be 

done. 
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done, and what a rifque one runs. Even when 
advice is afked, it is very often without any in- 
tention of following it. And the only confe- 
quence of giving one's featimcnts freely, is dif- 
obliging. 

The proper temper of mind for accommoda- 
ting a difference, if one has any regard either to 
prudence or humanity, is by no means a fpite- 
ful, a revengeful, or a four humour. For fuch 
a behaviour will only widen the breach, and in- 
flame the quarrel. At the fame time, it will not 
be prudent to appear difpofed to put up with 
any terms, or drop the affair in difpute at any 
rate, though that is often the bed that is to be 
done. 

When one has to do with a bad man, he may 
think himfelf well ofi^, if he fufiers but a little 
by him, and be thankful that he is got clear of 
him. For fuch a one will go lengths againft a 
confcientious perfon, which he dares not to go 
in his own defence. 

It is vain to think of doing any thing by 
letters toward clearing up a point in difpute. 
One hour*s converfation will do more than^ 
twenty letters. They are ticklifh weapons, and 
require to be handled with the greatefl: cau« 
tion. 

On the prefent head of differences and quar* 
rels, it may not be amifs juft to touch upon the 
fubjeft <rf duels, arifing from a falfe notion of^ 
the point of honour^ True honour does not con^ 

lift 
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fid in a wafpifli temper, or a difpofition to make 
a matter of bloodflied of every trifle; but in an 
invincible attachment to truth and virtue, in 
fpite of fear, fliame, or death itfelf. And if it 
be better to flatter a fool, than fight him ; if it 
be wifdom of two evils to choofe the leaft" ; and 
if the confideration of the atrocious wickednefs 
of throwing away life, and rufliing into the pre- 
fence of our Almighty Judge in the very aft of 
infulting him, without opportunity for repen- 
tance, had its due weight with people, one 
would think they would contrive any way of 
fettling difputes, rather than, with the fword. If 
a perfon has committed a flight injury againft 
me, where lies the prudence, or the common 
fcnfe, of giving him an opportunity of injuring 
me flill worfe *, I mean by taking my life^ ? 

I greatly approve the conduft of an Englijb 
ofiicer in Flanders^ whofc example may fcrvc as 
an univerfal model. That gentleman, having re- 
ceived a challenge from another, refufed to be 
the caufe of the fliedding of either his own, or 
another's blood, cold. The challenger pofl:ed 
him for a coward. He poflied the other for a lyar. 
The challenger threatened to cane him. He told 
him, he would ftand on his own defence. The 
challenger attacked him. He received him with 
a blow of a cudgel on the head, which laid him 
fprawling. He recovered, drew, and made an 
jll*direfted pafs at the pacific gentleman, who 
received him on the point of his fword j. which 
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toded the quarrel The gentleman's courage 
mg well known, and the whole afiair being pub^ 
lic» it was brought in manQaifghter. 

SECT. tl; 

Of Marriage. 

IT h one of the greatefl: unhappinefTes of oui^ 
times that matrimony is fo much difcounte- 
fianced ; That in LsfidMi and 6ther great cities^ 
fb many never marry at all, and that the greateft 
part have got into the unhappy and tmnacura) 
^ay of fading fhe bed: years of their lives iiit 
purfoit of a giddy round of vai^ amQfement!^ 
and criminal pleafilrdi (if any thing criminal carf 
be called a pleaiurtX looking upon the mamed 
ftace as the end of all tte happinefs of life, 
whereas h i) iit truth, when entered hito withf 
prudence, otAy the beginning. How do we ac** 
tordihgly fee our youth go o*i to thirty or forty 
years of age, without e^cr thinking of fett- 
ling in Hfe, as becomes Chriftians and member? 
of ibciety, 611 at lafl, being fated and cloyed 
t9ith lawkfs love, atarice drives them to feek the 
alliance of a wealthy faniily, or dotage puts them 
tipon mifapplying that facred inftitution co the 
moft fordid purpofes. 

The advantages of early marriage, both to the 
community and co particulars^ and the mifcbiefs 
which might thereby be prevented, are not to 
be exprcficd It is therefore my advice to all 

my 
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my young readers, That they enter into the mar- 
riage ft ate as foon*Jas they find themfelves fettled 
in a likely way of fupporting a family. And I 
can promife them, upon the general o^perience of 
all prudent and good-natured men, that,' if they 
make a judicious choice, the oniy thing they will 
have Qccafion to repent of, will be, that they did 
not enter into that (late fooner j and that they will 
find it as much beyond the happieft fingle life, 
as «afc and affluence are beyond the narrowed 
cirqumftances. Indeed, what can be conceived 
more perfcft, in an imperfeft ftate, than an infc- 
parable union of interefts between two perfons, 
who love one^ another with fincerity and tender- 
nefs -, who mutually defire to oblige one another; 
and who can with the utmoft freedom unbofom 
to one another all their joys and all their griefs, 
whereby the one may be doubled and the other 
divided? If friendfliip has afforded matter for fo 
many commendations worked up with innume- 
rable figures of rhetoric, what may not be faid 
of that moft perfcdof all friendfhips, which fub- 
fifts between married perfons? 

I do not deny, that there are women, whofe 
natural tempers are fo unhappy, that it is not 

eafy to live with them ; nor that the ladies of our 
times give themfelves up too generally to an 
idle and expenfive manner of life, to the great 
detriment of oeconomy, and the vexation of pru- 
^dent mafters of families : but it muft be owned, 
at the fame time, that the greateft number of 
Vol. 1. H unhappy 
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unhappy hufbands have tbemfelvcs cl^iefty ta 
thank for what -they fuffer. If a man will be fo 
weak, as, for the fake of either beauty or for- 
tune, ^to run the defperate hazard of taking to 
bis bofom a fury^ or an idiot; or if he will fuf- 
fer a woman, who might, by gentle and prudent 
ways, be reclaimed from her follies, to run on 
to ruin, without having the fpirit to warn her of 
the confequences ; or if, inftead of endeavouring, 
Jby the humane methods of remonftrance and 
'perfuafion, joined with the endearments of con- 
jugal affeftion. which a woman mud: be a mixi"- 
fter to refift, I fay, if inftead of endeavouring by 
mild and afFe6tionate methods to Ihew her tht 
error and bad confequences of her manner of life, 
:a man will refolve to carry things with a high 
Jiand, and to u(e a woman of natural fenfe, birth, 
and fortune, every way equal to himfelf, as a 
flave, or a fool, it is no wonder that his rcmcMi- 
ftrances are inefFeftual, and that domeftic peace 
is interrupted, and oeconomy fubvertedr 

It is not the moft exquifite beauty, the moft 
fprightly wit, or' the largeft fortune, nor all 
three together, nor an hundred other accomplilh^ 
ments, if fuch there were, that will make a man 
happy in a partner for life, who is not endowed 
with the two principal accompliftimentsof good- 
fenfe and good-nature. If a woman has not com- 
mon fcnfe, ihe can be in no refpedt a fit com* 
panion for a reafonable man. On the contrary, 
the whole behaviour of a fool muft be difgufting 

and 
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and tirefonie to eyery one, that knows her, ef- 
pedallyto^a h'ulband, who is obliged to be more 
in her company than any one elfe, who muft 
therefore fee iiiorc of her folly than any one elfe^ 
and muft fuffer more from the fhame of ir, .as 
being more rnearly connedled with her than any 
other perfon. If a woman has .not fome fmall 
fhare of fenfe, what means can ^ htjlb^n^ ufe to 
let her right in any error of condu(5l, into, many 
of which fhe will naturally run ? Not reafpr\j.or 
argument : for a fool is proof ag^inft that. . And 
if (he has not a little good-natqre -, to .^tt^n^pt 
to' advife her, will be only arguing with a tem- 
peft, or .a roufing fury. 

^If, between. the two n'wrried perfons, there be 
upon the whole enough for ^a comfortable Jub- 
fiftence according to their ftation, and temper of 
mind, it fignifies very little wl>ether it comes ,^y 
one ride,pr the other, or both. Nothitig is ipore 
abfurd, than that it fliould feem of fuch impor- 
tance in the judgment of mar^y people, fhat a 
orentleman make a match Tui tattle to himfelf, as 
they often very improperly call it ; by which 
they mean, that he is in duty bound to find out 
a lady poffeffed of a fortune equal to his own, 
though what he has already may be more tjian 
fufficient for fupporting the, rank he is boni in. 
The confequences of this mercenary way^of pro- 
ceeding, are only the accumulating more and 
mo're materials for luxury, ;v,anity, and oftenta- 
tion -, the perverfion of the inftitution of mar- 

H 2 riage. 
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riage, which was for the mutual fupport and com- 
fort of the parties, into a mere affair of bargain and 
fale ; the alienating, or cooling the aSeftions of 
the parties for one another, by (hewing each of 
them, that the union was not entered into by the 
other on account of any perfonal regards, but 
from mercenary motives only 5 and the fepara- 
tion, inftead of the union, of interefts. It is no 
wonder, that fuch marriages prove unhappy; 
and that each ^ fhould look upon the other as a 
clog annexed to the fortune, which was the prin- 
cipal objeA each aimed at, and fhould tlierefore 
mutually wifh one another well out of the 
way. 

I do not here mean to infinuate, that every 
woman of fortune mufl of courfe be good for no- 
thing. But that a man in affluent circumflances 
is much to blame, who, for the fake of adding 
to an heap already too large, enters into an en- 
gagement, to which inclination does not lead him, 
and deprives himfelf of an opportunity of gain- 
ing iand fixing the afFedions of a virtuous and 
amiable perfon,- raifed by him to a rank above 
her expectations, and thereby infpired, if fhc is 
not wholly void of goodnefs, with fuch a fcnfe 
of gratitude to her benefaftor, as mufl influence 
all her aftions. 

On the other hand, nothing is more dreadful 
than the profpeft thofe people have, who from 
romantic love run precipitately into an engage- 
ment, that mufl hold for life, without confidcr- 

... • • 
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irig or providing for the confequenxxis. Two 
young perfons, who hurry into marriage, without 
areafonable profpeft of an inconje to fupport ihcm 
and their family, are in a CDndition as wrecched» 
as any 1 know of, where a guilty confcience i$ 
out of the queftion. Let a man confider a little, 
when he views the objeft of his paflion, to whom 
he longs to be united by a facred and indiflblu- 
blc bond, how he will bear to fee thofc eyes, 
every glance of which makes his heart bound 
with joy, drowned in tears, at the thought of 
mifery and poverty coming upon her ; how he will 
bear to fee that face, whofe fmile rejoices bis 
fiml, grown pale and haggard through anguifh olf 
mind •, or how he will bear to think that the 
ofispring, (he is going to bring forth, is to be 
born to beggary and mifery. If young people 
conGdered maturely the fearful confequences of 
.marriage, where there is no profpedl of a pro- 
per provifidn, and where the anguifli of poverty 
will be the more intolerable, the more fincere 
their affeftions are j they would not run head- 
long, as wc often fee them, into mifery irre- 
trievable. 

It may often happen, that the family and con- 
nexions with which a woman is engaged, may 
alone be of more advantage to a man than 
a fortune ; as on the other hand, it may happen, 
that a woman of fortune, may be fo given to ex- 
pence, or may bring with her fuch a tribe of 
poor relations, as thrice the income of her for-^ 

H 3 tunc 
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tune would not be fufficient to maintain. Ii> 
either of tbele cafes, a man's prudence is to di- 
r€&, fiim to make that choice which will be the 
bed upon tJie whole. 

It is a fatal error in the cohdu£b of many 
young people in the lower ranks of life, to mak^: 
choice of young women, who have been brought 
up in indolence, and gaiety, and are not pofieP 
fed of fortunes fuitable the manner of life they 
have been accuftomed to. The probable confe* 
quence of fuch matches is great and remedilefs 
niifery. For fuch women, having never been 
praftifed in the oeconomy of families, are inca-. 
pable of applying themfelves with that attentioit 
^nd afliduity, much lefs condefcenfion, to the 
meaner parts of houfhold affairs, which is abfo-. 
lutely neceflary, where the income is but mo4c- 
rate. If a young trader's gains are but fmsall* 
and his help-mate neither brings in any thir^ to 
the common flock, nor knows how to make the 
mod of a little, and at the fame time there is a 
profpeft of a numerous family of children com- 
ing on, with the cafualties of ficknefs, a decay 
of trade, and fo forth, the man, who finds, him- 
felf involved in fuch a fccne of troubles, may 
juftly be looked upon, as among the mott 
wretched of mof tals. 

Thofc marriages, in Ihort, are likely to be 
crowned with all the happinefs this ftate admit* 
of, where a due regard is had to the qualities of 
the mind, to perfonal endow nients, as an agree- 
able 
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able appearance, and a fuicable age, and to pru« 
dsntial confiderations ; and where either the one 
or the other is negle6ted, mifery is the confe- 
quence to be looked for. 

There is nocareor diligence tpo much to ufe,nor 
any enquiry too curious to be nude, before one 
engages for life. In an unhappy marriage, every 
little occurrence, every trifling circumftance, calls 
to remembrance the wretchednefs of the ftate, 
and the happinefs one has miffed by making 
an injudicious choice -, as, on the contrary, in 
an happy union, no accident is too trifling to 
pafs without furnifhing fomewhat to give plea- 
fare or entertainment, which mufl: be heightened 
by being mutual. Let young people, therefore, 
be advifed, above all things to be careful what 
choice they make. And that they may be effec- 
tually divefted of all prejudices and attachnMnts 
in favour of any perfon, whofe outward appea- 
rance, fortune, birth, or other circumftance, fe- 
parate from the endowments of the mind, may 
be apt to miflead them, let them confidcr the 
chara£ter of the objcft, abftraftly from the glare 
of beauty, or the luftre of fortune, and then be 
true to themfelves, and adt the part which the 
judicious and impartial approve of. 

Let a young gentleman obferve, before he allowis 
his affeftions to fix upon a particular objeifl, what 
figure and charafter (he bears in the world ; 
whether others admire her, as well as himfelf -, 
efpecially, whether the cool and judicious, and , 

H 4 elderly 
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elderly people approve her charafter, condudl, 
and all circumftances, as well as the young, the 
thoughtlefs, and pafljonate. The bloom of beauty 
will foon wither ; the glitter of riches, and the 
farce of grandeur, will quickly become infipid ; 
nor will any thing earthly give peace to the 
wretch who has taken a ferpent into his bofom, 
whofe fting he feel every moment in his heart. 

During the time of courcfhip, though a man 
tnuft rcfolve to put on a fmooth and engaging 
behaviour, there is no neceflity, nor is it ex-pec* 
ted by the reafpnable part of womankind, that 
the dignity qf the nobler fex fnould belaid aGde, 
and the lover debafe himfelf from a man of fpi- 
fity to a flaye, or a fycophant. On the contrary, 
it is abfolutely neceflary, if people are refjived 
to conful^ the happinefs of the marriage- ftate, 
to behave to one another in coqrtlhip, in fuch a 
manner that neither may have reafon to reproach 
the other with having acted a deceitful and un- 
worthy part. For, if mutual love and efteem be 
the very cemjsnt of matrimonial happinefs, and 
if it be impoflible to love and efteem a perfon, 
who ba^ deceived and impofed upon one, how 
cautious ought both parries tq be, before enter- 
ing into fo clofe an union, of doing what may 
ti:nd to leffen their mutual love and efteem for 
one another? 

Nor is there lefs prudence requifite for pre- 
ferving the happinefs of the marriage-ftate, than 
fpr cftablifiiing it at firft. When it happens^ a§ 

It 
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it will unavoidably at times, that the hufband, or 
wife, is a littleout of humour, it will be highly im- 
prudent for the other to infift upon reafoning 
the matter out, or deciding the point in quef-' 
tion, at that time. The difpute ought to be let 
alone, at lead till fome time afterwards, or, if 
poflible, dropped entirely. It may even be pro- 
per often to give up a point, and agree (con* 
trary to one's own judgment) to what is ad* 
vanced by the other •, which will (hew, that one 
does not oppofe from mere perverfenefs ; but on 
good grounds. 

Again, if one happens to be in a thoughtful, 
or ferious mood, it muft be very injudicious in 
the other to put on a very gay behaviour 5 and 
^ontrariwife. Married people ought to think no- 
thing trifling, or of fmall confequence, that may 
pleafe or difguft one another. They ought to 
watch one another's looks j to ftudy one another's 
tempers ; to fly to oblige one another ; and to be 
afraid of the blowing of a feather, if it has the leafl 
chance to difpleafc. For, while the hufband con- 
fults his wife's fatisfadtion, he is ftudying to pro- 
mote his own happinefs, and fo of the wife. 
Cleanlinefs, drefs, complaifance ; every little 
piece of obfequioufnefs and tendernefs ; confult- 
ing one another upon every trifle, however obvi- 
ous ; commendations of one another's judgment 
or taile, if expreflfed with addrefs, and without the 
appca^rance of flattery 5 yielding every point, if 

poflible. 
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poifllblcy before there be time to d'lfpute k v tBefe 
are the arts by which love is kept alive for life. 
Too great, and too conftant kmdnefs and in- 
dulgence will fometrmes be founci to lefien aSec- 
lion, as it may make the fmalleft occafional re* 
miflion, or change of behaviour, be conftrued 
into coldnefs. Even the conftant prefence of 
married perfons together, where there is no op-» 
portuqity of k>nging for the light of one ano* 
ther, noay occafion indifference. So delicate is 
the paflion of love, and fo eafily cooled! 

SECT. VII. 

Of the Management $f Children. 

CHILDREN being the ufual confequence 
of marriage, it is natural in this place to 
fay fomething on the conduft that is nccef- 
fary f6r bringing them up to maturity, and fet- 
tling them in the world. 

It is certain, that what very ftrongly affedts the 
ijiothcr, will likewife often produce amazing ef- 
fefts both upon the body and the mind of the 
infant in her womb. If therefore a man does 
not choofe to have a monfter, an idiot, or a fury 
born to him, he ought to take the utmoft care, 
that his pregnant wife be kept as much as pofli- 
ble from the fight of uncouth objefts, and from 
whatever may terrify her, or ruffle her temper. 
. Indeed the diftrefs a weak woman undergoes in 
[that condition* is fuch, that none but a favage 

could 
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could find in his heart to he^htcln. it by iUI 

uiage. 

The child being brought . into the worlds the 
Care of its health lies wholly upoa the mother* 
And that mother, who, according to the pre- 
fent polite cuilom, more barbarous than any that 
prevails among the brutes^ turns her own off* 
fpring over to the care of a mercenary nurfe, 
on any pretence but abfolute neceOity, pught not 
to be furprifed, if her child grows up with a dif-» 
eafed conftitution, or a depraved difpofition, the 
cfft&s of fucking the breaft of an unhealthy or 
ill-tempered woman ; or if its tender limbs be 
diftorted, its faculties flupified, or its days ihort** 
ened by gin, opium, or Godfreys cordial *. 

Whoever would have healthy and hardy chiU 
dren, mud not only live temperately tbemfelves^ 
but mud take care, that their children, efpeci- 
ally in their infancy, be kept from all manner of 
grofs food, as meat, and fauces, and be allowed 
t6 indulge very fparingly in fweet-meats, but by 
no means to touch ftrong liquors. With every 
bit of the one, or fip of the other, an infant 
fwallows the feeds of a variety of fpecies of dif- 
eafes. For it being impoITible that the ftomach 
of a child fhould be ftrong enough to digeft 
what thofe of grown people cannot, without pre* 

* A common cuftom with indaflrioasnurfeSy to quiet the 
children committed to their care, that they may in the mean 
time go oh with other budnefs. 
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jodicetotheirconftitution8,and(horteningof their' 
days, ic is plain, that fuch fubftances mufk turn 
to crudities, which muft -mix with and corrupt 

' the whole mafs of blood. If a child is never 
ufed to indulgence in this rcfpcw^, he will fufFer 
nothing from the refufal of what is not fi: for 
him. For he will be juft what he is made by ha- 
bit and cuftom* 

From the time a child begins to fpeak, to 
four or five years of age, is the proper period 
for breaking and forming his temper. If that 
important work is not done within this time, it 
is, in moft children, not to be done at all. For 
the mind quickly acquires a degree of obftinacy 
and intraftablencfs, that is not to be conquered 

, by any methods which tender parents can bring 
themfelves tq ufe. And habits once rooted, are 
not to be eradicated but by very violent means. 
Of all the follies, which fhew themfelves in in- 
numerable different ways, in the conduft of our 
weak and Ihort-fighted fpecies, there is none that 
is more general, that goes more extravagant 
lengths, or proves more fatal, than that which 
appears in the partiality of fond parents for their 
children. To love our offspring with the utmpft 
tendernefs, to labour, to wilh, and to pray for 
thcirreal good, is, no doubt, our indifpenfable 
duty. But to (hut our eyes againft their faults, 
^ to refolve not to correft them for fear of 
'giving a little pain ; to effeminate and enervate. 

their 
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their fpirics by fondling them ; to grant to theiD 
importunity what we ought on all accounts to 
refufe I to hurt their conftitutions by indulging 
them in what is improper for them; to neglefb 
the culcivation of their minds with ufeful know* 
ledge, through fear of overburdening their fa-* 
culcies; and, above all, to be fo weak as to lee 
them know our weaknefs ; if there be any infir- 
mity beyond this, it muft be fomewhat I have 
never heard of, 

By that time people come to be parents, it is 
to be expedled they fhould be paft the folly of 
youth, the ufual excufe for the next greatefl: 
weaknefs of human nature, I mean romantic love. 
But we fee every day inftances to the contrary ; 
parents indulging their children in every wrong 
tendency, and even delighted with that very ob- 
ftinacy, and thofe very follies, which they cannot 
but think, muit one day make both them and 
.their children unhappy ; allowing themfelves to 
be overcome by their folicitations, to grant them 
what they know muft prove hurtful to them ; 
and with- holding from them, at their dcfire, what 
they know is their greateft good. . * 

A proof of the mifchicfs arifing from fondnefs 
for children, is. That we find by experience, the 
fools in a great family are generally the ekleft 
and youngeft, whofe fate is commonly to be moit 
doted on, Thofe in the middle, who pafs neg- 
Icded^ are commonly fpund to turn out beft in 
life. Natural fons, foundlings, and. out-caft^ 

often 
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often -make ihcir Avay better in the world, by 
their awn induflnry, with Ittde or no education, 
than tthofc wholiave beea brought up in crfFemi*- 
nacy and extimaganae,. and with expedbdon^ of 
a fortune ; whofe education is i}y'thofe means iii 
great taeafnre defeated. 

If you obkwe your cChild given to failhood, 
oneiofiifae wx&tendencies that can difcover itfelf 
ia ji^yoi}njg.mmd'(as implying a kind of natural 
bafenefs of fpirit), the point in view muft be, to 
endeavour to raifeaA-him fuch a fenfe of honour, 
as may fet him- above ^hat bafe pradice. For 
this purpofe, itimay beptoperto exprefe theut- 
jnoft aftonifhment lupon'the 'firfl: information of 
his tranfgcefling that way ; to feem to difbelieve 
it, and to punifh him rather with fliame and the 
lofs of your favour, thaji ^nf other way ; and if 
you can raife in him a fenfe Of fhame, you wiH 
quickly habituate him to take care of falling into 
(hameful adUons. A turn to pilfering t)f play-^ 
things, or fweet-meats, is to be treated in the 
fame manner ; as is alfo a difpofition to tricking 
SLt play, and in purchsifing of pi ay- things of 
others his equals. 

To remove out of the way one great tempta- 
tion to lying, -or equivocation (which is as bad), 
it will be a good method to let him khow^ he 
may always expeft to be pardoned what he'has 
done amifs,* upon- an honclt and ingenuous con- 
feffion. For indeed there is no fault a child is 
likely tO' be guilty of, that is fobad as aiye, or 

trick. 
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trldU, to excufe it. Tberefbre it will be beft, be^ 
^re you iineaciOA what you have to accufe him 
efy.t<d put it in his -power to favetbtf^i^ifhmcnt, 
■by making the difc^very himfclf, hitiniStiBg, that 
you know more than he may ^bihk^f, and'th^ 
you will treat hitn accordingly m you find be 
deals ingenuoufly with you, or othcrwifc. 

If your fon fcems to (hew a torn to craft, and 
•fly deceit, which appears in fomc children very 
^rly, and is a vei*y unpromifing -diarafter, the 
Iflidieft ^wfiy to tereak himof that'Viee, isby (hew- 
ing him that his little arts arefeen thrdugh ; by 
tiiivfitiphingovtr him, and ridiculing 4iis ine(Fec- 
tual cunning in chie bereft m^nMryou can 4 and 
by -fufpe6bing fome defign in all lie fays and does, 
and' putting him^O'iuch inconveniencies by your 
.fvifpicions of him, as may make him refol^e to 
Iiei4)pren and-honeft, merely in felf* defence. 

If his bent be tapaflion and refetitment, (hut- 
ting 4iim \>p, and keeping him tfrdm his diver- 
fions and play-fellows, is the -proper method of 
«tr6ating him ; b^caufe it gives hxm an opportu- 
nity for what he moft wants, to wit, <:onfidera- 
tion, and attention to his own weaknefs, which 
is^U that is in early age neceiiary to the conqueft, 
of it. 

If he appears timorous or cowardly, it will 
be neceffary to acduflrom him by degrees ^o 
crowds, to (tormy weather, to rough -waters, to 
the fight of counterfeit fighting-tnati^hes, and to 
be handled a little roughly, but without danger 
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joi being hurt, by others of his own age. If his 
temper feems too boifterous, fo that he is always 
ready to quarrel, and loves fighting for fight- 
ing's fake, keeping him among the female part 
of the family is the hkeliefl: mechanical means I 
know for foftening his manners. 

If he (hews too much felf-conceit, it will be 
neceffary to mortify him from time to time, by 
ihewing him his defe£bs, and how much he is ex* 
ceeded by others. If he is bafbful and timorous, be 
muft be encouraged and commended for what- 
ever he does well. 

If a child feems inclined to fauntering and idle- 
neisi emulation is the proper cure to be admi- 
niftred. If he fees others of bis equals honoured 
and care0ed for ufing a little diligence, he muft 
. be of a temper uncommonly infenfible, and of a 
fpirit uncommonly abjed, if he is not moved to 
. emulate their improvements. 

Lying a-bed in a morning, or pafling, at atiy 
time, a whole day, without doing fomewhat, 
toward his improvement, if in health, ought by 
no means to be allowed in a child, who is come 
to the age of learning to fpcll. And if he is from 
his infancy accuflomed to hear fchools and places 
of education fpoke of asfcenes of happinefs ; and 
has books (not fweet-meats, play-things, or fine 
cloaths) given him as the moft valuable prefents 
and the richeft rewards, he can hardly fail to be 
moved to exert himfclf. 

But 
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But all this is diredly contrary to the common 
praftice of threatening a child with fchool, when-^ 
ever he does amifs, of fetting him a tafk as a 
punifhment, and of fending for him from fchool, 
from time to time, as a gratification. 

A tendency to prodigality in a child is to be 
curbed as early as poffible. For he who will in 
his youth lavilh away half-pence, when he comes 
to manhood will be apt to fquander away gui- 
neas. The beft methods I know for correfting 
this biafs in a child, are fuch as theie ; Encou- 
raging him to fave a piece of money fome little 
time, on the promife of doubling it, and, which 
is to the fame purpofe, lefiening . his allowance 
(but not by any means depriving him wholly of 
pocket-money) in cafe of mifconduft ; obliging 
him to give an exaft account of his manner of 
laying out his money, by memory at firft, and 
afterwards in a written account, regularly kept ; 
putting in a purfe by icfelf a penny or fixpence 
for every penny or fixpence given him, and Ihew'- 
ing him from time to time the fum ; and fo forth. 

There is no error more fatal than imagining, 
that pinching a youth in his pocket-money will 
teach him frugality. On the contrary, it will 
only occafion his running into extravagance with 
fo much the more eagernefs, whenever he comes 
to have money in his own hands. As pinching 
him in his diet, will make his appetite only the 
more rapacious. In the fame manner, confining 
him too much from divcrfions and company, will 

Vol. I. I heighten 
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heighten his dcfirc after them. And overloading 
and fatiguing him with ftudy, or with religious 
exercifes, will difguft him againfl learning and 
devotion. For human nature is like a ftream of 
water, which, if too much oppofcd in its courfe, 
will fwell, and at length overflow all bounds ; 
but, carefully kept within its banks, will enrich 
and beautify the places it vifits in its courfe. 

If you put into the hands of your child more 
money than is fuitaole to his age and difcretion^ 
exped to find that he has thrown ft away upon 
what is not only idle, but hiirtfuL A certain 
fmall regular income any child above fix jt^rs of 
age ought to have, and I fhould think no extra-* 
ordinary advance proper upon any account. 
When be comes to be capable of keeping an ac- 
count, he ought to be obliged to it. Hb will 
thereby acquire a habit of frugalitT, attentk>n^ 
and prudence, that will |?e of fervicc to him thra' 
his whole life. On the contrary, giving a young 
perfon money to fpend at will, without requiring 
any account of it, is leading, or rather forcing 
him upon extravagance and folly. . 

As to a turn to covetoufnefs and hoarding, it 
is in a child a frightful temper, indicating a na- 
tural inclination to fordid fclfifhnela. This be- 
ing a difpolition which ftrengthens with years, 
and holds to the lafl:, when it begins to appear 
fo early, it is to be expeded it will come to an 
excefflve degree in time. A lad ought ta be 
broke of this unhappy turn, by (hewing him the 
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ddioufnefs of it in the jadgment of all open- 
hearted people, and by expofing his chtirlilhnefi 
to the ridicule of his equals. Children ought to 
be accuftomed from their earlieft years, to bring 
themfelves With eafe to-quit what they rtiay have 
a right to ; to give away p^rt of their fruits or 
fweet-meats, and to btftow out of their pocket- 
money for the relief of the poor. 

A natural perverfenefs and obftihacy in the 
temper of a child^ it is hardly poffible to break 
after feven or eight years of age, till reafon and 
experience do it, which may never happen. And 
even before that early period, it is not, in fome^ 
to be conquered, but by fevere means ; though 
fevcrity may be tifed without violence, as by con- 
finement and dieting. When a parent finds him- 
&)f oblrgrd to come to extremities, the mildefl: 
way of proceeding is to refolve to go through 
with it at once. It is llkewife a more efFeftual 
method to puHifh once with fome feverity, than 
a great many times in a fuperficial manner. For 
when once a child, of a fturdy fpirit and conftitu- 
tion, becomes atcuftomed topunilhmcnt, he grows 
hardened againft it, till at length it lofes its ef- 
fc&% and becomes no punifhment. I need not 
add^ that cotredioii, when things comes to the 
e x tre mi ty which renders it abfolutely neceflary^ 
ought always to be ^miniftered with coolnefs and 
deliberation^ and not without vifible reluftance^ 
that the child m^y plainly fee, it is not paffion in 
the ptfrent, but a regard to his good, and abfo- 
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lute ncceffity, that brings it upon him. And, as 
nothing but a vifible pravity of mind is fufiicient 
to make fo rough a remedy neceflary, fo when- 
ever the perverfenefs or wickednefs of difpofition, 
which occaiioned it, feems perfeftly conquered, 
it ought by all means to be given over, and a 
quite contrary behaviour to be aflumed by the 
parent. For, the danger of hardening the tem- 
per of a child, by making him too familiar with 
punifhment, is almoft as bad as any fault intend- 
ed to be corredted by it. Confinement, dieting, 
reftraint from the amufements allowed to others 
his equals, the lofs of his father's or mother's 
favour, and, above all, difgrace, arc much the 
mod ingenuous punifhments to be infli(^cd on 
young gentlemen. 

When it is found neceflary to inflift difgrace, 
the utmoft care ought to be taken, that the 
whole family appear to be of a mind. If the fa- 
ther chides, and the mother, or any other per- 
fon, encourages, what effed can be expected to 
be worked upon the mind of the child ? On the 
other hand, when he meets with coldnefs and 
difcouragement from every body, he will find 
himfelf under a ncceflity of amending his man- 
ners in his own defence. 

To make the young mind the more fufceptible 
of a fenfe of fhame, and to infpire it with fenti- 
nicnts of true honour; youth fliould be very 
early taught to entertain worthy thoughts of the 
dignity of human nature, aftd the reverence we 
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owe ourfelves, fo that they may be made to 
(land in fo much awe of themfelves as not to do 
a mean adlion, though never to be known to any 
creature. 

All methods of education ought in general to 
be direded to the improvement of fo^me good 
tendency, or the correQion of fome wrong turn 
in the mind. And that parent, or tutor, who' 
thinks of forming a rational creature, as he 
would break a hound or a colt, by feverity alone, 
without endeavouring to re<5Hfy the judgment 
and bend the will, fhews himfelf wholly ignorant 
of human nature, and of the work he has under- 
taken. From the time a child can ipeak, it is 
capable of being reafoned with, in a way fuitable 
to its age, and of being convinced of the good 
or evil of its aflions \ and is never to be correct- 
ed without ; otherwife you may conclude, that 
the eSeft will ceafe with the fmart. A fenfe of 
honour and fhame, and of the right and wrong 
of actions, are the proper handles of education, 
as they lead diredliy to virtue, and lay a reftraint 
upon the mind itfelf. Punifhment, if not ma- 
naged with great judgment, and adminiftered 
rather as a mark and attendant of that difgrace, 
into which a youth has brought himfelf by bad 
behaviour, may have no other effcft, than that 
of pcrfuading him, that pain is a great evil, 
which he ought not to think, but be taught to 
defpife it. Or it may tend, if overdone, to har- 
den and brutalize* his temper, and lead him to 
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ufe others as he has been ufcd. Paltry rewards, 
^s fine cloaths, or play-things, ought likewifc 
never to be beftowed without a caution, that they 
^re given not as things valuable in themfelveSi 
but only as marks of favour and approbation. 
If this be not taken care of, a child may be led 
to look upon fuch baubles as ihtfummum ionm 
pf life, which will giv^ him a quite wrong turn 
of mind. 

In chiding, or cprred^ing, it will be oeceflary 
to take the utmoft care not to reprefent to ai 
young perfon kh fault as unpardonable, or h» 
cafe as defperate ; but to leave room for refoirr 
ination 4 left he thin{& he has utterly lofl; his cba- 
rader, and fo become ftupidly indifferent about 
recovering your favour, pr amending his maa-? 
ners. Nor is the recovery of any perfon undq? 
thirty years of age to be wholly defpaired of, 
where there is a fund of fenfe, and an ingennoo^ 
temper to work upon. 

A turn to cruelty, appearing in a child's det 
lighting in teazirig his equals, in pulling infeds 
to pieces, and in torturing birds, frogs, cats, or 
other animals, ought by all means to be roQOed 
cue as foon as pofiible. Children ought to be 
convinced of what they arc not generally aware 
of. That an animal can feel, though it cannot 
fiomplain, and that cruelty to a beaft or in&dir, 
is as much cruelty, and as truly wicked, as when 
pxercifed upon our owq fpeciea, 

There 
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There arc few children that may not be formed 
to tradablenefs and goodnei^, where a parent has 
the confcience to ftudy carefdlly his duty in this 
refpc(5b,the fteddinefs to go through with it, and 
the fagacity to manage properly the natural ten- 
dencies of the mind, to play them againfl: one 
another, to fupply what may be defeftive, to 
correft what may be wrong, and to lop oflf what 
Thzy be redundant. 

Let only a parent confider with htntfelf what 
temper he would have hisfon tieof, when atnaH; 
and let hitn cuhrivate that in him, while a child* 
If he would not have hrm fierce, cruel, ^ re- 
vengeful, let him take care early to fhew his dif- 
pleafare at every inftance of furlinefs, or malice, 
againft his play-fcllow§, or cruelty to brutes or 
]nfe6l8« If lie would not wifti him to prove of a 
fretful and peeviQi temper,, ready to lofe all j>a- 
tience at every iittle difappointment in life, let 
him take care from the firft, not to humour 
bim in all his childifh freaks, not to fhew him 
that he can refufe him nothing, nor efpecially to 
give him what he aiks, becaufe he cries, or is 
out of humour for it, but for that very reafon 
to with-hold what might otherwife be fit for him. 
If he would not have him a glutton, when he 
comes to be a man, let him not confult his ap- 
petite too much in his childhood ; and fo of the 
reft. 

It is a moft fatal miftakc, which many parents 
arc in with refped to the important bufinefs of. 
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formirtg the mord charafter of their children^ 
That the faults of children are of little confer 
quence. Yet it is the very fame difpolition, 
which makes a chi)d, or youth, paflionate, falfe^ 
Qr revengeful, and which in the man produces 
murder, peijury, and all the mofl: atrocious 
(crimes. The very fame turn of mind, whiclf 
puts a child, or youth, upon beating his play- 
fellows with his little harmlefs hand, will after- 
w^rds, if not corrected, arm him with a fwprd 
(0 execqte his revenge* How then can parent^ 
^e fo unthinking as to connive at, much more to 
encourage, a wrong tiirn pf mind \n their chil- 
dren ? At the fame fime that they would do thei'f 
utmoft to redtify any J^lemifh in a feature or 
limb^ as knowing that it wiil elfe be quickly iib 
purable ^ they allo^ the mind to run into vice and- 
fiiforder, which they know m^y be fpon irre- 
frievabl?. 

If your child threatened to grow crooked, or 
deformed ; if be were dwarfifli and ftuqted ; if 
he were weak in one or moi-e of his limbs ; or 
did not look with both eye§ alike; would you 
not giye any thipg in the world to h^ve fqch in- 
firmity ftrengthened, or wroqg caft of features 
redreffed ? Would yqu put off endeavouring this 
for one day after you h^d difcovered the defedt? 
And will you trifle with a deformity of infinitely 
greater confequence, a blcmifh in the mind? 
^ould yoi| ^nfwer to any one, who ^dvifed you 
p ^ ren:e^y for weak hams, pr an arm threatening 
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to wither ; that, as your child grew up, they 
ivould ftrengthen of themfelves, and therefore ic 
was needlefs to take any trouble atprefent? Why 
then fhouldyou put off ufing your utmofl: endea- 
vours, and that as foon as poflible, for breaking 
the impptency of his paflions, bettering his tem« 
per, and ftrengthening his judgment ? Will you 
f^y, that| though your child is now at fix years 
old, . fretful, perverfe, crafty, given to idlenefs, 
lying, and difobedience ; it does not follow, that 
he muft be fo at twenty or thirty ? Why do you 
.pot likpwife perfuade yourfelf, that he muft out- 
grow fquinting, or a high fhoulder S You can- 
not think a (hort neck, or a wrong caft of the 
eye, a worfe blemifli than a turn to f^Uhood, ma-* 
lice, or revenge ? Yet you encourage your fon, 
at three years of age, to vent his fpite upon what- 
ever difobliges him, even upon the floor, when 
he catches a fall. He aiks you what you have 
got in your hand : you do not choofe to let him 
have it % and you have not the courage to tell 
him fo. You therefore put him off with anfwer- 
ing, that it was nothing. By and by, he has 
laid hold of fomewhat not fit for him, which he 
endeavours to conceal. You alk him what he 
has got : Has he not your own example and au- 
thority ^pr putting you off with a Ihuffling an- 
fwer ? He alks fomewhat not fit for him. You 
refufe it : he falls a crying : you give it him. 
Is there any furer way of teaching him to make 
pfe conftantly of the fapie mean; for obtaining 

whatever 
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whatever his wa/ward will is fet upon ? You trick 
him up with tawdry OrnamentSt and dangle him 
about after all manner of fhews and entertain- 
ments, while he ought to be applying to his im<« 
provement in (bmewhat ufeful. Is not this teach- 
ing hmiy that finery and gadding are the perfec- 
tion Off life ? Is not this planting in his nnnd widi 
your own hand the feeds of vice and foHy ? Yet 
you would turn away a nurfery-maid, who ftould, 
for h^r diverfion, tekch him to (quint, or ftam- 
ttrer, or go awry. ' 

It is ftrange, that parents (bouM ^tber be fe 
wieak, as to look upon any fault in die minds of m 
their children as of fittle confequence, and mot ▼ 
worth correding ; or that they (hould not gene- 
rally have the fagadty to diftinguifli between 
diofc infirmities, which, being the efiefts of 
unripe age^ muft of <:ourfe cure tbemiel vos, and 
thofoi which, being occafioned i^ a wrong cad 
in the mind, are likely to grow ih'onger and 
ftronger. ThoUghtl^nefs, timidity, and love of 
play, which are natural to childhood, may be 
«xpefled to abate as years come on. Bi2it it is 
evidently not fo with a turn to deceit, malke, or 
perverfenefs. 

I cannot help adding here one advice to pa« 
rents, whicli, if it fhould not be thought over 
complaifant, is however well meant. It is, that 
they would take care to fet before their children 
an unexceptionable example. The donfequence 
of a neglect of this will be, that children will be 

drawn 
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drawn to imitate what is bad, and be prevented 
from regarding what good advice may be given 
them. Do not imagine you can efiedually in- 
culcate upon your ion the virtues of fobriety and 
frugality, while he ices your houie and your 
table the (cenes of luxury and gluttony i or that 
your afieded grave leflbns will attach him to pu* 
rity and piety, while your converiation is inter- 
larded with fwearing and oblcenity ^ or that you 
can perfuade him to think of the care of his ibul 

^ as the great concern, while he fees that you live 
only to get money. 

Thde natural inclinations of the human mind 

^ ought to be encouraged to the utmoft (under proi> 
per regulations) which tend to put it upon adlion 
and excelling. Whoever would wifh his Ton to 
be diligent in his ftudies, and active in bufineis, 
can u& no better means for that purpofe, than 

. fining up in him emulation, a delke of praiie, 
and a ienfe of honour and ihame. Curiofity 
wiU put a youth upon enquiring into the natures 
and reafons of things, and endeavouring to ac« 
quire univerfal knowledge* This paOion ought 
therefore to be excited to the utmoft, and grati- 
fied, even when it ihews itfelf by his afking the 
moft childifh queftions, which ihould always be 
^nfwered in as rational and fatisfying a manner 
as poffible. 

It is by habit rather than precept, that a 

young perfbn is beft farmed to readinefs and ad- 

drcfe in doing things. If your fon hands a glals 
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or a tea-cup awkwardly, he will profit more bjr 
making him do it over again, dire&ing him how, 
than by preaching to him an hour. It is the 
fame in fcholarlhip, and in his behaviour to his 
equals, as to juftice and fincerity ; which (hews 
the advantage of a focial, above a folitary educa* 
tbn. Therefore opportunities of planting pro- 
per habits in young people ought to be fought, 
and they kept doing, merely that by pra&ice 
they may come to do things well at lad. 

On this head, I cannot help remarking on the 
unhappy conftraint I have oftefn, with much 
fympathy, fecn very young children put under ^ 
before company. The chiding leftures I have 
heard read to boys and girls of eight or ten years 
'of age, about holding up of heads, putting back 
ihoulders, turning out toes, and making legs, 
have, I am pcrfcraded, gone a ^ood way toward 
difgufting the poor children againft what is called 
behaviour. Did parents conflder, that, even in 
grown people, the gracefulnefs of behaviour con- 
fifts in an eafy and natural motion and gefture, 
and looks denoting kindnefs and good- will ,t6 
thofe with whom they converfe ; and that if, a 
child's heart and temper are formed to civility, 
the outward expreflions of it will come in all due 
time •, did parents, I fay, conGder, thefe obvious 
things, they would beftow their chief attention 
Upon the mind, and not make themfelves, their 
children, and thieir friends, uncafy about making 
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courteTies, and legs, twenty times in a quarter of 
an hour. 

The bodily infirmities of children niay often 
by proper management be greatly helped^ if not 
wholly cured. Crookednefs, for example, by 
fwinging and hanging by the arm next to the 
crooked fide. Squinting, by fpe£fcacles properly 
contrived, and by fiiooting with the bow. A 
paralytic motion in the eyes, by the cold bath 
and nervous remedies. Wcaknefs in the eyes, by 
waihing them in cold water, and not fparing them 
too much. Baflifulnefs and blufhing, by com- 
pany and encouragement. Crooked nefs in the 
legs, by being fwung with moderate weights 
fattened to the feet, and ufing ridings as an ex« 
ercife, more frequently than walking; never 
ftandihg for any time together; and by iron 
ftrengtheners properly applied. Shooting with 
the long-bow is good for ftrengthening the chefi: 
and ar'm^^ Exercife, and regular hours of diet 
and reft, and fimple food, for the appetite. Ri- 
ding, efpecially on a hard-trotting horfe, is the 
firft of exercifes, and a cure for complaints, which 
no medicine in the difpenfatory will reach. Stam- 
mering is cured by people who profefs that art. 
And even dumbnefs fo far got the better of, 
that perfons born fo are brought to be capable 
of holding a fort of converfation with thofe who 
1^ ufed to them. Shortnefs of the neck, and 
iluntednefs, are helped by being fwung in a neck- 
fwing. Almbft any bad habit, as (hrugging the 
I fhoulders. 
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fiuNiUkfs, nodcfing, makkig faces, and the like^ 
may be helped by continual attention, and mak- 
ing thc^child do foaicwhat Jaborioos, or difagree- 
Bbic to biait every time yoo eatch bkn ac hut 
trick. 

Of thofe parts of education, which take in 
feience, I fhall have occafion ta treat in the ibt* 
lawiDg book. 

S E C t. Vlll. 

Of the pecidiar Mdnagemeni if Daugbiers. 

FEMALE children being as much by n^ 
ture rational creatures, as males, it l^ems 
pretty obvfous, that, in bringing them up to ma^ 
turity, there is fome regard to be had to the 
cultivation of their reafod, as well as the ado^n* 
ing of their perfons. As to the forming of theit 
tempers, the direAions above given wiD» with 
fome fmall variation, fuit them^ As girls are 
more apt to run into vanity, on account of their 
beauty or drefs, than the other fex ; it will be 
neceflary to guard againft this folly, which, elic^ 
will grow with years, till it becomes unfuffcra- 
ble. And after all, there is no doubts but a 
foolifh head is always contemptible, whether k 
be covered with a cap or a wig. And a cfeaturci 
that values itfelf only upon its form, and has nQ 
orher ambition but to make that agreeable^ muft 
be funk to a very low pitch of underftandin^ 

and 
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and has little pretence to rank icfelf with rational 
beings. 

The proper education of a daughter, if a pa» 
rent has a mind (he ihould ever be fit for filling 
a place in fociety, and being a fuitable compa^ 
nioQ and help meet for a man of fenfe, is, firft, 
Reading with propriety and life ; readinefs at 
her needle, efpecially for people in middling 
ftations ; a free command of her pen, and com- 
plete knowledge of numbers, as far as the rule 
called Pradice. A woman cannot with eafe and 
ceruinty keep, or examine, the accounts of her 
own family, without theie accomplifhments. 
The knowledge of Engti/h grammar or orthogra* 
pby is. abfolurely necefiary to any perfon, who 
would write to be read. Without fome acquaint 
ance with geography and hiftory, a woman^s 
converfation muft be confined within a very nar* 
row compafs, and ihe will enjoy much lefs plea- 
fure in that of her hufband and his friends : and 
his entertainment from her converfation muft 
likewife be very much abridged, if (he can bear 
no part on any but the fubjefts of fa(hions or 
fcandal. 

Plays, romances, love-verfcs, and cards, are 
utter ruin to young women. For, if they find 
any entertainment in them, they muft unavoid* 
ably give their minds a caft, which can never be 
^iuitajbik to the ufeful part of a female charadter, 
^hich is v^holly domcftic. For, whatever the 
fiM: kdies of our age may think of the matter, 

ic 
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it is certain, that the only rational ambition thef 
can have, muft be to make obedient daughters, 
loving wives, prudent mothers and miftrefles of 
families, faithful friends, and good chriflians ; 
characters much more valuable than thofe of 
ikilful gamefters, fine dancers, fingers, or dref- 
fers, or than even of wits and critics. . , . 

r 

S E C T. IX. 

Of placing Touth oui j^pr entices. 

THERE arc fome grievanges with refpeft 
to. the 'prenticing out of youth intended 
for bufinefs, which I have long wilhed to fee re- 
jdrefi^ed. As, in the firfl: place, it does not ap* 
pear to me neceiTary, that parents fhould hurry 
their fons away from places of education, before 
they can, by their age, be fuppofed to be fuf- 
ficiently grounded in the various parts of ufeful 
and ornamental knowledge, or (which is of infi- 
nitely more confequence) principled in virtue and 
religion, to place them out apprentices feven years, 
to learn to fell a piece of linen, or a loaf of fugar, 
where there is an end of all opportunity of im- 
provement, except in bufinefs. While a youth is 
at boarding- fchool, he lives with one, who is to 
be fuppofed qualified to inftrud him, and con* 
du(5t his morals, and who is evidently interefted 
to beftow his beft diligence for thofe purpofes. 
Whereas a merchant, or tradefman, who does not 
depend upon apprentices, as a mailer of a place 

of 



of education does uJ5t)n pupils, aiid is befides im* ' 
merfed in a variety of bufinefs, cannot be fup* 
pofed to have it in hi$ power or inclination to 
give much attenttbn to the conduA of his ap- 
prentices. On thefe confiderations, I fay, it feems 
iinreafonable, and prejudicial to youth, to be re- 
moved, as they often are, from boardirig-fchool 
at fourteen or fifteen years, ^hen they are juft 
Come to be capable of the more manly and ufe* 
ful parts of knowledge, as geography, mathe*^ 
matics, philofophy, moral and natural, and the 
like ; and to be thruft down into a merchant's or 
tradefman's kitchen among menial fervants, or 
let IdOife among t fet df thoughtlefs young fel- 
lows like themfelves, but half principled, and 
dierefore too liable to be led aftray by every fe«' 
ducer. I cahhot fee the neceflity of a youth's 
being placed out for feven years to learn the 
myftery of buying in and felling out half a dozen 
different kinds of goods, at the fame time, that 
to learn all the intricacies of the bufmefs of an 
attorney, five years clcrkfhip is reckoned fuf- 
ficient. 

Having mentioned the common manner of 
entertaining apprentices, I beg leave to add,* 
that, though I fee no advantage in treating young 
people with too much delicacy, yet it feems ab- 
furd to place the fons of merchants and fub- 
ftantial tradefmen with chamber-maids and foot- 
men. This I know is done, where three or four 
hundred pounds apprenticefhip is given. If a gen- 
- Vol. I. K tkman 
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tleman thinks it a reftraint upon his conver(a- 
tion, to have his apprentices at his own table, it 
would be no great matter, methinks, for the fa- 
thers of the youth to allovv fomewhat extraor- 
dinary for a feparate room and proper accomoda- 
tions« to prevent their keeping company with 
people beneath them, from whom they are likely 
to learn nothing but what is mean and fordid* 

The modern way of life of our citizens, is 
indeed fuch, as, generally fpeaking, to expoie 
the youth placed with tbeni ^Umoii; to the cer« 
tainty of being debauched, if r^^ utterly niined. 
The mafter and miftrefs of the houfc engaged in 
the evenings in viGting, receiviag vifits, attsend* 
ing clubs, or public diverfions, or,in» (hort, any 
way but minding their own fa(n(iilies« And ia the 
fummer-feafon out of town on Saturdays and 
Sundays ; ibme half the week ; while their ap* 
prentices are left to themfelves, expofed to the 
foUicitations of the lewd women, who arc allowed, 
to the fliame of law and magiftracy, to infeft cveiy 
Hreet in Londetty and to turn the city into a great 
brothel. The fenfc of the fatal hazards the youth 
nin durii^ their apprenticelhips in Londmj has> 
determined many judicious parents of late ycars^ 
to fend their loos to pafs them in foreign parts, 
where the way of life of the trading people is 
di&reni from what prevails here. 
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S E C T. X. - 

Of choofing Empkymmis for Sons^ and of provide, 

ing Fortunes for tbem. 

IN order xo a perfon's having a chance for 
fuccefs and happinefs in life, it is necefSuy. 
thac his parents confulc the natural bent of his 
genius, before they detennine what employmeni: 
to put him to. The negled: of this moid impor** 
tant particular has been the caufe of inBnite diC* 
trc6 and difappointment, and has obliged many, 
afiter a courfe of misfortunes and vexations, in a 
way of life for which they h^ve not been fitted 
by nature, to lay afide their firft fcheme, and enter 
upon that for which nature has intended them* 
It is common for parents to refolve to give their 
children fuch employments as fuit their own hu- 
niour or convenience, rather than the capacity 
pr natural bent oS the young peribns, who arc 
the moft concerned in the matter ; to bring up a 

" plain honefl youth to law or phyfic, or thruft a 
heavy, plodding boy into a pulpit ; to hamper a 
genius behind a counter, or bury him among 
bales of goods in a warehoufe. But furely no 
parent of any conHderation can hope to get the 

, better of nature, to give his child qualifications 
which lhe» has not given him, or to renoove the 
infuperable difficulties (he has laid in the way. 

The tempers of youth, however, may in gene- 
ral be faid to divide themfelves into two fpecies. 

K 2 One 
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One is the inquifitive, penetrating, and lludious^ 
and the other, the flow and laborious \ both va- 
luable in their re(pe<5live ways. There arc of 
thefe feveral fubdivifions, I mean thofc who have 
a particular turn to fome fingle art or fcience. 
All which ought to be ftudied with the utmoft 
care by the parent, and humoured in the fcheme 
of life intended for them. Had I a fon^ whofe 
natural turn was to mechanics, I fhould cer- 
tainly rather put him apprentice to a watchmaker, 
or a filverfmith, in which I fhould think he 
could not fail to become eminent, and confe- 
quently to get a fubfiftence, if he applied dili- 
gently to his bufinefs, than bring him up to a 
learned profeffion, in which I could not expeft 
him to make any figure. And fo of other par* 
ticular turns. 

If the genius of a youth is bright, it will dif* 
cover itfelf by its own native lultre ; fo that a 
parent will be at no lofs to determine his fon's 
particular caft. If his capacity is flow^ it will 
perhaps be neceflary to try him with a variety of 
employments and exercifes ; and as it is found 
that almoft every rational creature has a turn for 
fomewhat, and is by nature fitted for fome place 
or other in fociety, a little time and attention 
will difcover what a parent fearches for. 

Whatever the pride of parents may fuggeft, 
it is plain from obfervation, that great vivacity 
and brightnefs of parts in our fex, as well as ex- 
traordinary beauty or wit in the other, do in faft 

often 
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often prove fatal to both ; as they naturally tend 
to fill the heads of thofe, who are poflcffcd of 
them, with vanity and ambitioo, and to put them 
upon romantic, projefls, which take off their at- 
tention from the ferious bufinefs of life. Not 
but that men of the fineft parts are fometimes 
found as fteddy and prudent in the management 
of their affairs, as the dull and plodding; fome 
of which likewife are found to grovel all their 
lives long in poverty and obfcurity. But, gene- 
rally fpeaking, it is otherwife. So that a parent, 
who has reafon to look upon his fon, as one who 
promifes to make a figure by his parts, ought to 
be humble and cautious ^ for when fuch fly out, 
they go dreadful lengths in vice or folly ; as, on the 
other hand, if a parent's profpedls, with regard 
to his fon's natural abilities, be lefs pleafing, he 
)ie is not therefore to defpair of making him fit 
for fome ufeful and valuable ftatjon in life. 

It is a very great miftake fome parents run 
into, that the greateft kindnefs they can do their 
children is to give them, or leave them, a great 
fortune. With this view, fome labour and toil 
^11 their lives, pinching themfelves and their fa- 
milies, and grudging their children an education 
fuitable to their fortunes, only to heap up an 
enormous capital, which is likely to be diflipated 
in much lefs time than it coft to amafs it. 

If a young gentleman is to inherit a large 
eftate, without a fuitable education, his great for- 
tune will only nriake him the more extcnfively 

K 3 i^nown 
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known and defpifed. . And, if bis profpedte in 
life be meaner, be will bave the more occafion 
for an univeHal education, to give him a chance 
for raifing himfclf in the world. Experience 
fhews, that it is not in fa6l: thofe who have fet 
out in life with large capitals, that live happieft, 
and hold out longcft in credit. One half of fudi 
traders, on the ftrength of their large fortunes 
dnd cxtenfive credit, run into the fatal error of 
over-trading, and the other into expcnfivc liv- 
ing. Whereas a young man, who has been pru- 
dently educated, and provided by his parents with 
a fortune fufBcicnt for fetting him on foot in 
bufinefs, knowing* that he has no foperfloous 
wealth to truft to, and confequently, that it muft 
be by frugality, induftry, and prudence, that he 
fnuft think to raife himfelf, will be likely to apply 
with fteddinefs and diligence to his bufinefs ; of 
which he will in the end reap the fruits. And if 
it.lhould happen, in fpite of his utmoft care and 
jprudence, that he fhould come to misfortunes, 
which, I believe, no parent will pretend to infure his 
fonagainft, a well-accomplilhed man Is not likely 
ever to be long deftitute of a fubfiftence. Upon 
the whole, it is the grcateft weaknefs a man of 
fubftance can fall into, to cramp his fon's educa- 
tion for the fake of adding a few hundred pounds 
to his fortune. For it is not a few, hundred 
pounds that will fupport him, when the bulk of 
his fortune is gone : but a ufeful education will 

enable 
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enable hitn to get a fubfiftence, when the whole 
of his paternal fortune is gone. 

SECT. XL 

Of fettUng Children cf both Sexes in Life. 

WHEN a parent has in this manner 
equipped out his fon with a proper edu- 
cation, and fettled him in a way of living, if he 
has a fair opportunity, it will be his wifdom to 
fee him, in his own life-time, likewifc fettled in 
marriage. It is on all accounts the fafeft and bed 
ftate. And a man is always lefs likely to break 
loofe from virtue, after he has entered into a 
fettled way of life, than before. 

What I have faid of a fon may be urged with 
flill more reafon with refpedt to a daughter. It 
may often be much more prudent, to give away 
a daughter in marriage on an indifferent of!er, I 
mean, as to circumftances of wealth, then to let 
flip an opportunity of feeing her placed out of 
harm's way. But no confideration will make 
up for the unhappincfs (he will be doomed to, if 
Ihc falls into the hands of a morofe, a furious, 
a drunken, a debauched, a fpendchrift, or a jea- 
lous hufband. Tf a man may be faid to have 
ihaken hands with happinefs, who has thrown 
himfelf into the arms of a bad woman, much lefs 
reafon has a weak helplefs woman to expeft ever 
to fee a happy day, after (he comes into the 
power of a man Void of virtue or humanity. 

K 4 Let 
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Let tbofe parents, therefore^ who oonftrain their. 
children, for the fake of fordid vipws^ to plunge, 
themfelves into irretrievable mifery, confider what 
they have to anfwer for, in doing an injury, 
which they never can repair, to thofe whofe real 
happincfs they were, by all the ties of nature and 
reafon, bound to pronipte. 

It is to be hoped, what is her^ faid of the dag- 
ger of condraining the inclinations of children 
in marriage, will by no means be conftrued as 
if intended to encourage young people to obfti- 
nacy and contempt of the advice of parents iiii 
making a choice for life. 

S 5 C T. XIL 

Of Retiring from Buftnefs. 

AS, on the one hand, it is odious for 4 man 
of an overgrown fortune to go on in bufi- 
nefs to a great age, ftill driving to increafe a 
heap already larger than is neceffary, to the pre- 
j^udice of younger people, who ought to hav^ a 
clear ftage and opportunity of making their way 
in life ; fo it is vain for a perfon, who has fpent 
his days in an aftive fphere, to think of enjoy* 
ing retirement, before the time of retirement be 
come. He who refolves at once to change his 
way of life from aftion to retirement, or from 
one ftate to another direftly contrary, without 
being prepared for it by proper age and habit, 
for fome continuance of time, will find, that he 

will 
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ViU i>o Iboner hay^ quitted his formtr way of 
life, than he will defire to be in it again. 

it is, on this, as well as other accounts, of 
great advantage, that ^ man have acquired fome 
tun> to reading, and the more fobcr entertain- 
ments of life, in his earlier days. There is pot a 
^luch more deplorable fort of exiftenpe, than that 
\yhich is dragged on by an old man, whofe mind 
is unfurnilhed with the materials proper for yield- 
ing him fome entertainment fuitable to the more 
folate time of life ; I mean, ufeful knowledge. 
For the remembrance of fifty years fpent in fcra- 
ping of money, or in purfuing pleafure, or in 
indulging vicious inclinations, muft yield but 
poor entertainment at a time of life, when a man 
can at beil fay, he has been. 

SECT. XIII. 

Of difpqfin^ of EffeSis by Will. 

IT is a ftrange weaknefs in fome people, to be 
averfe to making their wills, and difpofing of 
their effeds, while they are in good health, and 
have eafe of mind, and a found judgment, to do 
it in a proper manner 5 as if a man muft certainly 
die foon after be has made his will. Itis highly pro- 
per, that people, who have any thing confiderabic 
to leave, (hould fettle their affairs in fuch a diftinft 
panner, that their intentions may appear, plain 
and indifputable, and their heirs may not have 

an 
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an cndlefs and vexatious law^fuit, inflead of a 
. fortune. 

For this purpofc I would advife, that a gentic 
man, at his leifure, draw up a iketch of his wilU 
leaving the names of the legatees, and the fums 
blank, if he choofes to conceal cither the ftatc 
of his affairs, or the perfons he intends to bene- 
fit at his death. This draught he may have ex- 
amined by thofe who are judges of fuch matters; 
&> that he may be quite eafy as to the condition 
he leaves his wife and children, or other rela- 
tions in. 

The calamity, in which a widow and orphans 
aye involved, who, through fome quirk of law, 
or the omiffion of fome neccfiary formality, find 
themfelves difappointed of their whole depen- 
dance, and have the mortification to fee an heir 
ae law (to the (hame of law) feize on what, the 
deceafed intended for ther fupport; the circum- 
ftances, I fay, of a family thus plunged into want 
and mifery, from the faireft expeftations, are to 
the lad degree deplorable. 

A man ought to confider, that ic is a tender 
point for an affedionate wife to touch upon, and 
ought to fpare her the trouble of foUiciting him 
upon this head. For it muft be no eafy ftate of 
mind a woman muft be in, who confiders, that 
fhe and her children depend, for their daily 
bread, upon the flender thread of the life of an 
bufband ; who at the fame time has it in his 

I power 
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power to fecure her efit6tually by taking only a 
very little trouble. 

It is an unjufl: and abfurd pradke of many, 
in difpoflng of their eflfcdls by will, to (hew fuch 
exceflive partiality to fome of their children be* 
yond others. To leave to an eldeft fon the whole 
eftate, and to. each of the other children perhaps 
one year's rent. The conlequence, indeed, of 
this is often, that the heir, finding himfelf in 
poffeffion of an eftate, concludes he fliall never 
be able to run it out ; and may be got, through 
extravagance, juft within fight of want, by the 
time his induQrious brothers, who, having no 
fuch funds to truft to, were obliged to exert 
themfelves, have got eftates, or arc in a fair way 
toward them. This, I fay, is a common confe- 
quence of the unequal diftribution of eftates. 
But, whatever the confequence be, it feems pretty 
evident, that to treat fo very differently thofe 
who are alike one's offspring, cannot be ftri<5tly 

Juft. 

It proves often a fintal error in the difpofal <rf 
cffefts for the benefit of one's family, to leave 
them in the hands of any private perfon whatever, 
cfpecially of one who has concerns in trade. 
The ftate of fuch a one*s afiairs muft, by the very . 
courfe of trade, Jbe fo liable to change, that no 
money can be abfolutely fafe, which he can lay 
his hands upon. We fee every day inftanccs of 
the failure of traders, who have generally paflcd 
for men of fir ft- rate fortunes, and often fee 

young 
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young families ruined by their ruin. If i; t^e 
plain that the public funds are at leafl a moie 
probable fecurity than any private, ojie would 
think it natural to fix upoA the beft, fince even 
the beft is not (oo fecure. 



w 



SECT. 3^IV. 

Of old Age. 

HEN people dra\v toward old age, the 
infirmities of nature, joined with the va- 
rious ills of life, become more and more grie- 
vous ; and ftrength of m^nd continually decaying, 
the burden becomes at laft hardly fupportable. 
To wave, for the prefent, all moral or religious 
confiderations, I will only obfcrve, that, if on? 
, would, in any pe^od of life^ or un^er ainy diftre^ 
whatever, defire to have his grievances ^s tole- 
rable as poffible, there is no furer means for that 
end, than to endeavour to pjreferv? an equal, com- 
pofed, and refigned temper of mind. To ftrug- 
gle, and fret, and rage, ^t every misfortune, or 
hardfhip, is tearing open the wound, aind mak- 
ing [it fefter. Compofing the mind to CQntent- 
ment and patience is th^ nioft likely means tp 
heal it up. It is therefore obvious what conduft 
prudence dircfts to in the cafe of diftrefs or 
hardship. 

But in what light does this (hew the prudence 
of many people ? Do we not fee, that they, 
who have no confiderable real diftrefles in life to 

ftruggle 
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ftru^gle with, take care to make thcmfclves 
miferable^ by muftering up imaginary, or height- 
ening inconliderable misfortunes ? Does not a 
courtier, in the midft of affluence, and with in- 
dependence in his power, make himfelf as un- 
happy about a cokl look from the minifter,^ as a 
poor tradefman is at the lofs of his principal 
cuftomer? Is not a fine lady as much diftreft, if 
her lap-dog has a fit of the colic, as a poor 
woman about the ficknefs of a child? Such 
imaginary unfortunates complain heavily of the 
afflidions of life, while neither labours under 
any worth mentioning, but what are. of their 
own making. 

When people have all their lives allowed them- 
felves to give way to foolifli difcontent and un- 
calinefs, it is no wonder if, when they come to 
old age, they find themfelves unhappy, and by 
their peeviflinefs make all about them unhappy, 
and put it in their hearts to wi(h them well out 
of the world. 

The art of growing old with a good grace, 
is none of the lead confiderable in life. In or- 
der to this, it is abfolutely neceflfary, that a man 
have fpent the former part of his days in a man- 
ner Confident with reafon and religion. He who 
has paflcd his life wholly in fecular purfuits, in 
grafping at riches, in afpiring after preferments, 
in amufing himfelf with fhew and oftentation, in 
wallowing in fcnfuality and voluptuoufnefs ; what 
foundation has he laid for pafling old age, with 

dignity ? 
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dignity ? What is more univerfally derpifed than 
an old man, whole tnind, unftored with know«> 
ledge, and unafiefted with a fenfe of goodneis, 
ftill grovels after the obje£b of fenfe^ ftill hankers 
after the fcenes which formerly engaged him ; 
fcenes of vanity and folly in any age ; but in 
the graver ^part of life unnatural and monftrous? 
Yet there is nothing more certain (for univerial 
experience conBrms it) than that according as a 
perfon has formed his mind in the younger part 
of life, fuchitwill be to the laft. The ruling 
pafTion ieldom fails, till all fails. He who has 
made the bottle his chief delight, will drink on 
even when he has hardly breath to fwalbw a glafs 
of wme. The impure letcher will creep after his 
miftrefs, when his knees knock together* The 
miier, who has all his life made riches his god, 
will be fcrambting after (he wealth of this world, 
with one foot in the other. The vain coquet will 
ihew aSe(5tation, when fhe can no longer move 
any paflion but pity. The brainlefs card-player 
will walte the lad awful remains of life in an 
amufement unworthy of the moft iaconfiderate 
age. Even when all is over, how do wc fee 
many old people in their converfation dwell with 
pleafure on the vanities, and even the vices, of 
their younger days ? 

How fliould it be otherwife, than that the 
mind, which has been for fifty years together 
conftantly bent one way, (hould preferve to the 
end the caft it has received, and kept to long f 

In 
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In the fame manner, thofe who have been fo 
wife, as to view life in its proper light, as a 
tranfient ftate, to be temperately enjoyed while 
it lafts ; who have improved their minds with; 
knowledge and enriched them with virtue and 
piety i have qualified themfelves for ading the 
laft concluded fcene with" the fame propriety as 
the reft. To fuch, their finding themfelves un- 
equal to the adive or the gayer fcenes of life, 
is no manner of mortification. Indifferent to 
them, while engaged in them, they quit them 
with indifierence; fure to find in retirement a 
fund of the nobleft entertainment from fober and 
wife converfation, from reading, and from views 
of that future worlds for which the confcience 
of a well-fpent life afTures them of their beitig 
in a ftate of preparation. U&fol by their wife 
and pious converiation while they live, they go 
ofif the ftage lamented^ leaving behind them the 
fweet favour of a good name, and the univer&l 
approbation of the wife and good. 

S E C T. XV. 

Of the Dignity of female Life^ frudentially con* 

Jidered. 

WITHOUT the general concurrence of 
both kxtSy in a prudent and virtuous 
condud, the perfedion of human nature is nOc 
to be attained. The influence which the fair fex 
have> and ought to have, in Ufe, is b greats 

that 
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that their good behaviour can give a general turn 
to the face of human affairs ; and a great deal 
more than is commonly imagined, depends upon 
their difcretion; fiiice (to fay nothing of their 
influence over our fet, in the charaflers of mif- 
treflcs and wives) the minds^ of the whole fpc- 
cies receive their firft caft from womankind. . 

The dignity of female life, exclufive of what 
h common to both fexes, confifts in an equal 
mixture of the refervc with, benevolence in the 
virgin-flate ; and affedion and fubmifllon in that 
of marriage ^ a diligent attention to the forming 
of the tempers of children of both fexes in their 
earlieft years (for that lies wholly upon the mo^ 
ther)> and the whole education of the daughters :» 
for I know of none fo proper for young ladies as 
a home-education. 

The greateft errors and dangers to be avoid** 
cd by ladies are comprehended in the following 
paragraphs. 

Vanity in womankind is^ if poflible, more ab- 
furd than in the other fex. Men have bodily 
llrength, authority, learning, and fuch like pre- 
tences, for piifRng thcmfelves up with pride. But 
woman*s only peculiar boaft is beauty. For vir- 
tue and good fcnfe are never the fubje6ts of 
vanity. 

There is no endowment of lefs Lonfequence 
than elegance of form and outfide. A mafs of 
fitih, blood, humours, and impurities, cover- 
ed over with a well- coloured flvin, is the de- 
finition 
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fihition of beauty. Whether is this more pro- 
perly a matter of vanity, or of mortification f 
Were it incomparably more excellent than it is, 
nothing can be more abfurd than to be proud of 
what one has had no manner of hand in procur- 
ing •, but is wholly the gift of heaven. A woman 
may as reafonably tic prdud of the lilies of the 
field, or the tulips of the garden, as of the beauty 
of her own face. They are both the works of 
the fame hand *, equally out of human power to 
give, or to prefcrve ; equally trifling and defpi- 
cable, when compared with what is fubftantially 
excellent •, equally frail and perilhing. 

AfFeftation is a vice capable of difgracing 
beauty worfe than pimples or the fmall-pox. I 
have often feen ladies, in public places, of the 
moft exquifite forms, render themfelves, by af- 
fe£tation and vifible conceit, too odious to be 
looked at without difgufl: ; who, by a modefl:^ 
and truly female behaviour, might have com- 
manded the admiration of every eye. But Khali 
fay the lefs upon this head, in confideration, that 
it is, generally fpeaking, to our fex that female 
aflTedtation is to be charged. A woman cannot 
indeed become compleatly foolifli, or vicious, 
without our affiftance. 

Talkativenefs in either fex is generally a proof 

of vanity and folly •, but is in womankind, ef- 

pecially in company with men, and above all 

with men of underftanding and learning, wholly 

Vol. I. L oat 
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out of charafter, and peculiarly difagreeable to 
people of fcnfe* * 

If we appeal either to reafon, fcripture, or uni* 
vCrfal confent, we (hall find a degree of fubmif* 
fion to the male fcx to be an indifpen fable' part 
of the female charafter. And to fct up for an 
equality with the fex to which nature has given 
the advantage, and formed for authority and ac- 
tion, is oppofing nature, which is never done in* 
noccntly. 

The great hazard run by the female fex, and 
the point in which their prudence, or weaknefs, 
appears moft confpicuous, is in love matters. 
To a woman's condudl with regard to the other 
fex, is owing, more than to all other things; 
the happinefs or mifery of her exiftence in this 
world -, for I am at prefent only confidering things 
in a prudential light. 

A woman cannot aft an imprudent part in 
liftening to the propofal of a lover, whether of 
the honourable or dilhonourable kind, without 
bringing herfelf to ruin irretrievable. If fhe docs 
but feem to hear with patience the wanton fedu* 
cer, her fame is irrecoverably blafted, ^nd her 
value for ever funk. The mere fufpicion of guilt, 
or even of inclination, foils her reputation \ and 
fuch is the delicacy of virgin-purity,, that a puS* 
of foul breath flains it ; and all the ftreams that 
flow, will not reftore its former luftre. Nothing 
therefore can exceed the folly of fo much as 
hearing one figh of the dilhonourable lover. 

His 
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His raptures are only the exprefllons of his im- 
jpure defire. His admiration of the beautiful and * 
innocent is only the effcdl of eagernefs to gra* . 
tify his filthy paffion, by the ruin of beauty and 
innocence. He pretends to love : but fo may 
the wolf declare his defire to devour the lamb. 
Both love their prey : but i't is only to deftroy. 

Again, with refped to honourable propofals^ 
prudence will fugged to a woman, that the ha- 
zard fhe runs in throwing herfelf away, is incom- 
parably more defpeirate than that of the other 
fex, who have every advantage for bettering^ or 
bearings their afflidtions of every kind. The cafe 
of the man, who is unhappily married^ is cala- 
mitous ; but that of the woman, who has a bad 
hufband, is defperate^ and incurable but by 
death. 

If there be any general rule for ladies to judge 
of the charaftei's of men, who offer them propo* 
Ikls of marriage^ it may be, To find out what 
figure they make among their fex. It is to be 
fuppofed, that men are generally qualified to 
judge of one another's merits; and as our fex are 
accuftomed to lefs^ delicacy and referve than the 
other, it is not impofiible to come at mens real 
charafters, efpecially with regard to their tem- 
pers, and difpofitionsy upon which the happineis 
of the married life depends^ more than upon ca- 
pacity, learning, or wealth. 

Too great a delight in drefs and finery, be- 
fides the expence of time and money, which th^y 

L 2 occafion 
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occafion in fome inftances, to a degree beyond 
all bounds of decency and common fenfe ; tend 
naturally to fink a woman to the loweil pitch of 
contempt among all thofe of cither fex, who have 
capacity enough to put two thoughts together. 
A creature who fpends its whole time in dreffing, 
gaming, prating, and gadding, is a being ori- 
ginally indeed of the rational make *, but who has 
funk itfelf beneath its rank, and is to be confi- 
dered ac prefent as nearly on a level with the 
monkey-fpecies. 

■ 

SECT. XVI. 

Mifcellaneous Thoughts on Prudence in AElion. 
O purfue worthy ends by wife means is 
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the whole of aftive prudence. And this 
mud be done with rcfolution, diligence, and per- 
feverance, till the point is gained, or appears im- 
praflicable. 

To retort an injury, is to be almofl: as bad as 
the aggreflbr. When two throw dirt againft one 
another, can either keep himfelf clean ? 

Adtion^and contemplation are no way incon- 
fiftent 5 but rather reliefs to one another. When 
you are engaged in ftudy, throw bufinefs out of 
your thoughts. When in bufinefs, think of your 
bufinefs only. 

To a man of bufinefs, knowledge is an or- 
nament. To a ftudious man, adion is a re- 
lief. 

If 
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If you ever promife at all, take care, at leaft, 
that it be fo as nobody may fuffer by trufting 
to vou. 

If you have debtors, let not your lenity get 
the better of your prudence ; nor your care of 
your own intereft make you forget humanity. A 
prifon is not for the unfortunate ; but the kna- 
viih. 

Traftablenefs to advice, and firmnefs againfi: 
temptation, are no way inconfiftent. 

There is more true greatnefs in generoufly own- 
ing a fault, and making proper reparation for it, 
than in obflinately defending a wrong conduft. 
But, quitting your purpofe, retreat rather like ^ 
lion than a cun 

A mind hardened againft affliftion, and a 
body againil pain and ficknefs, are the two fecu- 
rities of earthly happinefs. 

Let a perfon find out his own peculiar weak- 
nefs, and be ever fufpicious of himfelf on that 
fide. Let a paffionate man, for example, refolve 
always to fhew lefs refentment than reafon might 
juftify ; there i^ no danger of his erring on that 
fide. Let a talkative man refolve always to fay 
lefs than the mod talkative perfon in the com- 
pany he is in. If one has reafon to fufped him- 
felf of loving money too much, let him give 
always at Icaft fomewhat more than has bepq 
given by a noted mifer. ; 

L 3 ^ m?n, 
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A man, who does noc know ia general his 
own weaknefs, muft either be a perfon of higl^ 
rank, or a fool. 

How comes it, that we judge fo feverely the 
afkions we did a great while ago ? It is becaufe 
we are now at a proper diftance, and look upon 
them with an indifferent eye, as on thofe of ano- 
ther perfon. The very objefts which now.em- 
:ploy us fo much, and the conduft we now juftify 
fo ftrenuouQy, can we fay that the time will not 
come, when we fliall look upon them as we now 
do upon our follies of ten or twenty years back-> 
wards? Why can we not view ourfelves, and 
our own behaviour, at all times in the fame man- 
ner ? This fhews our partiality for ourfdves in.a 
moft abfurd light. 

AVhen you are dead, the letters which coni- 
pofe your name will be no more to you, than 
the reft of the alphabet. Leave the rage of fame 
to wits and heroes. Do you ftrive to live ufefully 
in this world, and you will be happy in the 

next. 

It is beft, if you can keep quite clear pf the 
great. But if you happen at any time to be 
thruft into their company, keep up in your be- 
haviour to them the dignity of a man of fpirit 
and worth, which is the only true greatnefs. If 
you fiieak and cringe, they will trample upon 
you. 

Beware of mean- fpiri ted people. They are 
commonly revengeful and malicious. 

The 
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The following advantages are likely to make 
a compleatly accomplifhed man. i. Good 
natural parts. 2. A good temper. 3. Good, and 
general, education, begun early. 4. Choice, 
not immenfe, reading, and careful digefting. 
5. Experience of various fortune. 6. Converfa- 
tion with men of letters and of bufinefs. 7. Know- 
ledge of the world, gained by converfation, bu- 
finefs, and travel. 

If the world fufpeft your well- intended defigns, 
be not uneafy. It only fhews that mankind are 
themfelves falfe and artful, which is the caufe 
of their being fufpicious. 

Never fet up for a jackrin-an-office. Men of 
real worth are modeft, and decline employ, 
ment, though much fitter for it than thofe who 
thruft themfelves forward. But if good can be 
done, do it, if no one elfe will. 

How much lefs trouble it cofts a well-dilpofed 
mind to pardon, than to revenge ! 

If your enemy is forced to have recourfe to a 
lye to blacken you, confider what a comfort it 
is, to think of your having fupported fuch a cha* 
rafter, as to render it impoflible for malice to 
hurt you without the aid of fallhood. And truft 
to the genuine fairnefs of your charafter to clear 
itfelf in the end. 

Whoever has gone through much of life, muft 
remember, that he has thrown away a great deal 
of ufelefs uneafinefs upon what was much worfe 
in his apprehenfion, than in reality. 

L 4 A mifer 
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A mifcr will fotnctimes fcrvc you any way you 
pleafe to a(k him, purely to fave his money. 

If you give away nothing till you die, €vcn 
your own children will hardly thank you for 
what you leave them. 

A great number of fmall favours will engage 
fome people metre to you, than one great one. 
And where they hope for more and more, they 
will be willing to go on to ferve you. 

An idle perfoh is dead before his time. 

The great difficulty of behaviour is in cafe of 
furprife. 

The trued objefts of chanty, are thofe whom 
modcfty conceals. 

A generous man does not lofe by a generous 
man. 

It will be a great misfortune to you, if an in- 
timate friend, or near relation, falls into poverty. 
You muft either lend your afliftance, or be ill- 
looked upon. And people are often blamed for 
niggardlinefs, when, if all the truth were known 
(which might be very improper), they would be 
juftified in having given to the full extent of 
their abilities. 

A man's charadker and behaviour in public, 
and at home, are often as different as a lady's 
looks at a ball, and in a morning before (he has 
gone through the ceremony of the toilet. But 
ireal merit, like artlefs beauty, fhines forth at all* 
ryjies diftinguifhingly illuftrious. 

There 
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There is nothing more agreeable to human 
nature, than to have, fomewhat moderately to 
employ both mind and body. There is nothing 
more unnatural than for a creature endowed with 
various aftive powers to be wholly inaftivc- 
Hence the fiily and mifchievous inventions of 
cards, dice, and other amiifements, which empty 
people have, been obliged to have recourfe to» as 
a kind of artificial employments, to prevent 
hunlan nature from finking into an abfolute le- 
thargy. Why might not our luxurious wafters 
of heaven's mod ineftimable gift, as well cm- 
ploy the fame eagernefs of aftivity in fomewhat 
that might turn to account to themfelves and 
others, as in the infipid and unprofitable drud- 
gery of the card- table ? 

To ferve your friends, to your own ruin, is 
romantic. To think of none but yourfelf, is 

iprdid. 

Riches, and happinefs, have i^othing to do 
with one another, though extreme poverty and 
mifery be nearly related. 

Judge of yourfelf by that refpcfl: you have 
voluntarily paid yo\i by men of undoubted inte- 
grity and difccrnment, and who have no intereft 
to flatter you. Ad up to your charadler. Sup- 
port your dignity. But do not make yourfelf 
\|nhappy, if you meet not with the honour you 
. deferye from thofe whofc eftcem no one values, 

Delpife 
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Defpife trifiing affronts, and they will vanifh^ 
A little water will put out a fire, which, blown 
up, would burn a city. 

Give away what you can part with. Throw 
away nothing : you know not how much yoq 
may mifs it. 

Provide for after-life, fo as to enjoy the pre-^ 
fent, Enjoy the preferit, fo as to leave a provifion 
for the time to come. 

Avoid too many, and great, obligations. It is 
running into debt beyond what you may be able 
to pay. 

Conclude at leaft nine parts in ten of what is 
handed about by common fame to be falfe. 

Wealth is a good fervant, but a bad mafter. , 

Do not offend a bad man ; becaufe he will ftick 
at nothing to be revenged. It is cruel to infu^t 
9 good man, who deferves nothing but good. A 
great man may eafily cruQi you. And there is 
none fo mean, who cannot do mifchief. There- 
fore follow peace with all men. 

To carry the triumph over a perfon you have 
got the better of, too far, is mean, and impru- 
dent : it is mean, becaufe you have got the bet- 
ter 5 it is imprudent, becaufe it may provoke 
him to revenge your infolence in fome defpcrate 
way. 

Prefents ought to be genteel ; not expenfive : 
they are not valued by generous minds for their 
own fake j but as marks of love or efteem. 

Provide for the worft: but hope the beft. 

5 Set 
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Set about nothing, without firft thinking it 
over carefully. To fay, '* I did not think of 
*' that, " is much the fame as faying, ** You 
** muft know, 1 am a fimpleton." 

Whoever anticipates troubles, will find he has 
thrown away a great deal of terror and anguifh to 
no purpofe, 

Accuftom yourfelf to have fome employment 
for every hour you can prudently fnatch from 
l>ufinefs. This book was put together in that 
planner, clfe it could never have been writ by its 
author. 

Live fo, as no body may believe bad reports 
againft you. 

Whenever you find, you don't care to look 
into your affairs, you may affure yourfelf that 
they will foon not be fit to look into. 

Reform yourfelf firft, and then others. 

Don't place your happinefs in eafe from pain : 
there, is no fuch thing in this world ; but in 
patience under afflidion, which is within your 
reach. 

If you are a mafter, don't deprive yourfelf of 
fo great a rarity as a good fervant for a flight 
offence. If you are a dependent, don't throw 
yourfelf out of a good^place for a flight affront. 

Do what good offices you can : but leave 
yourfelf at liberty from promifes and engage- 
ments. 

Let no one overload you with favours : you 

will find it an unfufferable burden. 

There 
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There are many doublings in thc^ human 
heart : do not think you can find out the whole 
of a man's real charadter at once^ unlefs he is a 
fool. 

If you would embroil yburfelf with all man- 

kind at once, you have only to oppofe every 
man's prevailing paflion. Endeavour to mortify 
the proud man ; irritate the pafHonate ; put the 
mifer to expence ; and you will have them all 
againft you. On the other hand, if you had 
rather live peaceably, give way a little to the 
particular weaknefs of thofe you converfe with. 

It will take fome time to raife your fortune in 
a fair way, and to fit you for a better world : it 
will therefore be proper to begin a courfc of in- 
duftry and piety as early as poQiblc. 

Aim at defert rather than reward. 

Let no pretence of friendfhip miflead you : he 
is not your friend, who attempts it.' 

Never keep a bad fervant, in hope of- his re- 
formation. 

It is feldom that either borrower or lender gets 
by the bargain. 

Tlnnk yourfelf cheap off with a little fcandal 
for extraordinary goodnefs : how many h^ve paid 
their lives for their integrity ? 

The friendfhip of an artful man is mere felf- 
intereft : you will get nothing by it. 

If you truft a known knave, people will not 
fo much as pity you, \yhen you fuffer by him. 

■ In 
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In dealing with a perfon you fufpcft, it may 
be ufeful in converfation to draw him into diffi- 
culties, if pofllble, as they crofs^examine wit- 
nefTes at the bar, in order to find out the truth. 
It may even be of ufe to fet him a talking ; in 
the inadvertency and hurry of converfatioO) he 
may difcover himfclf. 

Confider how difficult a thing it mud be to 
deceive the general eye of mankind, who are as 
much interefted to deted: you, as you are to de- 
ceive them. 

He is furely a man of a greater reach, who can 
conduA his affairs without being obliged to have 
i'ecourfe to tricks and temporary expedients, than 
with them •, he who knows how to fecure the in- 
tereft both of this world and the next, than he 
who cannot contrive to get a comfortable fubfift- 
ence in this world without damning his ibuL 

It is fooliOi to ihew your teeth when you 
cannot bite. 

Whoever loves injuries, let him provoke in- 
j uries. 

In profperity, prepare for a change : in adver* 
fity, hope for one. 

If you are ill-ufed by a man, efpecially a great 
one, put up the injury quietly, and be thankful 
it was not worfc. When they dp but a little mif- 
chief, the world has a good penny-worth of them. 

If you let alone making your will till you 
come to a death- bed, you will not do it properly. 

If you give at all, do it cheerfully. 

If 
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if you want to Ihew a perfon, that you (ii 
through his crafty defigns, a hint between jeft 
and earncft may do better than telling him 
bluntly and fully how hfe ftand^ in your mind r 
from a little, he will giiefs the reft. 

With the multiplicity of bufinefs every perfort 
has to do, how can people complain of being 
diftrcffcd for fomewhat to pafs the time ? Befides 
private aflfairs to conduft, or overfee ; children 
to form to wifdom and virtue; the diftrefled to 
relieve ; the unthinking to advife ; friends and 
country to ferve ; their own paffions to conquer j 
their minds to fumifti with knowledge^ virtue^ 
and religion j a whole eternity's happinels to pro- 
vide for. 

Try a friend before you truft him. Truft him 
110 more than is neceffary. Bear with any weak- 
iiefs that does not ftrike at the root of friend/hip* 
If a difference arife, bring the matter to a calm 
hearing. Make up the breach, if poffible^ But 
if friendfhip knguiflies for any time, let it expire 
peaceably. ^ 

There is as much m^annefs in taking every 
trifle for an affront, as in putting up the grofleft 
indignity. The firft is the character of a bully j 
the latter of a coward t which of the two had you 
rather be ? 

In all fchemes, leave room for the poffibility 
of a mifcarriage. 

Thofe are the beft diverfions, which moft re- 
lieve the mind, and exercife the body 5 and which 

bring 
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bring the leaft expence of time and money* 
Mirth is one thing, and xnifchief another. 

It is ftrange to reflcfi: a little upon fome of the 
irreconcileable contrarieties in human nature. 
Nothing feems more ftrongly worked into the 
conftitution of the mind, than the love of liber- 
ty. Yet how very ready are we in fome cafes to 
give up our liberty ? What more tyrannical than 
falhion ? Yet how do all ranks, fexes, and ages 
enOave themfclves in obedience to it ? There is 
great reafon to believe that it is wholly in cotti- 
pliance with cudom, that miany judicious, think* 
ing people, wafte fo many valuable hours as we 
fee they do, at an amufement, which mud: be a 
flavery to perfons capable of thought, I mean the 
card- cable. But fuch people ought to conQder, 
how they can juftify to themfelves the throwing 
awayfogreata part of precious life, befides giving 
their countenance to a bad pradice ^ merely be- 
caufe it is the fafliion. 

Bellir yourfelf while young: you will want 
reft when old. 

Don't wifh j but do. 

Truft not relations, unlefs they be fuch as you 
would think worthy of truft, if they were ftran* 
gers. 

If you are not worth a fhilling after all yout 
debts are paid, don't fpend a fhilling that you 
can fave. Don't fquander away your hopes. 

Jf you can live independent, never give up 
your liberty, and your leifure, much lefs your 

confcience^ 
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confcience, to a great man. He has nothing to 
give in return for them. If you can but be con- 
tented in moderate circumftances, you may be 
happy, and keep your ineftimable liberty, leifurei 
and integricy into the bargain. 

People are better found out in their unguard- 
ed hours, than by the principal adlions ot their 
lives : the firfl: is nature, the fecond art. 

If you chance to have a quarrel with any one, 
by no means write letters, or fend meiTages*, 
bring the matter to a hearing, as quickly as pof- 
fible, before your fpirits have time to rankle. 
Endeavour rather to reconcile than conquer your 
enemy. By fo doing, you take from him the 
inclination to hurt you, which is the beft fecu- 
rity. When you have reconciled him, take care, 
if you find he has adled a traiterous part, never 
to truft, or be intimately concerned with him, 
any more. You may love him as a fellow-crea- 
ture ; but not confide in him as a good man. 

To gain applaufe, you muft do as the archer, 
who obtains the prize by hitting the mark. 

Afking a favour by letter, or giving a perfon 
time to think of it, is only giving him an op- 
portunity of getting off handfomely. 

It is not hard to find out a man's true merit, 
as to abilities. He who behaves well, is certainly 
no weak man. But nothing is more difficult, than 
to find out a man's charadler as to integrity. 

He, who never mifbehaved either in joy, in 
grief, oriiirprife, muft have his wildom at com- 
mand. 
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m^nd, in a mannef" atmott fupeiior to humanity, 
and may be pronounced a true hero. 

Hafte is but a poor apology : take time, and 
do your bufinefs well. 

If yoti would not be fordftalldd by Another, or 
laughed at in cafe of a difappointmfent, don't tell 
your defigns. ' 

If you are to be called a fcrub, let it be for 
fparing^ where frugality is proper. Who would 
fpare in the education of a forf ; in cdtrryhig on a 
confiderable taw-fuit i iytiri defraying theexpence 
of a folemnity ? 

I would not anfwer fdr the £ondu£l: of thef 
ablefl: man in the world, if I knew that he waj 
fo conceited of his own abilities, as to be abovd 
advice. 

There is more good td bd ddhe in itfe by ob- 
ftinate diligence, and perfeverance, than moff 
people feem aware of. The ant and bee are but 
Ihttle and weak animals ; an'd yet, by conltant ap« 
plication, they do wonders. 

Dcr not fcold dt fwear at you'r fef^rfnts : they 
ygtxW defpife you for a pafllonate, clamorous fool; 
Do nor make them too familiar with you : they 
Will make a wrong ufe of it, and grow faucy. 
Do not let them knovtr all the value yotf have fo? 
them : they will prefumib upbn jotir gbodncfs, 
and conclude that you cannot da withotit thfeml 
Don't give them too great wages : it will put 
them above their bufinefr. Do not allow therft 
too much liberty: they will want ftill more and 

Vol, L M more 
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more. Do not iDtrcwt cfacm to ttve mtb ]|^au l 
tf you do, they will coQciude^ sh$y may Uvt m 
tibey pk^' 

Irrefolution is as foolifh as r^lfanefi. If cht^ 
kufb^dman (kcnM h^va (bw, or the fliip^maftef 
aewr put to iea, where woiuki be the hanrefi^ or 
the gains ? 

. Poa^t think to prevail wkh a man in a.6iry» to 
eato bis paffion in a moment i if you ^operlaade 
him to put off bis revenge for fame tina, . k vitt 
be the moft yoa can hope. Advice may Umtn 
times do good^ when you do not ezpeft it* 
People do not care tofeem per&aded to alter any 
part of their conduQ : for that is an ackoovdedg* 
meoty that they were ki the wrong* Bitt di^ 
may, perhaps, refled afterwards upoa what y«o 
fyiid'9 wdf if they do not wholly icfonn ^ftuk 
you reproredi they may reftify k in fime owh 
fure. 

To be regular, ts prudence i to go like a cbck^ 
is mere formality. 

Don^t wMh for an increafe of wealth; it doea 
but enlarge the deiires : whereas happineft conGfti 
in the gratifkration of the wants of nature^ 

Where lies the wifdom of that revenge, whidi 
recoils upon one^s felf ? Inftead of getdi^ the 
better of your enemy, by ofiending your Maker 
in revenging an injury^ ycm give your enemy 
the advantage of feeing you punifhe^. If yoo 
would have the .'whole advantage, forgive ; and 

then» 
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tfafcif, if lie doe^ not fepent, the whole punifii* 
ment will fall upon him. 

f^rofufe giving ot treating is laughed at by the 
wift, accordiiig to the old faying. Fools make 
feafts, &c. 

He h^ t good income, who has but few oc- 
ealions of fpending : not he who has great rentSi, 
ihi gfeat ventis; 

Providence can raife the meaneft, or humble 
the lAightielt : it is therefore abfurd for the one 
to defpair, or the other to prefume. 

In difficult bufine^s, it may anfwer good pur*, 
pofes, to let the propofal be made by a perfbn of 
inferior confequence ; and let another, whofe word 
will have more weight, come, as if by chancy 
and fecond the motion, 

- Would you punifli the fpiteful ? Shew biifi^ 
^t you are above his malice^ The dart, he 
threw at you, wilt then rebound, and pierce him 
to the heart. 

To get an eftate fairly, requires good abili* 
ties. To keep and improve one, is not to be 
done without diligence and frugality. But to 
lofe one with a grace, when it fo pleafes the Di- 
vine Providence, is a ftill nobler art. 

He who promifes raQily, will break his pro- 
Jiiife with the fame eafe as he made it. 

Keep a watch over yourfelf, when you are in 
extreme good humour : artful people will take 
that opportunity to draw you into promifes^ 

M 2 which 
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which may embarrals you eic]ier to break» of 
keep. 

Your aftions muft not only be right, but tx- 
pedient : they mufl: not only be agreeable to viTf. 
tue, but to prudence. 

You may. fafely be umpire among (IrangerSi 
but not among friends : in deciding between the 
former, you may gaift; among the latter^ you 
muft ktfe. 

Great fame is like a great eftate, hard to. gei^ 
hard to keep. 

Party is the madnefs of niany^ for the gain of a 
few i fays Swifi. 

If it gives you pain, or ffaame, to think of 
changing your fcheme at the' remonftrance of 
your faithful friend (which ihews extreme weak- 
nefs in you)^ you may get over that dififculty, by 
feeming to' have thought of Ibme additional con* 
fidcration, which has moved you to follow hh 
advice. 

In a free country, there is little to be done hj 
fotce : gentle means may gacin you thofc ends, 
which violence would for ever put out of your 
power. 

He who is unhappy, and can Hnd no comfort 

at home,Js unhappy indeed. 

* Never truft a man for the vehemence of his 

afleverations, whofe bare word you would not 

truft : a knave vvill make no more of fwearic^ 

\to.a falfhood, than of affirming it. 

'r . Theory 
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Theory will fignify Iktlc, without addrcfi to 
' put your knowledge in praftice. 

In afflidion, conftrajn yoqrfelf to bear pati- * 
cntly for a day, or fo, only for the fake of try- 
ing, whether patience does not lighten the bur- ' 
c|en : if the experiment anfwers, as you will un- . 
doubtedly find, you h^e only to continue it. 

If you borrow, be fure of making punftual 
payment •, elfe you will have no more truft. 

Is it not better that your friend tell ypu your 
faults privately, than tfiat your enemy talk of 
them publicly ? 

• A princely mind will ruin a private fortunj%* 
Keep the rank in which Providence hath placej:} 
you : and do not make yourfelf unhappy, be- 
eaufe you cannot aflfbrd whatever a wild fancy 
might fuggeft. The revenues of all the king- 
do;iis of the world would not be equal to the ex- 
pence of one extravagant perfon. 

Where there is a profpedl of doing good, nei.. 
ther be fo forward in thrufting yourfelf into the 
direftion of the bufinefs, as to keep out others, 
who might manage it better*; nor fp backward^ 
through falfe modcfty, as to let the thing go un- 
done, for want of fomebody to do it. If no one 
clfe, who could execute a good work better, ^ill 
engage in it, do you undertake, 4nd execute it; 
as well as you can. , 

The man of books is generally awkward in 
bufinefs : the man of bilfinefs is often fuporficial 
in knowledge. 

M 3 In 
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In cngaginjp; yourfelf for amy ptrfon or thing, 
you will be fure xq entangle yowfelf^ if things 
Ihould not turn out to your expe&atbn. And if 
you get off for a little ridicule, think it a gpod 
bargain. 

You may pehaps come to be great, or rich ; 
but remember the taxes ^nd dedudtions you will 
be liable to, pf bgrry, noife, impertinence, fi^t* 
tery, envy, anxiety, difappointment ; not to 
ipention remorle. All thefe, and a hundred other 
articles fet on one fide of the account, and your 
wealth and grandeur on the other, are you likely 
to be greatly a gainer in bappinefs, by quitting a 
private ftation for pomp and ihew ? Alk thofcr 
who have experience. 

NeceOity and ability live next door to one. 
another. 

If you never afk advice, you wilt hardly g» 
always right. If you afk of too many, ypu mil 
not know which way to go. If you obftin^y 
Oppofe advice, you will certainly go wrong* A 
wicked counfellor will miflead you wilfully : ^ 
fooliih one thoughtlefsly. 

Never take credit, where you can pay ready 
money j efpecially of low dealers : they wUl mak; 
yoq pay intercft with a vengpance. 

Never rcfufe a gpod offer, for the fake of a 
better market : the firft is certainty j the latter 
only hope. 

To 
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" To make a thing come of another» which you 
fnuft at liaft have done yourfelf, is an infiocent^ 
fmd oftco^ufefiil art in life. 

Take care of irrevocable deeds. 

He who has ijbne ail he could, has diftrharged 
bis confcience. 

Pebc is one of the moft fabftantial and real 
«yil8 of life : efpecially when a man comes to be 
fy plunged, as to have no profpeft of ever get<* 
ting cjeair. An honeft mind in fuch circum- 
ftances, muft be in a ftace of delpair, becaufe 
(here is no h<^ of ever bdng in a condition to 
.4o juftice to mankind. 

Never let yourfelf be meanly betrayed into an 
admiration of a perfbn of high rank, or fortune, 
whom you would defpife, if he were your cqud 
in ftatipn : none but ibols gnd children are ftruck 
With tinfe). 

It is an employment more ufeful in fociety, to 
be a maimer- Mp of difiS^rences, than a profeflbr of 
(iftronomy. But it requires prudence to know 
how to (x>me l)etween two people who are 
bickenng at one another i and not have a blow 
from one or qth<^r. 

If you jnuft give a perion, who comes to a(k 
a favour, the mortifi(:atipn of a denial, do not 
add to it th^t of a^ affront; ynlefi he has affronted 
you by his petition* 

If yo^ make ufe of the faults of others, ^s 
earnings to avdd falling into the fame errorst 
ypu may profit by folly, as weU as by wifdom. 

M 4 V 
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If you think of nothing but laughing at them, X 

know no great advantage you can get by that 

If you can, by any fudden contrivaiicet (foe 
framing of which you do not find youHelf redu- 
cpA to (he neceflity of a lyi^, or any other bafer 
art,) draw off part of the attention of your ener 
my, or difconcert his meafures, as it is comnion 
in wai: to attack at feverai places ^t oqce ; { h(dd 
\t an honed and laudable artifice* 

Dp you ppt remember, wheh you was about 
twenty or twenty«fiye years of age, that you was 
very full of your own talents and accomplilb* 
ments ? Do you not find, that yoq have beea 
gtowing every year fince, more and more igno- 
rant dnd ^eak in your own opinion f Let'thi; 
teach you to put a proper eftimate upon yopr at* 
taihments, and to know that the time will cpm^ 
when (if you be found worthy of true know- 
ledge) you will refied on all your acquifitions in 
this ftate, as comparatively mean and trivial. 

Loojc back upon the difficulties and troubles 
ou have been embarraflfed with in life ; and ob- 
crve, whether moft of them have not been oc- 
cafioned by mifconduft, pride, paffion, foily, 
and vice : and if you find you cannot bring your- 
felf to give up what has coft you infinite trouble 
and vexation, conclude yourlelf a confirmed in- 
curable madman. 

If ever you engage in any.dcfiga for the pub- 
lic good, depend upon meeting with almoft ^ 
iiiany hindrances, as you have different pcrfons 

2 to 
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to be concerned with. You will have a difficulty- 
llarted by almoft every one, to whom you propoie 
your fcheme. One will tell you, it will do no 
good ; another, that it will do harm ; and al- 
moft all will be cold to what is not of their own 
propofing. Some ^ill feem to come into your 
jfcheme at once, aod will by degrees draw you 
out of the way you was in. By ^nd by, fome 
bugbear ftarts up before them ; and then they 
;^re as h^fliy to deferit you, as they were fanguine 
to join you. Many love to make a fhew of pub- 
lic fpirit, while there is no trouble to be taken, 
or expence to be laid out ; but when you cxpedt 
them to beftir themfelvcs in earneft, you find 
yourfelf difappointed. Many, for the mere va- 
uity of being in a fcheme, will be very bufy ; but 
if they fipd, they cannot be of the importance 
they jdefire, or that they icannot rule all, the 
public good may ihift for itfelf, for what they 
care 5 they will have no concern, where they muft 
go along with others. The timoroufncfs of 
fi)me; the difficulty of others, with refpedl to 
their charafters, which they do not care to 
hazard for the public advantage ; and the rafh* 
nefs of others, who will be peddling ; the cold* 
ncf?, the forwardnefs, the pride, the diffidence, 
of thofe who fhould go along with you, will be fo 
many obftacles in your way, which will heartily 
plague you, if not wholly difconcert your fcheme. 
But we mull: not, on account of difficulties, re- 
(plve againil attempting any thing for the general 

advantage. 
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^dTanttge* On the contraryt the more the diflU 
toltjf the greater the praife,* The proper ma^ 
thod of proce^iog on fuch opcaQons, I t^Jce to 
be ai follows. 

Confider oarefuUy yoi^r fcheme, with its pray 
htbic confequencesy. comparing it with whatever 
you haye known done, that may coincide with, 
or refemble it, either at home or in foreign count 
tries. Thpn calk it over with one or more ineDdSy 
w,bom you know to be men of underft^ding and 
iiocerity. Keep it as pdv^tf as pofi^ble, till it be 
fkno^ ripe for eiEecuuoo. Carry it as £|r as you 
pw, b^ore you dfsfire th^ concurrence of any 
fmmber of perfons, efpeeially of high ranl(. They 
are generally, and not altogether without reaj^» 
&lfpicious of whatever is propofed tQ thrm as a 
projed* And one will not be firft, ^ iM^mher 
will not be fir ft, in a new fcheme ; though they 
will perhaps join with others, efpeeially of theis 
own rank. By this condqdt, you may by degrees 
draw into a concurrence with you fome perfons, 
whofe names may be of fervice, and may prevent 
the obje£lions which ipay be made by others. 
For vdien people fee a defign going into imniediate 
execution, they will cbnfider it in a very di6feref^t 
manner from what is only propofed as ^ pofllble 
fcheme, but is yet wholly ininiacure. 

I cannot help wondering at the turn of mmg 
peoples minds, who arc fond of what is fa^* fetch-« 
cd, merely for its being foreign. Whereas one 
would think felf-love, which produces (b many 

(oolifh 
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iboUfli eStGtsiy mig^t at leaft produce one tet^ 
ipnabla oae^ I mean, to a^k^ people fond of 
home, and whtteyer i$ cb^ produd of their own 
pountry, and. their own grounds. Why fhonj^ 
we lotre our own children, our awn woriui and 
Qur own weakn^et, merely becatiie they ace our 
ojwni at the fan^e time, that we lov^r foreigii 
faiihioMt wine$, muGcians, 8c^ merely becauio 
they are forqgn ? For my part, I think it t| 
lOHch more for an Efiglijk gentler^an to boatt^ 
that the provifions of his table $;tt the produft of 
bis own eftate, and the drels he we^rs, the ma- 
Dufadure of his own country, thiyi that the fout 
quarters of the globe have been ranftcked a 
feed and cloath him. 

If, while you are young, and bsid habits are 
yet but weak in you, you. have not ftrengih of 
{lUnd to conquer them, how will you be able to 
do it, when they have acquu^ ftrength by 
length of time and praftice ? If you don't find 
youHelf now difpofed to look into the date of 
your mind, and to repent and reform, while 
there is lefs to fet right, how will you bring your- 
felf hereafter to examine your own heart, when 
all is confufion within, and nothing fit to be 
Rooked into i Or how will you bring yourfdf tOb 
jrepent and reform, when there will be fo much 
tQ fcft right, that you will not know where to 
b^n ? 

. It is eafy to keep from gaming, drunkennef% 

pr any oth^r faSuonablc vice. Xw h»v$ only to 

.1 lay 
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lay down a firm re(blucion> and fix in your mind^ 
t fteddy ' averfion againft them. When once 
your humour is known, nobody will trouble 
3^u. They will perhaps fay of you. He is a 
queer fellow, and won't do as other people do. 
At laft, thofe who cannot live without the card* 
Cable and the bottle, will drop you ; and then 
you have only to feek out company where im- 
provement is' more purfned than amufement. I 
am miilaken if you will be a great lofer by the 
exchange. 

Make a fure bargain beforehand with work- 
men ; and by no means be put off with their tel* 
ling you, they will refer the price to your dif- 
cretion. 

A perfon, who fills a place of eminence, will 
do well to obferve the following rules, i^ Above 
all things, to aft a ftriftly jufl: and upright part 2 
for that will be fure to end well. 2. To make 
his advantage of the errors of his predeceflTors. 

3. To avoid all extremes in general : violent 
meafurcs arc wholly inconfiftcnt with prudence* 

4. To fufpcft all ; but lake care not to feem 
fufpicious of any, 5. To be content with a 
moderate income, and moderate oftentation : 
great riches and grandeur infallibly draw envy 
and hatred. 6. To be eafy of accefs : ftifFnefe 
is univcrfally hated ; and affability tends to re- 
concile people to the private charader of a per- 
fon whofe public conduct may be obnoxious. 
7, To hear all opinions, and follow the beft. 

8. To 
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S« ' To liften attentively to the remarks made by 
enemies. 9. To Ibew to inferiors fomcwhat per** 
Tonally great in his condudt and character : it ex- 
pofes a man of rank to extreme contempt, to 
obferve that what makes the difierence betweea 
him and his inferiors^ is chiefly drefs, riches, or 
liation. 10. To retire in time^ if poffible^ with 
a reputation unfullied. 

Health; a good confciencei one hundred a 
year for a fingle perfon, or two for a family ; the 
real neceflaries of life are foon reckoned up. If 
there happen to be in the neighbourhood a few 
converfiblc people, with whom you may walk, 
or ride out, hear a fong, crack a harmlefs jokc« 
or have a game at bowl^, you are poflefled of the 
whole luxury of life. Where is the man whofe 
merit may challenge fuch happinefs ? Yet how 
many are there diflatisfied in affluence beyond 
this? 

If you find yourfelf in a thriving way, keep 
in it. 

Throw fordid felf out of your mind, if you 
think of being truly great in fpirit. 

A readinefs at throwing any fudden thought 
which may occur, either in reading, or convert 
fation, into eafy language, may be of great ufe 
toward improvement in prudence for aftion, and 
furniture for converfacion. One who accuftoms 
himfelf much to making remarks of all kinds in 
writing, muft in time have by him a coUedlioa 
containing fomewhat upon every thing* 

I do 
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I do Mt kfidir a much greater tknhappiiteft ia 
hfc^ than chat df being ixMrteAed, by bkiod or' 
frirodibip, ^h unfortunate neoefficoua pec^ew 
A generous ijfiitiA c«Mot bear k> fee then^ fiidct 
wtcboot eftdeavottring to ktltp them out of tfaeif 
difficolcies. The confequenGe of which is, being" 
dmwn into diftcultics by thtH means. If you 
lend, and alk for your own, a qu^rrd fbiiowis,' 
Arid if ^ glte freely, they will depend on f6ur 
fyppQtM% thttA in i^ene^. Add after all, what 
k moft vexatious is, that yoti can ieldom do anf 
good to imprudent and Untbriving people. Soth 
connexions a prudent man will avoid, or give up 
as foon as pcflibi«. 

Do not think of any great defign after forty 
yeats of age. 

The very deliberating upbn a burinefs is half 
the lliufinefs. 

■ 

Your neighbour has more income than enough < 
you have juft enough. Is your neighbour the 
better for having what he has no ufe for ? Are 
you. the worle for being free from the trouble of 
what would be ufelefs to you ? 

Better coniider for an hour than repent for a 
year. 

Let fcandal alone, and it will die aw^y of it-^ 
ictf : oppofe it, and it will fpread the fafler. 

Let fafety and innocence be two indif^enfable 
ingredients in all your amufemcnts : is there any 
pteafure in what leads to lofs of health, fortune, 
or foul ? ' 

Take 
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Take care of falling out of conceit with your 
wife, your ftatton, habitation, bqlinefi, or anf 
thing elfe, which yoa cannot change. Let no 
comparifons once enter into your mind : the con^ 
iequence will be reftleflhefi, envy, and unhap 
pindsr 

Be not defirous of fceaes of grandeur, of 
heigbtened pleafuxes and diverfions: it is tht 
lure way to take your heart off from your private 
ftation and way of life, and to make you uneafy 
and unhappy* It ia a thoufand to one but, if 
you were to get into a higher ftation, you would 
find it awkward and unfuitable to you, and chat 
you would only want to return again to your for-^ 
tner happy independence. 

There is no time fpent more ftupidly, than 
that which fbme luxurious*people pafs in a morn« 
ing between deeping and waking, after nature 
has been fully gratified. He who is awake, may 
be doing ibmewhat : he who is afleep, is receiv- 
ing the refre(hn)ent neceffary to fit him for ac« 
tion : but the hours fpent in dozing and number- 
ing, can hardly be called exiftence. 

Confider, the moft elegant beauty is only a 
fair (kin drawn over a heap of the fame fleib, 
blood, bones, and impurities, which compofe 
the body of the uglieft dunghill-beggar. 

If you have made an injudicious iiicndlhipt 
let it fink gently and gradually ; if you blow it 
up at onqe, mifchief may be the confequence : 
never tUfoblige, if you can poflibly avoid it. 

If 
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If you want to try experiments, take cart zi 
kail, that they be not dangerous ones. 

Better not make a prefent at all, than do it in 
a pitiful manner: every thing of elegance, is 
better let alone than clumfily performed. 

If you want to keep the good opinion of a 
great peribn,^ whom you find to be a man of un- 
derftandkig ) don't thruft yourielf upon him, but 
let him fend for you, when he wants you. Don't 
pump for his fecrets^ but flay till hi tells yoti 
them ; nor offer him your advice unafkcd ; nor 
repeat any thing of what pafles between you, re- 
lating to family, or ftate-affairsv nor boaft of 
your intimacy with him ; nor fhew yourfelf ready 
to fneak and cringe, or to make the enemy of 
mankiod a prefent of your foul to oblige your 
patron. If your fcheme be, to make your fttf-* 
tune at any rate, put on your boots,* and plupge 
through thick and thin. 

It will vex you to lofe a friend for a fmart 
ftroke of raillery ; or the opinion of the wife and 
good, for a piece of foolifh behaviour at a merry* 
making. 

The more you enlarge your concerns in life, 
the more chances you will have of embaraiFmcnts^. 
Mankind generally ad not accord ingto right ; 
tut more according to prefent intereft ; a^d moft 
according to prefent paflion : by this key you' may 
"generally get into their defigns, and foretel whpt 
cQuric they will- take.- 
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In eftimjating the worth of n^ens keep a guard 
upon your judgmcQC, that it be not biafled bjr 
wealth or fpkndpr. At the fame time, there it 
no neceflity for treating with a cynical infolence^ 
every perfon whom providence hath placed in an 
eminent ftation, merely becaufe your experience 
teaches you, that very few of the great are de- 
serving of the efteem of the wife and good. Cpa* 
lider the tempj^tions which befiege people of di- 
fiindbion» and render it almofl: impoffible for them 
^ come at truth. And make all reafonable al^ 
lowances. If you fee any thing like real good- 
nefs of heart in a perfon of high rank, admire it; 
as an uncommon inftance of excellence, which, in 
^ more private (tation, would haye rifeo to an ex- 
traordinary pitch. 

Never write letters about any aff'^ir that has 
occasioned,, or may occaHgn^ a, difference : a dif- 
ference looka bigger in a letter (ban in ponveria* 
tion« 

Don't.lefi one failure in Si worthy and pra&i- 
cable fchecne baffle you : the more difficulty, the 
more glory. 

If you do. not fet your whole thoughts upon .a 
bufinefs, while you are about it^ it is ten to one 
but you mifgnan^e it : if you fet your a&dions 
immoveably upon^ worjdly things, you will be-^ 
fQmc a fordid earth-won^. 

Gj?ief fmothered preys upqn the vitals : give 
it vent into the bofom of a friend : but take care 
that your friend be a perfon of approved tender- 
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ncfs; dfc he will not adminiftcr the balm of fym- 
pathy : of tried prudence ; elfe you will not pro- 
fit by his advice, or confblation : and of expe- 
rienced fecrefy, elfe you may chance to find 
yourfclf betrayed and undone. -* 

In public places, be cautious of your beha- 
viour : you know not who may have an eye upon 
you, and afterwards expofe your levity, or affec- 
tjition, where you would leaft wifh it. Nothing 
can be imagined more naufeous than the public 
behaviour of many people, who make mighty 
pretenfions to the elegancies of life. To go to 
church, to a tragedy, or an oratorio, only to 
difturb all who are within reach of your imperti- 
nence, (hews a want, not only of common mo- 
defty and civility, but of common fenfe. If 
you do not come to improve, or ta enjoy the en- 
tertainment ; you can have no rational fchem^ 
in view. If you want to play off your fooleries, 
you have only to go to a rout, where you arc 
furc, nothing of fenfe, or reafonable entertain- 
ment, will have any plape, and where confe- 
qilently you can fpoil nothing. As to inde- 
cencies in places of public worlhip, one would 
think the fear of being ftruck by the Power to 
whom fuch places are dedicated, would a little 
reftrain the public impiety of fome people. 

Never difoblige fervants, if you can avoid it. 
Low people are often mifchievous ; and having 
lived with you, have it in their power to mifrc- 
prefent and injure you* 

The 
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The more fervants you kcep^ the worfe you 
^ill be fervcd. 

Great pe(^le think their inferiors do only their 
duty in ferving them : And that they do theirs 
in rewarding, their fervices with a nod qr a fmile. 
The lower part of mankind have minds too for- 
did to be capable of gratitude. It is therefore 
chiefly from the middle rank that you may look 
for a fenfe and return of kindnefs^ or any thing 
worthy or laudable. 

Do not let your enemy fee that he has it in 
his power to plague you. 

Beware of one who has been your enemy, and 
all of a fqdden, no body knows how, or why, 
grows mighty loving and friendly. 

In propofing your buGnefs, be rather too 
fully than too bgef, to prevent miftakes. In 
affairs, of which you are a judge, make the 
propofal yourfelf. In cafes which you do not 
underftand, wait, if pofTible, till another makes 
it to you. 

Be fearful of one you have onqe got the bet* 
ter of. You Know not how ydi| may have irri- 
tated him; nor how. deeply revenge works in 
his heart againft you. It is better not to feem 
to have got the advantage of your enemy, 
"v^hen you have. 

If you afk a favour, which you had fome pre- 
tenfions to, and meet with a refufal, it will be 
impqlitic to fhew that you think yourfelf ill ufed. 
You wUr aft a more prudent part in feeming 

N a fatisficd 
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iatisfied with the reafoos given. So you may 
take another opportunity of folliciting^ andy 
may chance to be fuccefsful : for the perfon^ you 
have obliged, will, if he has any grace, be 
albamed^ and puzzled to refule you a fecond 
tine. 

If you are de£imed, confider, whether the 
profecution of the perfon, who has injured you, 
IS hot QDore likely to fpread the report, than to 
clear your innocence. If fo, your regard for 
yourfelf will teach you what courfe to take. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 

I 

B O O K II. 

Of Knowledge. 

■ ■ I II ' ■ ■ PI « ■ 

INTRODUCTION. 

HAVING in the former book laid before 
the young reader a feries of dire&ion% 
with regard to his condud in mof): circumftan*- 
ces in \ik^ which, if he will follow, fupplying 
their deficiencies (as it is impoffible to fnimc a 
fyftem of prudentials, that fhall fuit all pollible 
cafes, without deficiency) by applying to the 

judicious and experienood for advice in all extra- 
ordinary emergencies, and by forming his con** 

N 3 duet 
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duft by the beft rules and examples, he will 
have great reafori to hope for fuccefs and credit - 
in life, and to have even his difappointments and 
misfortunes afcribed, at leaft by the candid and 
benevolent, • to other caufes, rather than to error, 
or mifconduft, on his part ; it follows next to 
proceed to the confideration of what makes ano- 
ther very confiderable part of the dignity of hu- 
man life, to wit. The improvement of the mind 
by, ufeful and ornamental knowledge. 

It may be objeded, that, as all our knowledge 
is comparatively but ignorance ; it cannot be of 
much importance that we take the pains to ac- 
quire what is of fo little confequence, when ac- • 
quired. 

But it is to be obferved, that our knowledge is 
faid to be iriconfiderable only in comparifon with 
that of fuperior beings, and that what we can know^ 
is not to be named in comparifon with what in 
the prefent ftate lies wholly out of our reach. 
And though this is the cafe not only of our fliort- 
iighted' fpecies, but alfo of the higheft archangel 
in heaven ; whofe comprehenfion, being ftill finite, 
mufl fall infinitely fhort of the whole extent of 
knowledge, which in the Divine mind is ftriftly 
infinite; yet 1 believe hardly any man can be 
found fo weak, as to defpife the knowledge of an 
angel, or fuperior being, or who would not wil- 
lingly acquire it, if it were poffible. 

If there is a certain meafure of knowledge, 

which we are fure is attainable, becaufe it has 

been 
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been attained by many of our own fpecies, muft 
we defpife it, becaufe we know, there are vaft 
trafts of fcience, to which human fagacity can- 
not reach ? Mi?ft we fall out with our eyes, be- 
caufe they cannot take in the ken of an angel i 
Muft we refolve not to make ufe of them to fee 
our way here on earth, becaufe they are not 
acute enough to (hew us whether there are any 
inhabitants in the moon i 

Truth may be compared to gold or diamonds 
in the mine, the fmalleft fragment of whichs is 
valuable. And, if one had the offer of all the 
gold duft, or all the fmall diamonds of a mine, I 
believe he would hardly rejefb it, becaufe he 
could not' have the working of the rich vein 
wholly to himfelf. Truth is the proper objeft of 
the underftanding, as food is the nouriihment of 
the body. Lefs important truths are ftill worth 
fearching for. Truths of great importance are 
worth any labour the finding them may coft. 

It is, therefore, plainly one thing to be coft-' 
ceited of any acquilitions we can make in know- 
ledge, and another, to defpife thofe that are with* 
in our power. There is no doubt but the moft 
enlightened angel above is lefs conceited of die 
vaft treafures of knowledge he pofleflb, than a 
Hudent in his firft year at the univcrfi^ is of the 
crude and indigefted fniattering he has gained. 
' Nbr is there any room to doubt, that knowledge 
is more efteemed by thofe fagactous beings, who 
beft know the value of it, than by our fhort* 

N 4 figbted 
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lighted ' fpecies, i^ho have gone fuch inconfidc- 
rabie lengths in it. 

The prefent it b)r nd means an age for in- 
^^^ng ignorance. Aperibn, who thinks to have 
any credit among mankind, or to make any fi« 
gure in converfation, mud abfblucely /refolve to 
take fomc pains to improve himfelf. Wc find 
more true knowledge at prefent in (hops and 
counting-houftfs, than could have been foi^nd an 
lage or two ago in univerfities. For the bulk of 
the knowkdgeof thofe times confided in fubtljS 
<iiiftin&ions, laborious diiquifitions, and endlcfs 
difputcs about words. The univerfal diffufion of 
tnow^Mge, which ;>*e obferVe at prcfcnt among 
.all ranks of people, took its rife from the pub- 
lilhing thofe admirabk eifays, the Spe&atoi;, 
Taller, and Guardian, in which learned fubjeds 
^Ktxt^ by the elegant and ingenious author% 
cleared of the fcholaftic rubbifti of Latin and 
Logic, reprefentcd in a familiar ftylje, and treated 
.in a manner which people of plain common fenfe 
might comprehend. The pradice of exhibiting 
oouifes of expcfrimenj^in Landoh^ and other .great 
cities, which was firft introduced by Tf^ijlon^ 
.JDeftigulierSf and others, has like wife, greatly con- 
•tributed to the fpreading a tafte for knowledge 
among the trading people, who no\v talk famili- 
arly of things, their grandfathers would hav^ 
thought it as much as their credit was ^rth, to 
have been thought lo know. 

There 
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Thiere is indeed -great ^nger, left the flood 
of luxury and vice, "which oveNrun^ the nation, , 
go on rncFeafing, till it deftroy all that is truly 
noble and valuable in the people. I need not fay 
danger. There is not the lead doubt, but the ' 
debauchery of inodera times will fliori^y make 
an end, ehher of the nation or of icfelf. The 
hiftories of all the dates of former times, where 
luxury has prevailed, Sufficiently fliew what we 
have 10 e^peft. However^ atprefcnt, itisab- 
folutely neceffiiry, in order to be on a foot ^ih 
others, that we take a little pains to improve our- 
felves, efpecially in thofe parts of knowledge, 
which enter commonly irtto converfatioii, as mo- 
rals, hiftory, and phyfiotogy. 

Nothing makes a gi^ater ditilerence between 
one being and another, than different degrees of 
knowledge. The mind o( an ignorant perfon is 
an a&folute void. That of a wrohg-^beaded .per- 
fon may be compared to ibl town facked by an 
enemy, where all is ot«ertumed» iand nothing ia 
its pP&ptT ftate or place. That of a ^fe. man is 
a nfifsj^zine richly fumiflied. There important 
truths are^ftored up in ^lich regular arrangeroent, 
that refte6!ion fees aft Ance through a whole ft- 
ries of fubje&s, and obferves diftin<9Iy their rela- 
tionsandconnefliions. We maytronfiderthe mind 
of an angelic being as a vaftpalacet id -which 
are various magas&ines ftored with^blime truths, 
the contemplation ^f whofc conheftions, irehi- 
tions and yark)uiB beaiUtki, nnift ^td a hapjrf- 
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ncls to us inconcoivable. The Diviae mind (if 
it m^y be allowed us to attempt to form any 
£iiint idea of the Original of all perfe&ion) nuy 
be confidered as the immenfe and unbounded 
treafure of all truths where the original ideas 6f 
all things that ever have been, that now are, and 
that ever (hall be, or that are barely polllblet 
^re continually prefent & the continual contem- 
plation of which infinitude of things, with the ' 
infinite beauties refulting from their various re- 
lations and connexions, mull (if we may take the 
liberty of the expreflion) afford infinite enter- 
tainment and delight. 

Thus, in proportion to the rank which any 
being holds in the univerfe, fuch are his views, 
and his comprehenfion of things. And! know 
not whether the difierence be greater betwixt the 
moft enlightened of our fpecies, and the loweft 
order of angelic beings^ than downward from the 
moft knowing of our fpecies to the moft igno- 
rant. To compare an illiterate clown, or, even a 
nobleman funk in fenfuality and ignorance (for 
it is the fame thing whether you chpofe out of 
the great vulgar or the fmall) with a Newton^ 
or a Clarkt \ to compare, I fay, two minds, of 
y;\i\z\i the one is wholly blind and infenfible to 
everything above the mere animal fundlions, 
of which a brute is as capable as he ; and the 
other is raifed habitually above the regards of 
fenfe, and is employed in the contemplation of 
^eae^ and fubUme truths^ in fearching into the 

glorious 
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glorious works of his Almighty Maker in the 
natural world,- and his profound fcheme of go- 
vernment in the moral, and, by the force of a 
(lupendous fagacity, is able to penetrate into, 
and lay open to others, truths feetningly beyond 
human reach ; by knowing more of the Divine 
works, is capable of forming more juft copcep* 
tions of the glorious Author of all, and confc- 
quently of paying him a more rational obedience 
and devotion, and of approaching nearer to him ; 
to compare two minds fo immenfely different in 
their capacities and endowments, what likenefi 
appears, to determine us to regard them as of the 
fame fpecies, and not rather to pronounce the 
one an angel and the other a brute ? 

We fee, therefore, that, though there may be 
no room for pride or fclf-conceit on account of 
our attainments in knowledge, fince the higbeft 
pitch we can poflibly (bar to, will be but incon- 
fiderable, in comparifon with what we never can 
reach ; yet there is a great deal of room for lau- 
dable ambition ; fince we fee it is poflible to ex* 
eel the bulk of our fpecies, for any thing wc 
know, almoft as much as an angel does a 
brute. 

All endowments and acqutfiriotts muft have a 
beginning. Time was, when Sir Ifaac Newtm 
did not know the letters of the alphabet. And 
the time may, and, no doubt, will come, when 
the meaheft of my readers, if he makes a proper 
pfe of the natural abilities, and- providential ad- 

vantagesjf 
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vwxizgcsj given him, and ftudies to gain His fa« 
vour, in whole difpofal all gifts and endowments 
are, will exceed not only the pitchy to which the 
above-menttoned prodigy of our fpecies reached ^ 
but will rife to a ftation above that, which the 
higheft archangel in heaven fills at prefent, tho' 
the diftance muft flill continue. And no one 
knows what immenfe advantage it may be of, 
to have endeavoured, even in this imperfed ftate, 
to get our mkids opened, by the accefs of new 
ideas and views ; to have habituated ourlelves to 
examhie, to compare, to refledt, and diftinguilh. 
Jt is evident that all thefe exercifes of the un« 
derftanding muft be abfolutely neceilary in 
any future ftate whatever, for enlarging the 
iphere of our knowledge, and ennobling our 
minds. And what an advantage muft it be 
ibr future ftates, to have begun the work 
here, that is to be carried on to eternity ? To 
what end does religion, and even reafbn, direft 
las tp mortify our paflions and appetites, to ha- 
Intuate our minds to the contemplation of thole 
li^h and heavenly things we hope to come one 
day to the ei^oyment of ? No doubt^ it is necef* 
fary in the nature of things that our minds in 
their prefeot iiafant ftate r(as this may very pro- 
perly be ^sailed) be formed and difciplined, by 
cuftom and habit, to that tempo* and chara&er^ 
which is to be hereafter their glory^ their perfec- 
cien, and their happinefs. Transfer the view 
from pradfcice to knowkdgCy and you wiU findy 
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that the analogy yf'ill hold good there llkewife^ 
It is necefiary that we cultivate to the utmoflr 
^\i the faculties of our fouls in the pre&nt ftate^ 
|n order to their arriving at higher degrees of per^ 
feftion hereafter. And no rational mind ever 
will, or can, rife to any high degree of perfec- 
ILton in any ftate whatever, and continue in ig- 
noraoce. For if the definition of a rational mind . 
be, *^ A being endowed with underftanding and 
f^ will*^ (I mention only the two principal facul- 
ties) there is no dopbt, but it is e^ally neceflary 
to the perie&ion, and confequently to the happi- 
nefs of every rational being, that its underftand^ 
ing be en^rged and improved by knowledge, 
as that its will be formed and directed by a lenfe 
of duty. To put the matter upon its proper 
foot, we ought ta confider the improvement of 
every faculty of our minds as a part of irirtue, 
of which afterwards. And in doing fo, we (hall 
find, that there ought to be no diftinftion be- 
tween the love of knowledge and of virtue, it be- 
ing evident, that the proper improvement and 
due condud): of the underftanding is an indifpen* 
fable part of the duty of every rational being, 
juft fentimentt <^ the fupreme Governor of the 
world, of our own nature and ftate, of. the fit- 
fiefs and propriety of moral good, and the fatal 
t&As of irregularity, are the only fure foun- 
dation of goodnefs;. Now to attain full and clear 
notions of thefe, k will be neceflary to make 
pretty cxtcnfivc enquiries, to carry our refearches 

t; a con- 
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a confiderable way into the works of God, fnotn 
whence we draw the cleared: conceptions of his 
nature and attributes ; to lludy our own nature 
und date, with the various paflions, appetites^ 
and inclinations, which enter into our conllitur 
tion ; the connexions and relations we ftand in 
to one another ; and the different natures and 

. confequences of aftions, according to the mo- 
tives they fpring from, and the circumftances 
which divcrfify them. All this, I fay, will be of 
immenfe advantage for railing us above vice, and 
confirming us in a fteady courfe of virtue^ wbick 
is the diredb tendency of all true knowledge, and 
the effedt it never fails to produce in every honeft 
and uncorrupted mind. 

And though it muft be owned, that an illi- 
terate day-labourer, who earns his living by bodg- 
ing and ditching, who is devout toward his God, 
and benevolent to his neighbour, is a much no- 
bler and more valuable being in the (ight of his 
Maker, than the mofl: accompli(hed courtier, 
who fupports his grandeur by the wages of ini* 
quity ; nay, though it is evident, that great know- 
ledge will even make a wicked being the worie, 
as it enables him to be more extenlively. wick- 
ed ; it does not therefore follow, that knowledge 
)S of no confequence to virtue-, but only. that 
vice is of fo fatal and deftrudlive a nature, as 
f o poifon and pervert the bed things, where it 

. fSAters. If the ab|0Ye4dy' labourer, by the mere 
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goodncfs of his heart, may be acceptable to God, 
and efteemed by all good men, how much higher 
miaht he have rifen, with the addition of exten- 
five improvements ir\ knowledge? Could ever 
a tVoollaJlon or a Cudworth have formed fuch juft, 
or fuch fublime notions of virtue and of fpiritual 
things ? could they ever have arrived at the' pitch 
4^" goodnefs themfclves reached, or could they 
have reprefented it in the amiable lights they 
have done, fo as to gain others to the ftudy and 
pra»5lice of it, without cxtenfively-improved a- 
bilities ? 

Enough, methink?, has therefore been faid to 
invite readers, efpecially the younger fort, to en- 
gage in the truly noWe and worthy labour of 
improving their minds, rather than indulging 
their fenfes ; of cultivating the immortal part, 
rather than pampering the body 5 of afpiring to a 
rcfemWance of the nature of angels, rather thaa 
finking themfelvcs to the rank of the brutes. 

It is amazing and delightful to confider, what 
feemiiigly difficult things are done by means of 
huoiati knowledge, Ibanty and confined as it is. 
The wonders performed by means of reading and 
writing, are fb ftriking, that fome learned men 
have given it as their opinion, that the whole was 
communicated to mankind originally by fome 
fuperior being. That by means of the various 
compofitions of about twenty different articula* 
tions of the human voice, performed by the af- 
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fiftance of the lungs, the glottis, the tongu«^ 
the lips, and the teeth, ide^s of all fenllbJe and 
intelligible objeds in nature^in art, in fcjeoce, io 
hiftory, in morals, in fuperaaturals, ihould hfi 
communicable from one mind to another ;. and 
^ain, that figns fhould be contrived, by which 
thofe articglations of the human voice flipuld he 
expreffed, fa as to be communicable from oop 
mind to another by the eye ; thi3 feems reajUy 
beyond the reach of humanity, left to itSklL To 
imagine, for example, the fir ft of mankind, ca- 
pable of inventing any fett of founds,which(houI() , 
be fit to communicate to one another the idea of 
what is nneant by the words virfu^ or re{litnd(% 
or any other idea wholly unconnedled with any 
kind of found whatever, and afterwards of iiv- 
veating a fett of figns^ w^ich (hould giv^ the 
mind^ by the eye, a^ idea of what is properly an 
obje£): of the fede of hearing (as a word^ whien 
expreiTcd with the voice, reprefents aa idea, 
which is the. mere objedb of the uiiderllanding) 
to imagine mankind^ ia the firf): ages of the wort(j, 
iii^ithout any hint from £uperior beings, capable 
of this,, ieems doing too great honour to our 
nature. Be that as it will *, that one man (hould, 
by uttering a fet of founds no w^y conne^^ 
with, or naturally repreicatative of, one fctj of 
ideas more th^ another ; that one man fhould^ 
by fuch feemingly unfit, means, enlighten the 
vnderftanding, roufe the pafCons, delight, or cqrr 
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ftfjr th^ imagination of another; and * tbat hi^ 
Abuld not only be able to dd this when prcferiti 
i;ivtt Vote -, Hut that he fhould produce the lame 
efFcdt by a Ictt of figures no way naturally fit .'to 
i"cprcfent eithet" the idfcas he would Com muhicatel 
or\(lefs ftill) the articulate founds, which art 
fhemfelves but reprfcfentativfes of ideas ;' ancj tjfiiat 
he (hould affe6): another perfon at pleafure, at the 
diftance df five thoufand hiiles, dhd with as thiic^ 
^recifion and accuracy ^s if he Wdre upon f he 
ipot, hay, as if he could open to him his oiuidy 
Atid give him' to apprehend the ideas as they lie 
ihtirt in their original ftate, is truly admirable. 
The trarlflatihg (fo to fpeak) idtis into fotinds^ 
the tfandatihg thbfe founds ihtd Viflble dbj^ft^, 
the tWhflating one fett of thdfe vifiblfc objefts into 
ahother ; Hi turning one language into anbthdr, 
iB Hebtew, Greek, or Lath, irtt6 Englifi -, all tfrfi, 
if we were hot familiar with It, wotild appfeit i 

fort- of magic i but bur bfeing acciiftpincd *^'5^ 
3bes not Icffen its feal exceftenjcd. ' ' ' ''[''' 

Again^ if W tx)nfidcf \frhit ftraft^d tifih^iliit 
cdrtiftionly dotie by eVery norviSft & ntf ihbfcrs/)^^ 
cannot help adttiiring the Wcilf^Hcd 'of kno^. 
ledge. To tell m Indian, thati t^y of'tM^^ 
yiiars bf age could, by makih^ a few fcrav<|fs up« 
6rf f)apcr, det^hiiirie the number of barley:ci^^ 
which wbiild go round the' globe of the cJartK; 
would i!(rangely fiartle &im. To talikto one ,i|n- 
acquainted with the firft principles of aritbMfr 
tic, of adding together a fett of rfumbers, as live 

Vol. I. O thoufand 
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Did one hear a vicious perfon^expreffing 4iis coft« 
tempt of honefty and virrue, ihould wctbink this 
more meanly of them, or of him i In tht famle 
/nanner, when a ftiaHow fop fnecls at whit he 
does not underftand, his low raillery ought to 
cad no reflexion upon learning; but he is to Ik 
confidered as funk from the dignity of reitfdiH 
and fo far degenersrte as to make his ignorancte 
his pride, which ought to be his ihame. 

If we caft our tryes backward upofi pad trmes^ 
or if we take z view of the prefent itate of the 
world, if we confider whole nations or fingk 
perfons, nothing fo filh the Ima^kiat iOTi, or ^»i** 
gages the attention, as tlie confpit^dbds find ilk^- 
trious honours of knowledge and 'leaf hing. Ute 
ancient EgyptiOftSj ihc fathers of wifdona 5 the 
ilodious jltbenians^ the cultivator^ of 'every ofe- 
•gant art ; the wife Romans^ 'the 2eah>tK imitadc^ 
of learned Greece *, how come theie nations to 
ihine, like conftellations, through the deeps .of 
that univerfal mift which involves the reft of afe- 
tiquity ? How comt the Pytba^prds\ the Anf^ 
^t>iUs^ the Tttllfs^ the Livy^s to appear, even tb 
us at this diftawe, as ftars of th& 6rft {riagni- 
tude in the vaft fields of aiither ? Harw Gomes -it 
that AfriCy fince the fetting of iearEung w that 
quarter of the world, has been the habitatibn >of 
oblcurity and cruelty? What is the difgrfcb ^ 
wild Indiansy and fwinifh tlottentoU? Is h ndt 
their brutifh ignorance ? What iljakes our ifland 
to differ fo much f com the aipedt it had wh^ 
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yulius Cafar landed on our coaft, and found us a 
Bock of painted iavages, (compering naked thro' 
the woods ? What nation makes fuch an appea- 
xance now, as Englandy wherever knowledge is 
valued ? What names of ancient warriors make 
ti^* great a figure on the poU of fantie, or Ihinc (b 
bright in wifdpm's eye, as thofb of the improvers 
of arts and iciences, who have arifen in our 
ifland? Who would not rather, in our cijpaes, 
who |cnow to defpife romantic heroifm, choofe 
Xfi have his name enrolled with thofe of a Baton^ 
a Bioyle^ a Ckrh^ or a Newton^ the friends of 
mankinds the guides to truth, the improvers of 
the human mind, the honours of our nature» and 
pur workt; than to have a place among the 
jUexandsn^ the C^farsj the Lewis\ or the 
CbarUis^ t)ie feourges and butchers of their fet^^ 
}ow-aeatures i 

S E C T. I. 

Of Education from Infancy. Jbfolute Necejfity^ and 
froper Method^ of laying a Foundation of Moral 
Knowk^e. 

HAVING already treated in part, of fo 
much of the education of young, children 
as falls under the care of the parents, I will now, 
for the fake of exhibiting at once a comprchen- 
live view of the whole improvement of the mind, 
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begin from infancy itfdf ; and lay down a gene* 
ral plan of knowledge, and the method of ac*. 
quiring it. And I doubt not but the reader wilL 
own, that a genius naturally good, and which 
has been cultivated In the manner here to be 
defcribcd, may be faid to have had moft of the: 
advantages neceflary for attaining the highefl: 
perfe&ion of human nature, of which this ftats 
is capable. 

Firft, and above all things, it is to be remem- 
bered, and cannot be too often inculcated, that, 
from the time a child can fpeak, throughout the 
whole courib of education, the forming of the 
temper to meekiiefs and obedience, regulating 
the pafljons and appetites, and habituating the 
mind to the love and.pra(5licp of virtue, is the 
great, the conftant, 4nd growing labouft v?ith« 
out which all other culture is abfolute- trifling. 
Nor is this to be done by fits and ftarts, nor this 
moft important of all knowledge to be fuperfici- 
ally or partially communicated. Every obliga- 
tion of morality, every duty of life; every 
beapry of virtue, ^nd deformity of vice, is to be 
particularly let forth, and reprefented in every 
different light. It is not a few fcraps of good 
things got by memory^ nor a few particular lef- 
fons given from time to time, that can be called 
a religious education. Without laying before the 
young mind a rational, a complete and perfeft 
fyftem of morals, and of Chriftianity, the work 
wJU jbc defcdlvc an4 unfiniflied. Thefe important 
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leflbns muft be begun early j conftantly inculcat- 
ed ; never loft fight of; raifcd from every occa- 
fion and opportunity ; improved and enlarged aji 
reafon opens •, worked into every faculty of the 
foul; begun by parents •, carried on by the maf-' 
ter or tutor-, cftablifhed by" the man himfelf^ 
when of age to enquire and to aft for himfelf; 
ftudied every. day and every hour, while one fa- 
culty remains capable of exerting itfclf in the. 
mind j and the man, when full of years, mufl: 
ftillproceed, andat laft go out of the world en- 
gaged in the important ftudy of his duty, and 
means for attaining the happinefs and perfeftion 
for which he was brought into being. 

The knowledge of morality and Chriftianity 
is the abfolutely indifpen fable part of education. 
For what avails it how knowing a perfon is in 
fpeculative fcience, if he knows not how to be 
ufeful and happy ? If this work be neglefted in, 
the eirlicr part' of life, it muft bfe owing to fomc 
very favourable circumftancesj if the perfon turns 
out well afteri«7ards. For the human mind re- 
fcmbles a piece of ground, which will by no 
means lie wholly bare i but will either bring forth 
weeds ot ffUit'sV according as' it is cultivated or 
neglefted. * And according as tfie habits of yl'c^ 
and 1rreligioh\ "of "the contraryi'get the firft'jppf; 
feQion of the' mind,, fuch i? the fiityre rnan lil^c 
to be. • . . . '- ■ 

'. We "fecV that ,the grols fiiw?i;ft|tions and mori- 
ftrQJUS aDlurdities or popery, by the mere circum- 
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dance of their being e^rly planted ^n the mind» 
are not to be eradicated afterwards, though it is 
certain, that, as reafon opens, and the judgment 
matures, they muft appear ftill more and more 
(hocking. With how great advantage, then, may 
:i!7ee(labli(h in the niinds of young ones the prin- 
ciples of a religion (Iridlly rational, and that will 
appear the more lb, the more it Is examined. 

if is plain, that early youth is the fitted fe4- 
fon of life for eftabjifhipg firll principles of any 
kind, becaufe then the mind is wholly dif^n-. 
caged from the purfuits whi<;h afterwards take, 
poffefCon of it. And the knowledge of right and 
Wrong is indeed the mod level to' all capacitiei 
of. any fcience whatever. For w^ are properly 
moral agents, and are naturally. Iq^ualiBed with 
fuBicient abilities to underlland the obligation^ 
of morality, when laid before us, if we can but. 
be prevailed with tp obferve them in our prac- 
tice ; for which purpofe the n\6iH cfFeftual me? 
thod, no doubt, is to have them eariiy inqulcace^ 
upon us. 

We do not think it proper to leave our chil- 
dren to themfelves, to find out the fciences of 
grammar, or iipmbers, or the knowledge of lan- 
guages, or the art of writing^^^ or pjf a profe9ioi\ 
to live by. And Ihall we leave them to fettle, 
the boundaries of right and'wropg by their owi\ 
fegacity ; or to negleft, or mifuhderftand, a ircli- 
gion, which Qod himf^f has . condcfcended to 
give us, as the ru^ie of our f aith >,nd pradtice J 
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Whj«.,c4^ it. figpiify to A yputb, that he gcr 
thrQ^g^^ aU the libcJisU ftieftces, if be ia ignorant 
of the f ulc.s by -wWsli,b« Wght to liiae^ and. by 
^jrj^ipivhp ifl tQ i)e^dgQd ^t hf^4 Will Greek and 
Ljf^.9^^ gaift hup the cfleem .-of .the wife and 
^4^Wiu«? flr-WUl.fhilQfophy «icj- tnathcmatics* 

.^iJf^W 9i bV oH0.irf)je<ai<HX/againft the im^ 
BprypKf of wb«|I,a(a) flrgingt which is taken 
frjpn>..thc dqi^Qr^^f^gener^r we fannctimca 
9i^ff¥f^.(hQ .chi)^& pf pious «nd virtuous pa- 
rents run into, whft hftW ted thfe tttmofti paini 
t»H«i) w$(bi ch««u . Uf give them a turn to virtue 

\ ;fli«tJ5it;9Qt:ip<COTC.ci^fes«l hfe feared, that 
P«ttflMtf diiffMig^rawTOftftkm aenkAcf the true 
is4du>d of gmrig youth a religious turn, often 
rm iata the estfeooe ^ furfeiting jiicm with re* 
Ugpus exercifes, inftead of labouring chiefly to 
<lBUgbtfh and cronvince their uaderftandingis, and 
V^rforoi their tempers to obedience. The former, 
dipugh noble and valuable helps appointed by 
Pimie'tWidiHnforpraniotu^ virtue and good« 
M&^ may yet^ tie.^fo managed as to <ti%uft a' 
yoiingmnd^ and-piqudice it againft iTsligion for 
itfe V but iihe - laneis -propet ly conduifted, will 
j^rom iu QiMJkfdy'»vanicxis emertaidnient. There 
if Bot^adnty of swality, yoii caa have occa- 
(jon la inculicate^ - but what may giipe an oppor^ 
tjpntty' <rf/iat/ing fonofi entertaining obfervatbn, 
pvriftffGKiiKriii^ ^sm^ amwfingbiAofy.^' aiid no* 
^ tbipg 
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thing carrbt more ftrikingth^n' the accounts of 
fupernatural'thiiigs, of whkh'Holy Scripture is 
tulL And though it mzy fomiethnes happen, that 
a youth well brought up tfaay, by the force of 
temptation, riin into fatal errors in after-i^liff » 
yet fuch a onci it muft be owned, has a tnuch 
better chance of recovering the right way, * than - 
one, who never was put in it. I am alhamed to 
add any more upon the head ; it being a kind of 
affront to the underftandings of mankind, to la- 
bour to convince them of a troth as evident as 
that the fun fbines at noon -day. 

That it may unqueftionably appear to be Ailly 
pradticable for a parent, or tutor, to eftabKfli- 
youth, from dre tendered: years, in principles of 
virtue and religion, by reafon^ not by authority,: 
by underitanding, not by rote ; I will here add a 
iketch of what I know niay be taught with fuo- 

vvIS* .*' J... ... *;■■..» 

A parent, ,ia ^ny ftation of life whatever,- 
may, and ouglu to beftow.fome time every-day, 
in inftrudbing his children in the mofl: ufeful of . 
all knowledge. •• Half an hour, or an hourjevery^ 
day, will be fufficient to go^throiigh a great deal 
of fuch fort of work in a year. And what pa- 
rent will pretend, th^t he cannot find half an 
hour a day for the moft important of all bufinefs P 
At three or four years of age, a child of ordinary 
paints is ^capable of being fheiwn and convinced^ 
'> That' obedience is better than perverfeijefs jr 
'^ that gQodwriatiircia more amiable than peevifb-j 
; ./. : " nefs ; 
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** jiefs } that knowledge is preferable to igno- 
^^ ranee ; that it is wicked to diflemble, to ufe- 
" any one ill, to be cruel- to birds, or infects j 
** that it is wrong fto do any thing to ano- 
•* ,thcr, which one would not wi(h done to one's 
** fclf ; that the world was made by One who is 
** very great, wife, and good, who is every 
•* where, and knows every thing that is thought/ 
" fpoke, or done by men ; that there will be a 
^* time when all, that ever li^cd, will, be judged 
«* by God; and that they, who have been gqod, 
^^ win go to heaven among the angels, and they 
*' who have been wicked, to hell among evil 
« fpirits/' 

There arc few children of three or four years 
of age, who are not capable of having their un- 
derftandings opened, and their minds formed, 
by fuch fimple principles as thefe : and thefe, 
fimple as they feem, are the ground-work of mo- 
rality and religion. 

As the faculties ftrengthen, farther views may 
hy degrees be prefented to the opening mind % 
and every leflbn illudrated and inculcated by in- 
{lances taken from the Bible, and other books^ 
or from charafters known to the teacher. The 
aflcing queftions upon every head, and bringing 
in little familiar ftories proper for the occalion, 
will keep up a young one's attention^ and . make 
fuch excrcifes extremely entertaining, without: 
which they wUl not be ufcful, r 
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Befldes all fee hours for inftru^ion, a prudent 
parent will contrive to apply as much, fpare time 
as pofiible that wajr, and to bring in focne ufe- 
ful and iaftrudbive hint on every occafion ; to 
moralize upon the blowing of a feather, and read 
a ledure on a pile of grafs, or a flower. 

Can any one think, that fuch a method of giving 
^> line upon line, precept upon precept, here a 
^* little and there a little," is likely to naifs hav- 
ing a coAfiderable^ effbd upon the mind, for 
leading it to an early habit of attending tQ the 
nature and confequences of actions, of deGring 
to pleafe, and fearing to ofiend, which if people 
could but be brought to accuftom themfelvea to 
from their youth, they would never, in after- 
life, aft the ra(h and defperate part ve fco 
man v do. 

Nor is there any thing to hinder a matter of a 
private place of education to beftow generaUy in 
hour every day, and more on Sundays, in in- 
ftrufting the youth under his care in the princi- 
ples of prudence, morality, and religion. This 
may be digeftcd into a fcheme of twenty or 
thirty leftures, beginning from the very foun« 
dation, and going through all the principal 
particulars of our duty to God, our neighbour, 
and ourfelves, and from thence' proceeding to a 
view; of the fundamental doflripes, evidences, 
ind^ hWs of revealed Religion. In all which therd 
is nothing but what may be brought down to 
fhe apprehenfion of very young minds, by pro- 
ceeding 
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ceedtng gently, and fuiting one*s cstpreflioas to 
thc^v/eak capacities of die learners^ doing ftli bf 
way 'of ^eftion,. witbonUt which it is itnpoflible 
ta -keep up their acceirtion, and in the VMtMcr of 
^OTilunr^ dialogvie, rather than fet harangue, or 
migifterial precept. 

Above all things caric ought to be taken, that 
reiigioas kn5w]edg^ be-i^ liftle as pbdible pttt 
6n xht ibot of a ta^k.; A f)ai<en>t, or teacher, wito 
conltnutiicates his kiHrli^ioas of this kind in fcioh 
a ihsmt^N as 1:0 til'e bt-difgoft the yd^ng mind, 
thoi^h ^ May meaft^^l^ does more hahnr than 
g(Md. A young pcrtbii-'^rli have a better chante 
for-tsSiiing CO a<k>urfe^i)fvirtuc antftdigfoti, tf 
Icft^imij'to Ittrhr^^ than if fdt'aj^ft them 
by ft *wWi^ method 'of - education /yl'hemind^ 
liktr iiiQAmg, if umi&tuitily forced bh^ tcray, will, 
ffFhfert 4et Itiofe, tiecoH fo moch the Metre violent I Jr 
the c8n(tfaiy way. 

Iriie firft Sunday-fevfening's coirwjrfktien, be- 
tl^eth^^lfe mafter and pfupils in a plkceof educa- 
tion, ^ -ibight be tr^bn happinefs In 'general. 
Qufefftibhs ttii^ht be t>ut to the eldeft of tHi 
y^ifthv -ks, Whc^er they did not defire to fecure 
thei^tJiUm happinefs in the moftieffi^al wayi 
or i£ Biey would be content to hk happy for>i 
ftfvf^cmi and take ^eir chUhdi' ajRtdf ward's. 
t^Hey might be aflced", Vrlidt thc^^ thought liappU 
iieff cdnfifted in, if '^19 |;6od eatih^',. di'inking, 
^f^HtiA ftnt dbatStii btilt ; or >^hetKer iJiey did 
nbt'tlnhk ^ Civaturc'ttit^^te (^ thtf&ght, of do- 
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log good or cviU and of living for ever in a 
future ftate» ought to make fome provifion of a 
h4ppiner$ fuitable to its fpiritual part. For illuf- 
trating thi^^ they might be aiked wherein they 
thought the.^refpe^live happinefs of a beafl, & 
man, and an angel conQlled. They might be 
taught pardy what makes the difierence of thoie 
natures, and fome general account given tliem 
of the nature of man, his faculties, pa(Bons, and 
appetites. They might be alked, whether they 
did not think, that the only certain means for 
attaining the greateft happinels, mankind are ca- 
pable o£^ wasi to endeavour to gain the favour of 
God, who ^as all poffible happinefs in his power. 
The nexcSunday-evening's converlation might 
be Upon the mold likely means for gaining the 
favour, of X^od, in order to fecuring bap^ncfs. 
The youth.might be aiked, whether they ^d not 
think there was adiSbrcnce in the conduft of dif- 
ferent perfons, and in- the efiefts of their beha- 
yiour upon, the affairs of thjS world. Inftances 
might.be made ufe of, jto ihew in geaefal, tl;at 
the natural .tendency of a virtuous be^yiour is 
yo diflfule iiappinqfs, and th^t vice naturally pro- 
duces confufiQp andmiferyi They might be aiked, 
what would: be the confc^qucnce, if all nien gave 
tbemfelv^^ tp. drunkennef^^ land; other kinds of 
iiitemperaDqe ^ ctr to cruelty, and violence ;. and 
might pe' giade to , fce> that if all men Were 
wicked, thY world could JjK.no means fubfiil. 
rrom theni:^'^ ibey migj^ Jip. led on to coiijcjjudei 
that It was to be expedled, vice would always be 

3 difplealin 
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difpleafingito God: i that oonlequently, none b\if 
the virtuous could reafonably expedxo'be finally 
hzppfi however they ^igbt tie buffered to pafs 
thtfiou^h the preient liie; They might then be 
iher^b,! that ali the:good or bad adibns of men 
tnufir* relate either^ tot; themfelves^ to iheir fellow- 
creaBunes, or to^God. .^And that whatever z&ion 
can have* no; efibfirjcitter u|>on one V feilf^ or an y 
other .perfon* andrisniKeithet pleafing nor difpledf^ 
ingttdrGodt cstfinoc becalled either virtuous of 

I The iubjeA'jQif fthe .third cveaing?^ /con verily- 
•tion, might be jtbe intiodu6lion to chd firft hesLd 
of dat]^, vi7. tbat'Mrhich teUteS"t6' ourfelveSb 
The youth migbt; belJQbtPwn the* propriety of be* 
gixmiQg. with thaCi,fi(s it. is njetofiauTy /toward* J 
perfon's bQhaving.weHvto.othera^ritHat his owrl 
mind ]be in good orders; They ^ighi- be taught^ 
that our duty tQj§orfelves confifts ia thedia^ 
care of ov|r mind^^r^jg^d.of our ibodi^s. They 
might be aikedt rl^cither they did inoc think' tte 
un^er^^aiidiog wa^ .(0 ibe improved .with uftful 
knqwlttjlge^ the- [ol^rnory- cultivated" and habi* 
tua^id/<«r.retainif»g.^'i^^ the wilt 

fulp^uc^ tOiObcidiencf ^$ taod the. paHipni fuhjedhd 
to thf^^tbority of>Mafon.:The^iQfghfi be fhewn 
in a few general inftances, what'Mreukl.be-the 
cqnfc^UffK:«p if AQxIe of, tbefe. ^slcto.Jbe;done ; 
what a conditiOfi,rthe:n)iad muftiie in, , which it 
nipgt^edi .an4rf«fikr^4 t^xm tolabfolute miP 
pA^h 'iYl^Y'. mJgt«olhe«i. be joforn^ed bridfly 6£ 
•i the 
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the ufes and. ends of the jiaflidns^ and thdir "pa* 
per conduA. . : . .: ' ' 

. The coRTeriation the fbunfa, and oile or cwd 
fucceeding jirentngd, might .piteecd to*^tftii^ 
ceffitf andMnea&s of regulattrig the feveralpaA 
fions I whofe cxceTs, and the bad tonfequencjttt of 
fuch excefs^ tntght be pointed out. ' Thcpftlliofu 
not to be rboted up ; but pubuttdtir proper tiegb^ 
lations. Exce(s in the indalgenoe of theiq, bM^ 
firft run into^ and cautiond M guard agsriAftjti 
Of felf-love, felf-opinion or pride, ambitiofl^ ift^ 
ger, envy, 4lialice, revenge, arid the reft, ofwl^h, 
as I (hall have occafion to treat pretcy copiMfly 
in the third book, I fhall add nothing fdttker at 
prefent ; but refer the reader thithei*, for A tH^ 
thod of treating of them^ whiclk may With adVl^ 
tags be ufed in inftrufting jrotttbi tlEcluding What 
may be thought too abftra^ for theif Apprihi^ti* 
fion. For matters are to proceed with ptiideftce^ 
according to the various capddties of the youth 
under their care ; never faking it fyt graritedj (hirt ' 
fuch or fuch pares of moral kiioirltdge $cti bdyotid 
their reach) but puttihg^thdf capacities *td 1 
thorough trial, which will fhSi^y cdtittatf^d^ttMi^ ' 
tnon opinion^ how early thd bM^^an iftiAd4»^2(^ 
pable of comprehending ^ry -rtoble aMd-^JEeM^ 
five moral views. - • - ' 

To treat of the dud regulation of the B6dily 
appetites, as they are con)thonljr ctfl)«<f^ ^i<R hi 
employment for feveral evenilfgs. ThelcH^of 
life, of ricbcs, of foodi of ftto^ il^ttn^ ^f ttttpi 

of 
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of the oppofite fe:|c (a fubjedt to be very flightly^ 
touched on) of diverfions ; of finery ; the due re* 
gulationof each of thefe b to be pginted out, and 
the fatal cpnfequences of too great an indulgence of 
them, as ftrongiy as poflible fet forth; with cau- 
tions ag^fl: the fnares by which young people 
are firft led into fenfuality, and methods of pre- 
vention, or Reformation. Of all which I Ihall like** 
wife have occafion to treat in the third book. 
The virtues contrary to the exceffive indulgence 
of paflion and appetite, oug^t to be ftrongiy re- 
commended, as humility, meekneis, moderation 
in defires, cpnfideration, and contentment. And 
it is not enough, that yopng peiibns underftand 
theoretically wherein a good difpofition of mind 
conlifts. They arc to be held to the ftridt obfer« 
Vance of it in their whole behaviour. One in« 
fiance of malice, cruelty, or deceit, is a fault 
more neceffary to be puni&ed, than the negleft 
<tf fome hundreds of talks. And it muft appear 
CO every underftanding, that the keeping a youth 
under proper regulations, even by mechanical 
means, is of great advantage, as he will thereby 
be habituated to what is good, and muft find a 
vkious courfe unnatural to him. And there ia 
00 doubt» but the minds of youth may be ra- 
tionally, as well as mechanically, formed to vir« 
cue, by the prudent conduft and inftrudlions of 
mafters, where parents will give thj^ir concur- 
rence and (an^ioii> 

Vol. I. P Severn 
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Several evenings may be eniiployed in giving 
the youth a view of our duty to our neighbour, 
under which the relative duties ought to be con- 
fidered ; and p^rttcalarly that fundamental, but 
now unknown virtue of the love of our country^ 
very ftrongly recommended. Materials, and a 
method of inftrufting the youth in the duties of 
negative and pofitivc jultice, end benevolence, 
may be drawn from what will be faid on foeial 
virtue in the third- book. 

Toung people of good, underftanding may be 
rationally convinced of the certainty of the Di- 
vine exiftence^ by a fett of arguments not too ab- 
ftraft, but yet convincing. The proof a pq/leriof^if 
as it is commonly called, is the fitteft to be dwelt 
upon, and is fully level to the capacity of a- youth 
of parts at fourteen years of age. An idea of 
the Supreme Being, a< fett of ufeful moral re- 
flexions upon his perfeflions, and an account of 
the duty we owe him, may be drawn from what* 
is faid on that fubjeft in the following book. 

To habituate young people to reafon on moral 
fubjedls, to teach them to exert their faculties in 
comparing, examining, and refie^ing, is doing • 
them one of the greateft fervices that can be 
imagined. And as there is no real merit in 
taking religion on truft ; but on the contrary, a 
reafonable mind cannot be better employed, than 
in examining into facred truth -, and as nothing 
is likely to produce a lading effed: upon the 
mind, but what the mind is clearly convinced 

ofi 
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of; on thefe« and all other accounts, it is abfo- 
lutcly neceflary that young people be early 
taught to-confider the Chriftian religion, not as 
a matter of mere form, banded down from fa-« 
ther to fon ; or as a piece of fuperftition, con(t«« 
fting in being baptized, and called after the Au*^ 
thor of our religion ; biit as a fubjedt of reafon* 
ing, a fyftem of doftrines to be dearly Qndci'« 
flood, a fet of fads eftablifhed on unqueftion- 
able evidence, a body of laws given by Divine 
authority, which are to better the hearts, and tt-^ 
gulate the lives of men. To give the youth at a 
place of education a comprehenfive view of on** 
\y the heads of what they ought to be taught of 
the Chriftian religion, will very nobly and ufefuily 
employ feveral evenings. The particulars to be 
infifted on may be .drawn from the fourth book. 
The whole courfe may conclude with an esc- 
^ planation of ourSaviour'^difcourieon the mounr^ 
Maitk v, vi, and vii, which contains the Chriftian 
law, or rule of life, and is infinitely more proper 
to be committed to memory by youth, than all the 
catcchifms that ever were, or will be compofddc 
This may be a ppoper place to m^tion^ that 
from the earlieft years, youth oughtco be ac- 
cuftomed to the moft rcafonabb of all fervio^ I 
mean worfbipping^ God. It is no niaitter hoilr 
Ihort the devotions^ they ufe, may be> (6 xhef 
offer them with decency and underftandin^: 
without which thty had better let them aldnej 
for they will be a prejudice iilftead of aft acbmn* 

cage to them. 

F 2 BeQdes 
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Bcfides all other improvemencs, endeavours 
^ught to be ufed to lead young perfons to ftudy^ 
to love, and to form themfelves by the holy 
Scriptures^ the fountain of knowledge^ and rule 
of life. For this purpofe, fome of the time a^ 
lotted for moral inftruftion, in a feminary df 
learning, may be interchangeably bellowed in 
reading, commenting) and queftioning the youth 
upon feleft parts of Scripture, as the account of 
ihe creation, and flood, the f^markable charaders 
of Nmby Loty and Abraham^ the miraculous hif- 
tory of the people of IfraeU the moral writings 
of Sobmon^ fome of the moil remarkable prophe- 
cies, with accounts of their completions, the 
Oofpel-hiftory^ and the moral parts of the 
epiftles. An hour dvcry morning may be very 
well empbyed in this mannetr. ' 

A courfe of fuch in(lru£lions continued, re- 
peated, and improved upon, for a feries of years, 
will furnifh the young 'mind with a treafure of 
the mod valuable and fublime knowledge, and 
fnuft, with the Divine blefllng, give it a cafl to- 
ward the virtuous fide, which it mud at lead find 
fame difficulty in getdng the better of in after-life. 

For any man to put himfelf at the head of a 
place of education, who is not tolerably quali- 
fied for explaining the nature and obligations of 
morality, and who has not fome critical know^ 
iedge of Scripture, is intolerable arrogance and 
wickednefs. And that teacher of youth, who 
does not confider the forming of the moral cha* 

rafter 
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raAer pf bi$ pupils, gs the great and indifpenfa- 
blepapt of hU dut^, has not yet learned the fivit 
principles of his art. 

S E C T. II. 

Intention^ and Method of Education. Concurrence 
of the Parents m^Jfary. 

TH E fooner a bojr is fent from home for 
his education, the better. . For though the 
p^irents themfelves ihould be abundantly capa^ 
ble of judging of, and refolute enough to keep 
up, a proper condudt to the child, which is very 
feldom the cafe, yet there will always be eqougb 
of filly relations coming and goipg, and of vifi^ 
tants flattering and hiimouring . him in all his 
weaknefles i which, though they be entertaining^ 
a^ indeed every thing is from a pretty child^ 
ought without all queftion to be eradicated as 
foon as poffible, inftead of being epcouragcd. 
Tbfi very fervants will make it their bufineis to 
teach bim a thoufand monkey's tricks, and to 
blame the parents for every reproof qr corre&ion 
(hey ufe, though ever fo fe^fonabl? and necefTary. 
It is furprifing that ev^r a qqeftion ihould hav^ 
been made> whethi^r an education at home or 
abroad, was to be chofen. In a hqme-education» 
it \s plain that the advantage arifing from emu* 
Jation, the importance of which is not to be con* 
ceived, muft be loft. It is likewife obvious, that 
\}y a home-education a youth miHes all theadr 
yantage of being accqfjiQmed %p th$ company of 

P 3 tis 
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his equals, artd being early hardened, by the ]ic«» 
tie rubs, he will fjrom time to time meet with 
from them, againft thofe he muft lay hijs ac- 
count with meeting in life, which a youth, who 
goes direftly out of his mother's lap into the 
wide ^orld, is by no means prepared to grapple 
with, nor even to bear the fight of ftrange faces, 
nor to «at, drink, or lodge differently from t^e 
manner he has been ufed to at his father's houft. 
A third great difadvanrage of a home-^educaden, 
19 the miiling a number of ufeful and valuabk 
friendfbips, a youth might have contrafi^d,- at 
fchpol, which, being begun in the innocent and 
difintereftcd time of life, often hold throu^ the 
w^ole of it, and prove of the mod: imporiiftiit 
advantage. The fooner a young perTon goes from 
the £^kary fts^te of home into the fbcml life df a 
place of education, the fooner he has an oppor^ 
tunity of knowing what it is to be a mettiher-of 
fociety, of feeing a difference between a right 
and a wroitg behaviour, of learning how to con** 
du(5t bimfelf among his equals, and in fhort, th^ 
fooner he is likely, under proper regulations, to 
become a formed man. 

The view of education is not to ciarry the 
pupils a great length in each different fcienc^ $ 
but only to open their minds for the reception of 
various knowledge, of which the firft feedfc and 
principles are to be planted early, while the mind 
is flexible, and difengaged from a multiplicicy 
of ideas and purfuits. Thofe feeds and princi* 

pica 
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pies are afterwards to be cultivated by the man, 
when grown up, and, by means of conftant di- 
ligence and application, may be expedled, tbrp- 
* length of ci<ne, to produce the nobleft and mofl: 
valuable fruits. From hence u is evident, what 
conftitutes the charadler of a perfon properly 
qualified for being at the head of the education 
of youth. Not fo much a deep fkill in langua* 
ges only, or. in mathematics on]y^ or in any 
fmgle branch of knowledge, excjufive of the reft 
But a general apd comprehenfive knowledge of 
l^he various branches of learning, and the proper 
niethods of acquiring them, with clear andjuft 
notions' of hun^an nature, of morals, and revealed 
religion. , . -■ ^ 

. The mofl: pcrfeft fchen^e, th^t has yet bcei> 
found out, or is poflTible for tl^e whole educa^pn 
pf youth, fron^ Gx years of age and upwards, is 
where a perfon properly qualified, with an unex^ 
fcfptionable cha^a^er for gentlenefsof temper and 
e^mplary virtue, good breeding, kjjpwledge of 
the worl^, and of languages, writing, accounts^ 
l^ook-jceeping, geography, the principles of phi- 
lofophy, n>athematics, hidory, and divinity, arid 
^ho \s djfengaged from all other purfuits ; em- 
ploys himfelf and proper affiftants, wholly in the 
care and ipftruftion of a competent number o^ 
youth placed in his own houle, and under hi^ 
own eye, in fuch a manner, as to accompli Ih 
them in all the branches of ufeful and ornamen- 
^1 knowledg^e, fuitable to theii: ages, capacities, 
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and plDfpcdls, and cfpccialljr in the knowledge 
of what will make them ufefiil in this life, and 
fecure the happinefs of the next. 

There is no one advantage in any other con- 
ceivable plan of education, which may not be 
gained in thl&, nor any one difadvantage, thaft^ 
may not be as effeAually avoided in this way as 
in any. If there is any thing good in^ a cUId, 
it' may in this method of education be improved 
to the higheft pitch ; if th^re is any thing bad, 
it cannot be^long unknown, and may he reme- 
died, if it is remediable ; if a child has a bright 
capacity, there is eniulation, honour, and re* 
ward, to encourage him to make the beft of it ; 
and if his faculties be low, there are proper me-' 
thods for putting him upon uiing bis urmoft di* 
ligehcf ; and thpre is opportunity to give him prr* 
vztt affiftance at by-hours, to enable hun to 
keep nearly upon a footing with others of his age. 
In fuch a place of education, the mafter has it 
in his power, by afliduity and diligence, to make 
the higheft improvements upon the youth und^r 
his care, both in human and divine knowledge | 
and, by a tender and afF?ftionate treatment of 
them, may gain the. love, the eft^m, and the 
obedience due to a parent, father than a mafter. 
Such a place c)f educatioQ is indeed no way dif- 
ferent from another private houfe, only, that in- 
ftead of three or four, or half a dozen children, 
there may be thirty or forty in family. Inftcad 
of an indulgent parent, who might fondle or 

fpoil 
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fpoil the youth, there is at the head of fuch an 
eeconomy an impartiail and prudent governor* 
who, not being biafled by paternal weaknefs, is 
likely to confult, in the moft difinterefted man* 
ner, their real advantage. Having no other 
fcheme in his head, nor any thing elfe to engage 
bis thqughts, he is at liberty, which few parents 
are, to beftow his whole time upon the improve- 
ment of the youth under his care. Having nqi 
other dependence for raifing himfelf in life, he is 
likely to apply himfelf in good earned to do 
whatever he can for the advantage of the youth, 
and his own reputation ; as knowing that, tho* 
foundations, exhibitions^ feUowihips, and prefer* 
ments, will always draw pupils to public fchools 
and univerfities, it is quite otherwife with a pri- 
vate place of education, which muft depend 
wholly upon real and fubftantial care and vifible 
improvement qf the youth ; and that a failure of 
thefe mufl: be the ruin of his credit and fortune. 
And fuppofing a competent fett of duly- qualified 
teachers employed in fuch a place of edqcation, 
it is plain, that there is no part of improvement 
to be had at any kind of fchool, academy, or 
univerfity, which may not be taken in, and 
carried tp the utmoft lengtih, the pupils are ca- 
pable of, according to their age, and natural parts. 
This is, indeed, in the main, the gjteat Miltm^s 
plan of a place qf education to carry youth from 
grammar quite to the finifhing of their ftudies. 
lo which the very circumftance of a perlbn's be- 
ing 
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ing brought up under the fame authority from 
childhood to mature age, is of in^fttmable advaiir 
tiage. When a child is firft put to ^ fi]ly old 
woman tp kam to read» or rjicher murder bis 
book, what a number of bad habits does he.ac* 
quire» all which mud afterwards be unkamed 9 
tVhen from thence he is removed to a public, 
or boarding'fchool, with what contend daei 
kc look back upon his poor old miftrefs, an4 * 
how faucily <loes he talk of her i The cafe h 
the iame, when he is removed from icfaool tq 
the uaivcrfity. Then my young mafter thinM 
himfelf a man^ finds himfirlf at his own difpof^» 
and refolves to mal^e ufe of that liberty^ w^ich 
no perfon ought to be trqfted with before year$ 
of difcrecion. And the confequences a^re gene* 
rally feet^ to -anfwer accordingly. But a youth, 
who hai becji brpught up from cfaildhoo4 to *ri(>e 
age, under the f^me perfon, fuppofing bio^ pro- 
perly qualified, acquires in time the a^edlion an4 
the fenfe of authority of a fon to a parent, raither 
than of a pupil to a mafter, than which nothingcaq 
more, or fo much, contribute to his improvement 
in learning, or to the forming of hi^ minnerft. . 

Whether there are nQt (bme particulars in the 
very conflituiion and plan of certain places of 
education, that may be faid to be fund^mentaUy 
wrong, 1 fhall leave to better judgn>ents, after 
fetting down a few queries on the fubjod. 

Whether the moft p^rfedl knowledge of twq 
dead languages is, ibo any perfon v^hate^ri let 
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his views in life be what they will, worth the ex- 
pence of ten years ftudy, to the cxclafion of all 
Other improvements? 

- Whether, in order to a thbrouorh knowledge 
t^ Latin and Greeks xhtxt is any real neceffity for 
learning by rote a number of crabbed grammar 
rules ? And whether the fame method which is 
commonly ufed in teaching French and Italian 
(in which it is notorious that people do aftually 
acquire as great, or rather a greater maftery) 
would not be as eSfedual, and incomparably* 
more compendious, for acquiring a fufficient 
knowledge of Latin or Creek? I mean, only 
learning to decline nouns and verbs, and a few 
rules of tonftruftion, and then reading books 
in- the language. 

• Whether the foperfluous time, bellowed in 
learning grammar rules, would not be much bet- 
ter employed in writing, arithrnetic, elements of 
mathematicsjor other improvctnentsofindilpenfa- 
ble ufe in life ? efpecially as it may be farther aflced. 
Whether the negleft of the firfl: principles of 
thofc valuable parts of knowledge, till the more 
traftable years of youth arc paft (all for the fake 
of Latin and Greek)^ is not in experience found 
to be a great and irreparable lofs to thofe who 
have been educated in that imperfedt method ? 
Atad whether they do not find it extremely hard, 
if riot impoffible, in after-life, to acquire a per- 
feft knowledge of what they were not in early 

youth fufficiently grounded in ? 

Whether 
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Whrther the time fpent in making Laiin 
thcnies and vcrfes is not wholly thrown away } 
Whether Englijb people do not commonly acquire 
^> very fufiicient knowledge of Fr^n^it ^nd Italian^ 
without ever thinking of making verfes in thofe. 
languages ? Whether putting a yoqth, not yet 
Qut of his teens, upon compofition of any kind, 
is at all rr^fons^ble i Whether it is not requiring 
him fo produce what,^ from his unripe age and 
uninformed judgrqcnr, is not to l>e fuppoied to 
be in him, I mean, thought? Whether the pro- 
per employment of thofc tendpr years is not ra- 
ther planting, than reaping ? Whether therefore 
it wogld not be ^ more uf^ful e^^erpfe to fet a 
youth of fifteen to tranflate, paraphrafe, comr 
ment upon, or make abftrafts from the pfoduc* 
t^s of mafterly hands, than to put I^im upon 
prpduping any thing of hi^ own ? 

Whether any knowledge of th^ learned lan- 
guages, beHdes being qualified to. underftand the 
fenfe, and relifh the beaut jes, of anaptient author^ 
b.e of any^ ufe? ^nc^ whether the making of 
themes or verfes docs at all contribute to that end I 

Whether, in a feminary of learning, where 
fome hundreds of youth are together, it is by 
any human means pofliblc to prevent their cor- 
rupting one another, undidinguifiied, and un* 
difcovered ? Whether it is \>^ aqy human meai^$ 
poiTible to find out the real chara(5ters, the lau- 
dable or faulty turns of dilpofition in fuch ^ 
number of youth, or to apply particularly to 

the 
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ihe corredion or encouragement of each fault or 
weakncfsi a^ they may refpeikivciy require * ? 

It is not to be expelled chat the bufinefs of 
educacion fhould go on to purpofe, unlefs parents 
refolve to allow a gentleman, properly qualified 
for the important truft to be repofed in him^ fuch 
n income as may be fufficient to enable him to 
carry on his fcheme without uneafinefs and anx- 
iety, to fupport proper afTiftants, and to furni(h 
himfeif with books, and the other apparatus ne- 
ceflfary^ for the improvement of the youth under 
his care. 

There is no danger of rewarding too well the 
perfon whofe faithful diligence has, by the Di- 
vine blefling, made your fon a fchoiar, a virtu-^ 

* Whoever is in doobt about thfe fabjeds of the faregoln^ 
qaeriesy may read, for iettUng his jodgmen^ the foUowing aii>- 
diorsy viz. Hor. Lib. i. Sat. x. opoQ the abfurdity of making 
verfes in a foreign language. Mr. L»ckt*s l^reat. of £dacat. in 
various Places, (arti^tilarly page jo$. on the abfiirdity 6E 
putting youth upon making themes and veHes. Ctwley upon 
that of fatiguing them with a needleis heap of giamnuu* rtnes. 
To which add the authorities of Tanaqnil Faber^ Mr. Clark^ 
Milt99i9 CariWf the Governors of the Princes of the Royal 
blood of France f Roger Afcbam^ Efq; Latin preceptor to Queen 
Siizabeth, and others quoted at large by Mr. PiiUfs, for- 
merly preceptor to his Royal Highnefi the Duke of CnmberlanJ, 
an his Compendious Meth. of teaching languages, printed 1750. 
And if thefe be not enou^ to condemn the laborious trifling 
commonly ufed in certain phces of education^ let Mr* JFalhrf 
Addiftn^ Ptfpe^ and many other able men, who have writ on the 
fiibjedy be confulted. 

OUS 
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iDusman, and a chriftian. That the gentlemen 
who employ, or rather wear themfelves out, in 
the laborious work of the (Bduclsttion of youth, do 
but too generally meet with narrow and ungrate- 
ful returns, is evident from this demonftration, 
that fo few of them are feen to reap fuch fniits 
of their labours, as ate fufficient to put them in 
eafy, much lefs affluent dircumftances, when old 
age comes upon them, while fiddlers, fingers, 
players, and thofe who ferve at beft only to amufc, 
and often to debauch us, wallow in wealth and 
luxury. And yet, without rcfervc,^ and without 
difparagement, be it fpoken, there is not a moce 
valuable member of fociety, than a faithful and 
able inftruftor of youth. 

Nor is it to be expedted that the education of 
youth fhould fucceed properly^^ if parents will 
thwart every meafure taken by a prudent maftcr 
for the advantage of a child, taking him home 
from time to time, interrupting the courfeof his 
iludies, and pampering and fondling him in a 
manner incompatible widi the oeconomy of a 
place of education, whereby a child muft be led 
to conclude, that it is an unhappinefs to be ob- 
liged to be at fchool-, that it is doing him a 
kindnefs to fetch him home, to keep him in idle* 
nefs, to feed him with rich food, and high fauces, 
and to allow him to drink wine, and to keep 
ftjch hours for caring and' fleeping as are un* 
fuitable to his age. Did parents but confider^ 
that a child's happinefs depends not at all upon 

his 
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his being indulged ahd< pampered ; but upon 
having hh mind ea(y, without hankering after 
what he does not knowj and will nevel- think of, 
if n6t put in hiis head by their improper manage- 
ment of him ; and that the nrjofe hei» humoured 
in hi^ chiidiOi follies, the more wants^ and, con-^ 
ftquently, the more uneaftncffes he will have ; 
did- parents, I fay, confidcr this, they would not 
give thcmfelves and their children the trouble 
they do, only to make both unhappy. 

J have heard of a mother, who humoured her 
fen to that pitch of fbliy, that^ upon his taking 
ic into his head, th^t it would be pretty to ride 
upon a cold furloin of beef, which was brought 
to table j (he gravely ordered the fervantto pur 
a napkin upon it, and fet him aftfide in the di(h^ 
that he might have his fancy. And of another,* 
who begged her little daughter^^ nuHe^ tx> take 
care, (^ all things, that the child^ fhould not fee 
the moon, left (he fhould ay for it. 

If parents will, in this- manner, make it a^ 
point, never, even in' the moft- necefl&ry ca(bs, 
to oppofe the wayward wills of infants, what 
can they expedt, but that peevilhnefs and perveric* 
nefs (hould grow updn them to* a degree, that? 
muft make them unhappy on every occafion, 
when they meet with proper treatment from 
more rdafonable peopk ?' The youths whoj. at 
his father's table, has been uied to^eat of a varidy^ 
of di(hes every day y than which nothing is moner 
pernicious to any conftitution^ (ddor yowg, wili> 
5 think 
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think himfelf miferable, when he conies to tht 
fimple and regulated diet of a boarding- fcbool; 
though this laft is much more conducive to health. 
He, whb has been ufed to do whatever he pleaf- 
ed at home, will tlunk it very grievous to be con- 
trouled, when he comes to a place of education^ 
The confequence of which will be, that his com- 
plaints will be innumerable, as his imaginary 
grievances. Where the truth will not ieem a 
fufficient foundation for complaining, lyes and in- 
ventions will be called in ; for youth have very 
little principle. They will be lift tied to by the 
fond parent. The number of them will increafes 
upon their meeting encouragement. The edu- 
cation of the child, and his very morals, will 
in this manner be hurt, if not ruined. This is 
not theory ; but experienced and notorious fad. 
The weaknefs of parents in this refpeft does, in« 
deed^ exceed belief. And unhappily, the beil peo^ 
pie are often moft given to this weaknefs, having 
minds the moftfufceptible of tendernefs and affec- 
tion, and of the moft eafy credulity. This weak- 
nefs appears in all (hapes, and produces all kinds 
of bad eifeds. It is the caufe of parents over- 
looking the moft dangerous and fatal turns of 
mind in their children, till the feafon for correc- 
ting them be paft ; of indulging them in the 
very things they ought to be reftrained in; of 
their hating thofe who endeavour to open their 
eyes to the faults of their children ; of liftning 
to their groundlefs complaints againft their mas- 
ters i 
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ters; of rcftraining and hampering them in the 
difcharge of their duty to their children ; and of 
ungratefully imputing to the matter's want of 
care ihe failure of their children's improvement 
in what nature has denied them capacities for; 
at the fame time, that they know other youths 
have made proper improvements under the fame 
care : and cannot with any colour of reafon fup* 
pofe a prudent mafter fo much his own enemy, 
as to negledl one pupil, and ufe diligence with 
another. 

SECT. III. 

Procef:i of Education from four Tears of yfgCj to 
thefinifhing of the Puerile Studies and Exercifes. 

FROM the age of four to fix, a healthy 
child, of good capacity, may learn to read 
Englijh diftinftly, according to the fpelling and 
points. The propriety of emphafis and cadence 
muft not be expected at fo early an age. Within 
this period likewife, he may be introduced into 
the rudiments of Latin^ and may learn to decline 
by memory a fett of examples of all the declinable 
parts of fpeech. 

If I did not think fome knowledge in the La- 
tin language abfolutely necefTary to any perfon, 
whofe llation raifes him above the rank of a 
forking mechanic, I Ihould not recommend it. 
Notwithftanding what has been faid by many 
againft the neceffity of any knowledge of Latin^ 
1 muft own, I cannot fee that an EngUfh cduca- 
VoL. t Q^ tioa 
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tion can be begun upon any other foundation. 
Without grammar, there can be no regular edu- 
cation. And the grammar of one language may 
as well be learned as of another, the fcience being 
in the main the fame in all. It is very well 
known, that mod: of the European langdages are 
more Latin than any thing elfe. And what more 
thorough method is there of letting a perfon into 
the fpirit of a language, than by making him 
early acquainted with the original roots^. from 
whence it is derived ? As great part of the Latin 
arifes from the Greeks fome judicious perfons have 
thought it bed to begin with that language. 

Upon the whole, one would think, no parent 
ihould wifli his fon brought up in fo defedive a 
manner, as to be at a (land at a Latin phrafe in 
an Englijh book, or a faying of an antient author 
mentioned in converfation, which muft be very 
often met with by any man who reads at all, or 
keeps company above the veryyoweft ranks of 
life.' 

From the age of fix to eight, his reading may 
be continued and improved, his principles of 
Latin reviewed from time to time, and he may 
be employed in reading fuch eafy books as CoT' 
deriusj and fome of Erajmus^s colloquies with an 
Englijh tranflation. 

About this age likewife, children may be 
taught to read a litcle French^ a language which 
no gentleman, or man of bufinefs, can be with- 
out. After they have gone through jB^^r'i gram- 

mar« 
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rpar, and learned by memory a feet of examples 
q( verbs regular and irregular, and commoqi 
phrafes, they noay read a littje colledlign lately 
pyblilhed, called, Recueil des auteun Franfois^ 
printed at Edinburgh. Les avanfures de Gil BlaSi 
Le diable boiteu^^ Les avantures de ^elennique^ Lei 
comedies de MoUere^ and Les tragedies de Racine^ are 
proper books for youth to read for tbeir improve? 
ment in French. They muft likewife pradife tranf* 
lating intp French^ and fpeaking the laiiguage* 

From eight to twelve years of age, they maybe 
employed in the fame manner, and may befides 
be introduced to fuch Latin authors as Juftin^ 
Cornelius Nepos Eutropius^ Phadru^^ and the like. 
There is 9 pretty CoIIedion lately publifhed, en- 
litulcd, Sele£ia Latini Sermonis Exemplaria^ &c. 
very proper for thfi lower clafles. Ovid 
is an author ufually put into the hands of 
youth about this age. But for my part, I do npt 
think any thing of his, befides his Fafti^ at all fit 
for the young and unprincipled mind. His ob- 
fcenities, and indecencies will, I hope, be readily 
given up. And the bulk of his of her writings are 
cither overftrained witticifms, bombaftic rants, 
or improbable and monftrous fiftions; none of 
y/hich fcem proper for laying a good fpundation in 
the young mind for raifingafuperftrudtureoftruc 
tafte ; rational goodnefs ; and a*fteddy love of truth. 

From twelve years of age to fixteen or eigh- 
teen, that is, to the finifhing of the education, 
properly fo called ; for a wife man never finilhcs 
his enquiries and improvements, till life itfelf be 

0^2 finilhcdj 
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finifhed ; in the beginning of this period, I fayt 
befides carrying on and improving the above, a 
youth ought (and not much before, according to 
my judgment) to be entered into writing, and 
foon after into arithmetic, and then to read a 
little of the elements of geometry. Writing re- 
quires fome degree of ftrength of mufcle, and of 
fight ; and numbers and the elements of geome- 
try, fome ripenefs of judgment, which are not 
to be found in the generality of youth before 
twelve years of age. "- 

The negleding too long the firfl principles of 
geometry, and the knowledge of numbers, is 
found in experience to be very prejudicial ; as a 
perfon, whofe mind comes once to be full of va- 
rious ideas, and eager after different purfuits, as 
thofe of moft people are by fixteen or eighteen, 
can hardly by any means bring himfelf to apply 
to any new branch of knowledge, of which he 
has not had, in the young and tradable years of 
life, fome principles. Mathematics, to one who 
has had no tinfture of that fort of knowledge in- 
fufed into his mind in youth, will be a mtrt 
terra incognita -, and therefore too difagreeablc 
and irkfome to be, ever purfued by him with any 
\ confiderable fuccefs. The cafe is by experience 
found to be the fame with refpeft to languages, 
and every other complex or extenfive branch of 
knowledge; which gave occafion to the great 
Mr. Locke to obferve, that " the taking a tafte 
" of every fort of knowledge is neceflary to form 

** the 
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*' the mind» and is the only way to give the un- 
dcrftanding its due improvement to the full 
extent of its capacity." 
Proper books for learning the knowledge of 
numbers are Fifloer^s^ Wingate's^ Hill'Sy or fVells^s 
arithmetic. For the elements of geometry fom^ 
think Bardie's an eafy introduftion. But his de- 
monftrations not being always unqueftionable, I 
cannot recommend it. Simpfon*s geometry is a 
very elegant compend. But CunrCs^ or Simpfoifs 
Euclid is the beft book for a young beginner. Of 
the higher parts of mathematics 1 Ihall fpeak af- 
terwards. 

About the age of twelve it will be proper for 
a youth to enter on the Greek languge. From 
the fmall Weftminfier Grammar (which is as good 
^s any) he may go on to read the New-Tefta- 
menr, and from thence to fundry ColleSlions^ and 
IfocrateSi or Demofthenes^ Plato^ and Homer. 

1 know no occafion a youth can have to be 
obliged to get any thing by memory in learned 
or foreign languages, except the declenfions of 
a fett of examples, a few phrafes, and rules of 
conftrudtion, which laft may be learned in Englijh. 
The memory may be to much greater advantage 
furnifhed with what may be of real ufe in life, 
than with crabbed grammar rules, or with heaps 
of Latin or Greek verfe. As to making Latin or 
Greek themes or verfes, I would as foon have a 
fon of mine taught to dance on a rope. But of 
this enough. 

Q^ 3 From 
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From the Latin authors above- mcriuoned i 
youth of parts, may, about fourteen and fifteen, 

and onwards, be advanced to Virgil^ Sailuftj 7>- 
rence^ Livy^ Tully^ with fclc6t parts of Horace (for 
many parts of that author ought not to be ih 
print), and fo on to Tacitus^ Juvenal^^Lnd Perfius. 
One of the bed fchool-books extant is a fmall 
toUe&iori lately publiflied, printed for L.Hawes^ 
in Pater-nefier-riow^ which I could wilfh enlarged 
to the extent of a volume or two more, colle^fted 
with equal judgment. It is intituled, Selecia ex. 
profanis fcriptoribus biftori^e^ This may be read 
by youth from ten years of age and upwards; 
and would be very proper to make tranflations 
from, for improving them at once in ortho- 
graphy, in writing, in ftyle, and fentimenr. If 
they were to fpeak fuch verfions, correded by 
the mailer, by way of orations, before their pa- 
rents, I fliould think the end of improving their 
elocution, and giving them courage to fpeak in 
public, might be thereby much better attained, 
than by their being taught either to aft plays in 
a dead language, or to rant in a theatrical man- 
ner Englijh tragedies. To fpeak a grave fpeech 
with proper grace and dignity may be of ufe in 
real life. The rant of the flage can never be 
ulcd off the ftage. And pradifing it in youth 
has often produced very bad efFefts. 

I know no neceffity for a youth's going thro' 
every claffic author he reads. There are pans in 
all books lefs entertaining than others. And 
perhaps it might h^ye a good cfFeft to leave off 

fometimes 
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fometimes where the pupil fhews a defire to go 
on, rather than fully fatiate his curiofity. 

When youth come to read Horace^ Livy^ and 
fuch authors, they may be fuppofed capable of 
entering a little into the critical beauties of the 
anticnts, and of writing in general. It will be of 
great confequence, that they be early put in a 
right way of thinking with refpeft to the real me- 
rit of the anticnts, their excellencies, which 
may properly be imitated, their faults to bfc 
avoided, and deficiencies to be fupplied. Of^ 
which more fully afterwards. ^ 

Pope*s Eflay on criticifm may with fuccefs be 
commented upon. From which, as it takes in 
the principal rules laid down and obfervations 
made by the writers before him, as well as his 
own, may be drawn a general view of the re- 
quifites for a well-written piece. The principles 
of this knowledge, early planted in the mind, 
would be of great ufe in leading people to form 
their tafte by fome clear and certain rules drawn 
from nature and reafon, which might prevent ^ 
their praifing and blaming in the wrong place 5 
their miftaking noify bombaft for the true fub- 
lime •, a ftyle holding forth more than is expref- 
fed, for the dull and unanimated ; bigncfs, for 
greatnefs ; whining for the pathetic ; bullying 
for the heroic ; oddity for terror •, the barbarous 
for the tragical ; farce for comedy ; q^uaint con* 
ccit, pert fcurrility, or afFefted cant, for true 
wit ; and fo forth. The beauty and advantage 

a4 of 
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of method ; the force of exprefllon fuited to the 
thought i the caufes of perfpicuity or confuHon, 
in a writer j the peculiar delicacy in the turn of 
a phrafe •, the importance, or infignificancy, of 
a thought ; the aptnefs of a fimiie 5 the mufic of 
cadence in profc, and meafure in verfe ; the live- 
linefs of defcription ; the brightnefs of imagery ; 
the diftindion of charafters ; the pomp of ma- 
chinery i the greatnefs of invention ; the corred- 
nefs of judgment ; and I know not how many 
more particulars, might with fuccefs be enlarged 
upon in teaching youth about fifteen years of 
age, and upwards. 

. When a youth has acquired a readinefs at 
writing and numbers, he may learn the beautiful 
and ufeful art of book-keeping according to the 
Italian method. Though this piece of know- 
ledge is more immediately ufeful for traders, it 
ought HOC to be neglecfled by any perfon what- 
ever. Many an eftate might have been faved, 
had the owner of it known how to keep correft 
accounts of his income and expences. Were 
there only the beauty and elegance of this art to 
recommend it, no wife parent would let his fon 
be without what may be fo eafily acquired. The 
bed fyftem of book-keeping, and the bri^feft, is 
V/ebJlcr's. 

About fourteen or fifteen years of age a youth 
of parts may be inftruded in the ufe of the globes, 
which will require his having the terms in geo- 
graphy, ftpd many of thofe ufed in aftronomy, 

explaiiicd 
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explained to him. To this may be joined' an 
abridgment of the antient and prefent date of na^ 
tions, conimonly called antient and modern geo- 
graphy. The beft books on the ufe of the globes 
are Harrises, and Randal's Geography, or Gordon'' s 
Geographical grammar; which, with Huhner's 
Compend, and fFells's Geographia claffica^ will be 
fufficient to introduce the pupil to a general no- 
tion of antient and modern geography. A feet of 
maps ought to be turned to, and the pupil taught 
to underftand the manner of conftruding and 
ufing them. 

The knowledge of the furface of our globe, 
and the prefent ftate of nations, is neceifary and 
ufeful for men of all ranks, orders, and profef- 
fions. The ftatefman can have no diftinft ideas 
of the interefts and connexions of foreign nar 
tions -, the divine no clear conception of Scrip- 
ture or ecclefiaftical hiftory, nor the merchant of 
the voyages his Ihips are to make, the feats of 
commerce, and means of colleding its various 
articles ; nor indeed the private gentleman bear 
a part in common converfation, without under- 
ftanding the fituations, diftances, extent, and 
general ftate of kingdoms and empires. In a 
word, he, who does not know geography, does 
not know the world. And it is miferable, that 
a gentleman fhould know nothing of the world 
Jie lives in, but the fpor, in which he was born. 
Algebra is a fcience of admirable ufe in folving 
•qyeftipns fecmingly inexplicable. I would advife 
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that every youth of fortune and parts have a 
tindure of it about this period of life. Hamnmis^ 
Simpforfs^ and MaclaurifCs treatifes are proper «a 
be made ufe of in teaching it. 

About the fanje age, youth may be let into a 
general knowledge of chronology, or of the prin- 
cipal aeras and periods of the world, and of the 
outlines of univerfal hiftory. This cannot be 
better done, than by reading them ledures upon 
the Chart cf univerfal hiftory, lately publifhed, 
Ihewing them, at the fame time, upon the terref- 
trial globe, and in maps, the fituation and extent 
of kingdoms and empires. The chronological 
tabled in the twenty- firft: volume of the Univer- 
fal hiftory may be confulted by thofe who would 
defcend to more minute particulars in teaching 
youth the knowledge of chronology. , 

About the age of fixteen or eighteen, a youth 
of good parts may learn juft fo much of Ipgit 
as may be ufeful for leading him to an accurate 
and correft manner of thinking, and judging of 
fuch truths as are not capable of mathematical 
demonftration. The Arifiottlian method of reafon- 
ing in mood and figure might be proper, if the 
ideas we affix to all words were as precife as thofe 
of a right line, a furface, or a cube. But fo 
long as we neither have in our own minds at all 
times, nor much lefs can communicate to thofe 
we converfe with, the fame invariable ideas to 
the fame words, we muft be content, if we mean 
either to receive or communicate knowledge, w 

recede 
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recede a little from the rigid rules of logic, laid 
down by the Burger/dykes and the ScheibkrSy 
!Wh]ch always hamper, and often miflead the uh- 
jderftanding. 

For the purpofe of putting young perfons in 
the way of reafoning juftly,, Y>r fVaifs's Logic 
may with fuccefs be read and commented on to 
them, and fome of the eafiefl and moft funda- 
mental parts of Mr. Lockers EiTay on human un- 
derftanding. After which fome parts of the 
writings of fome of the clofcft rcafoners in mo- 
rals may be examined, and the force of their 
arguments (hewn, to lead the pupil to the imi- 
tation of their manner. Such writers as Dr. 
Clarke^ Wooltafton^ and bifliop Bufkr^ author of 
the Analogy, will be proper for this purpofe. 
It may alfo be ufeful to (hew how fubtlc men 
imperceptibly deviate from found reafon, and 
lead their readers into fallacies The works of 
Hobbes^ Morgan^ and Hebrew Hutchinfony may, 
among innumerable others, be proper examples 
to (hew, that the femblance of reafon may be, 
where there is no fubftance. 

It would be of great advantage to youth, if 
they could, as a part of their education, have 
an opportunity of feeing a courfe of experiments, 
at firft exhibited by Defaguliers^ fFhiJlon^ and 
others. They would there learn, in the moft 
entertaining and eafy manner, the grounds, as 
far as known, of the noble fcience of phy(io^ 
logy; And in feeing a regular feries of experi- 

ments. 
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ments, and obfervations, in mechanics, hydro* 
ftatics, pneumatics, optics, aftronomy, chemiftry, 
and the like, would have their curiofity raifcd 
to the higheft pitch, and would acquire -a tafte 
for knowledge, which might not only lead them, 
in after-life, to purfue their own improvement in 
the mod valuable ways, but likewife might, by 
furnifhing an inexhauftiblefund of entertainment; 
fupply the continual want of taverns, plays, 
mufic, or other lefs innocent amufements, to fill 
up their vacant hours. For it is only the want 
of fomething within themfelves, to entertain them, 
that drives people to routs, rackets, or mafquc- 
rades, to the fatal wade of time and money, and 
the utter perverfion of the true tafte of life. 

A perfon, who underftands this kind of know- 
ledge, with the help of a very few inftrumcnts, 
as a telefcope, a microfcope, an air-pump, and 
a pair of Mr. Neal's patent -globes, may go 
through the grounds of this fort of knowledge, 
following the method given by Mr. Martin in 
his Philofophical grammar (guarding againft his 
errors) to the great entertainment and improve- 
ment of a fett of pupils. 

Dancing, fencing, riding, mufic, drawing, and 
other elegant arts, and manly exercifes, may, ac- 
cording to the circumftances of parents, and ge- 
nius of children, be carried greater or fhortcr 
lengths. For, a perfon, whofe education has 
fitted him for being a ufeful member of fociety, 
according to his ftation, and for happinefs ip a 

future 
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future ftate, may be faid to have been well 
brought up, though he fliould not excel in thefe 
elegancies. And it is not fuch frivolous accom- 
pUlhments as , thefe, ' that will make a man va- 
luable, who has not a mind endowed with wis- 
dom and virtue. Abpve all things, to make the 
mere ornaments of life, the employment of life, 
is to the laft degree prepofterous. 

It is evidently of advantage, that a young 
gentleman be, from his infancy almoft, put into 
the way of wielding his limbs decently, and 
coming into a room like a human creature. 
But I really think it more'eligible, that a youth 
be a little bafhful, and awkward, than that he 
have too much of the player or dancing-mafter. 
Care ought therefore to be taken, that he do not 
learn to dance too well. The confequence will 
probably be, that, being commended for it, he 
will take all opportunities of exhibiting his per- 
formance, and will in time become a hunter after 
balls, and a mere dangler among the ladies. 

The fame caution ought to be ufed with refpeft 
to mufic. It is true, there are very few of the 
good people of Englandy who have fo much true 
tafte, as to be capable of excelling in that al- 
luring and bewitching art. But there are in- 
ftances of the bad effedts of cultivating it too 
much. 

So much of the riding-fchool, as is ufeful and 
neceffary, there is nothing to be faid againft. 
But K is deplorable to fee many of our gentry 

ftudy 
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ftudy the liberal fcicnce of jqckeyOiip to the nc- 
glcft of all the reft. 

Fencing, if pra£lifed to fucb a degree as to cx« 
eel at ir, is the likelieft means that can be con^ 
trived for getting a man into quarrels. An4 I fee 
not, that the running a fellow-creature through 
the body, or having that operation performed 
upon's felf, is nriuch the more defirable for it9 
being done fecundum artetn. Yet whoever wears 
a fword, ought to know fomewhat of the art of 
handling it. 

Drawing is an ingenious accompliihment» and 
does not lead diredtly to any vice that 1 kiK>v 
'of. It may even be put upon the fame foot with 
a tafte for reading, as a fober amufement, which 
may lead a young gentleman to love home and 
regular hours. But it is far from being friendly 
to the conftitution. Like all fedentary employ- 
ments which engage the attention, it is prejudi- 
cial to the health, efpecially where oyl-colours 
are ufed, which is not indeed a neceflary part in 
drawing. It likewife fixes and drains the tyts^ 
and, in fmall work, fatigues them too much to 
be purfued to any great length with fafety. At 
the fame time, to know perfpeftive, and the 
other principles of the art, and to have fuch a 
command of the pencil, as to be capable of ftrik* 
ing out a draught of an objeft, or view, not 
So much with delicacy, as with ftrength, fwift- 
ncfs, and fluency, is an accompliiha-ient very 
ornamental, and often ufeful. 

4 I will 
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I will conclude this feftion with the following 
pemark, That there is this difference between the 
conduft of education, and the improvement of 
the mind afterwards, that in education, the view 
being to open the mind to all kinds of know- 
ledge, there is no abfurdity in. carrying on feve- 
ral ftudies together, nor in paffing from one to 
another, before the pupil arrives at great perfec- 
tion in the firft ; on the contrary, in maturity, 
the view being not to learn firft principles 
(which are fuppofed to have been ftudied in 
youth) but to acquire a pcrfeft knowledge of 
fubjcds, it is then improper to purfue many dif- 
ferent ftudies at once, or to give over one, and 
proceed to another, till one has carried the for- 
mer a competent length. 

SECT. IV. 

Of manly Studiesi Of a Method of acquiring a 
competent Knowledge of the Sciences. Of pro- 
per BookSy and Apparatus. 

BEFORE a young gentleman fets about 
any particular ftudy, fuppofing his puerile 
education finiQied, he may prepare himfelffor 
more manly improvements by a careful perufal 
of the following books, which will give him a 
general view or map of fcience, viz. The Pre- 
face to Chambers' sT>'\&\oTi2iVy. Clarke sMtthod of 
ftudy. BofweVs Method of ftudy. Lockers Con- 
duft of human underftanding. Watts'" s Improve- 
ment 
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mcnt of the mind. Baker's Rcfledlions on leafn- 
ing (an ingenious work, except upon the fubjefis 
of artronomy and philofophy, where the author 
has bewildered himfelf miferably.) fVooUons Re- 
fle6lions on antient and modern learning. RoKnU 
Belles Lettres. 

Nothing will be of more confequence towards 
the fuccefs of a young gentleman's endeavours 
for his own improvement, than his getting early 
into a right track of reading and ftudy. For by 
that means he will fave infinite trouble, which 
many go through by beginning at the wrong 
end J who, after diftreffing themfelves in pur* 
fuing what they have not the necef&ry accom- 
pliftiments for, find themfelves obliged to g^vc 
up what they had undertaken, and go back to 
firft principles. Men thus fufix^r great Jofs of 
time and labour ; meet with difcouragement in 
their ftudies ; and the ftrufture of learning which 
they raife, proves in the end but a piece of 
patch-work. Others, by being at firft put upon 
a wrong courfe of reading, find themfelves plunged 
into myftery, fanaticifm, or error of one kind or 
other -, out of which it cofts them many years 
to extricate themfelves. Others, attaching them- 
felves too early and too clofely to one narrow 
track, as pure mathematics, or poetry, cramp 
their minds in their youth ^ or, by giving top 
great a loofe to fancy, unfit them for expatiating 
boldly, and at the fame time furely, in the fields 
of knowledge. To avoid thefe radical errors, let 

a young 
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a young gentleman carefully ftudy the books 
above recommended, and through the whole 
courfe of his reading, take all opportunities of 
converfing with, and confulting, men of judg- 
ment in books ; of a large and free way of think- 
ing; and of extenfive learning. Theconfequenceof 
which judicious manner of proceeding has, in ma- 
ny inftanccs, been improvement in moft branches 
of fcience to a mafterly degree by thirty or forty 
years of age. But this fuppofes a fuperior natu^ 
ral capacity, and various other advantages. 

Next after fuch a knowledge of lainguages, 
numbers, geometry, geography, chronology^ 
and logic, which may be called inftrumental 
iludies, after fuch a moderate acquaintance with 
thefe, as may be acquired before eighteen or 
twenty, youth may proceed to the more manly 
ftudies of hiftory, biography, the theory of go- 
vernment, laWj commerce, oeconomics, and 
ethics. 

I mention thefe together, becaufe there is a 
connexion between them, which renders them 
proper to be carried on in fucceflion, as they will 
mutually aOift and throw a light on each other. 
And I advife a ftudious youth to improve him- 
fclf in fuch branches of knowledge as thefe, be- 
fore he proceeds to' perfect himfelf in the higher 
mathematics ; Brf):, on account of the incompa- 
rably fuperior importance of a thorough know- 
ledge of our own nature, ftate, and obligations, 
the indifpenfable necefllty of underftanding which 

Vol, I. R fubjciSs 
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fubjcfts is Tuch, aj to make all other purfuits 
appear cofnparaiivcly but fpecious trifling. And 
fccondly; becaufe this kind of knowledge is ob- 
vioufly' of fuch a nature, as not to hazard any 
poflTible bad cfFedt upon a young mind, which is 
more than can be faid of moft other branches of 
ftudy, indulged to a great length. The vanity 
and zSk&^siUon, which a lictle unufual knowledge 
in claffical learning gives weak minds, is fo coii- 
fpicuous as to have occafioned that fpecies of 
learning to be termed* by way of diftindlion, 
pedantic fcholarfliip. And as to mathematks, 
many inftances could be produced of men of 
very fine heads for that fcience, who,^ by accuf** 
toming themfclves wholly to demonftration, haT« 
run into an aSedted habit of requiring den>0Q- 
ftration in fubje£bs naturally incapable of it, and 
of defpifing all thofe parts of ftudy, as unfcien- 
tifical, which do not give the fatisfaftion of ma- 
thematical certainty. Such perfons thus difijua* 
lifying themfelves for improvement in the rood 
ufeful parts of knowledge, though eminent in 
one particular way, may, upon the whole, be 
properly faid to be men of narrow minds. This 
evil might have been prevented, had they timely 
given themfelves to other inquiries, as well as 
mathematics, and been accuftomed to apply their 
minds to various ways of fearching into, and 
finding out truth. But the natural, and alnjoft 
unavoidable cffed of confi^ning the mind to one 
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kind of purfutt, is the hampering and narrowing^ 
hiftead of enlarging and ennobling it. 

At the fame lime, it ought to bfc remetoberedy 
that riorhihg tends fa much to habituate to a 
joftnefs of thought, and accuracy of exprelHon, 
ft$ a tirtfture of mathematical knowledge received 
tn youth. All that is here intended to be guard-* 
ttf againftj h the plunging toro deep at ftrift intd 
thattludy; ^hith often tends to the«cJufiomr 
6f all others fofr fife* And, as Was befbi'e ot)fef\^- 
cfd, no part of tifeful or ofriament^I krtowledgS 
is to be excluded, confiftently with the Vie«v of* 
a complete improvement of the mind. 

Ufefcfl book?, previous to the reading of hrf- 
tory, are fuch a:s the following^ viz. kollifCS 
Method of (tudying hiftory, in his Belles letfre^. 
J5(?^«?/'jDifcours dfc Thiftoire UniYerfelle- Potter's 
Greeky and Kemefs Roman antiquities, Straucblus's 
and UeMcus^s Chronology, Sleidafi On the four 
monarchiesj JVhedf^s and Frefnoy*s Methods of 
ftudyinghiftor^. 

In order to ffta*d hiftory with perfe6t cle^fnefs, 
geography muft go hand in hand. The fyftem of 
geography lately pubfifhed, together With Anfori^s 
voyage, which contiirfs fome rtew accounts, not 
in that work, IVelts's Geogrdpbid cldjftcd^ afnd 5^ 
, fiex*s New general AtlaSy may be proper to pef-^ 
feft a gentleman in that ufeful branch of know- 
ledge. 

To be matter of antient hiftory, let a perfon 
firft perufe carefully the Univerfal hiftory, cbn*^ 
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fulting all along the maps of the feveral countries 
which have been the fcenee of adion, ^nd re* 
ferring every charadtcr and event to its proper 
date. After this general view of the whole 
body of antient hidory, thofe who have leifure 
and other advantages, may read as many of the 
originals as they pleafe, efpecially upon more 
important charaders and fadbs. They are all 
along quoted by the compilers of the above ex- 
cellent and ufeful work* Thofe who poflels the 
learned languages, in which thofe originals were 
writ, find in the perufal of them a peculiar 
pleafure, even where the fafts related are already 
known. There is a purity and beautiful fimplicity 
in t^e dcfcriptions the antients give, which dif- 
cerning readers do not find in the works of tranf- 
lators, or compilers. Befides that the verycir- 
cumftance of the mind's letting itfelf be deceived 
into the belief, that we read the very words of an 
antient warrior, or orator, though it is certain, 
thofe we have afcribed to them by hiftorians, 
are for the moft part put into their mouths by 
the hiftorians themfelves ; the mind's perfuading 
itfelf, that it hears the very words and accents of 
an illuftrious charader in antiquity, makes the 
perufal of an original peculiarly entertaining and 
ftriking. 

Gendemen of leifure and forrune, efpecially, 
ought by no means to be without a little acquain- 
tance with Herodotus^ Thucydides, Polybius, Xeno- 
pbon^ Diodorus Siculus^ and Plutarch^ the moft 
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celebrated Greek hiftorians; nor with Juftin^ ^Vy^ 
Tadlusj Cafar^ Salluft^ Suetonius and Curtius^ the 
greateft among the Rjomans. 

Some of the beft modern hiftories, are Puffen* 
dorffs Introduftion, Rapin's Hiftory of England^ 
Mezerafs and DanieVs of France^ Mariana^s 
of Spain^ Vertofs of Portugal Sir Paul Ricaui's 
of the Turks^ Oakley* s of the Saracens^ Du Haiders 

of China I of the pyratical ftates of Barbary ; 

Herrerd's of America ; Hiftory of the conqueft of 
of Mexico \ of Germany ; of Naples ; of Florence 
by Machiavel ; of Vemce by N^ain and Paruta 5 of 
Genoa ; of Poland by Connor \ of Holland ; of 
Flanders by BentivQglio. 

To read hiftory with advantage, keep con- 
ftantly in view the following ends ; to find out 
truth •, to unravel, if poflible, the grounds of 
events, and the motives of adUons ; to attain clear 
jdeas of remarkable charadlers, efpecially of that 
which diftinguiflies one charafter from another ; 
to profit by the various ufcful leflS)ns exhibited 5 
to ftudy human nature, as reprefcnted in hiftory, 
and to endeavour to find out which charaders 
you yourfcif refemble the moft ; and to remark 
whatever throws any light or evidence upon re- 
ligion. 

To draw up in writing an epitome or abftra<St 
of the moft Ibining parts of hiftory and eminent 
charafters, as one proceeds, adjufting the chro- 
nology and geography all along, will contri- 
bpte greatly to the fixing in the mind a general 
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comprchcnQvc view of the whok thread of ftorjr 
from the oldefl: accounts of time downward, dif- 

ppfed according to the feveral ages and coun- 
tries which make a 6gure in hiftory. But this 
will require leifure to execute it properly. Among 
the abridged fads, might with great advantage 
|3e difpofed a fctt of rcflcftions moral, political, 
and theological, as they occurred in the courfe 
of reading, which would in the whole amount to 
a very great number and variety -, and would 
prove an agreeable and improving amufcmcnt 
in advanced life, to perufe, add to, and corrtft, 
according as one's judgment matured, and views 
enlarged. A man of leifure and abilities might, 
in his collection of hiftorical remarks, unite to- 
gether in one view whatever charaftcrs tended to 
have any refemblance, might fet againfl: one ano- 
ther fuch as, by making ftriking contrails, might 
fet off one another to the beft advantage. He 
might obfervc the different conduft of the fame 
perfon at different times, and account, from the 
different circumftances he was engaged in, for 
thofe differences in his behaviour. He might 
obferve how one, of perhaps the beft abilities, 
was unhappily led into fuch a courfe of condudl 
as has blafted his reputation ; how another, by 
miffing certain advantages, fell (hort of the cha- 
rafter, which, by a happy co-incidence of cir- 
cumftances, he muft have attained. How feem- 
ingly inconfiderable particulars in the condudt of 
princes and great men, have produced ftrangc 
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^ffcGts in the affairs of mankind, and what mo* 
mentous confequences, to the reft of the world, 
depend upon the behaviour of thofe who are at 
the head of it. 

Hiftory is the key to the knowledge of human 
nature. For in it we fee what fort of beings our 
fellow-creatures are, by reading their genuine 
charaders in their a&ions. Thefe a perfon, who 
carefully ftudies hiftory, may trace up to their 
fource, and purfue and unravel all the wonderful 
di(guifes, doublings, and intricacies of the hu- 
man heart. Lite, as it is generally condufted 
by perfons of all ftations, but efpecially of the 
fcigheft, appears from hiftory in its true colours, 
as a fcene of craft, of violence, of felfilhnefs^ 
cruelty, folly, and vanity. Hiftory (hews the 
real worth of the ufual obje^Sts of the purfuit of 
mankind ; that there is nothing new under the 
ftm ; nothing to be wondered at ; that mankind 
have been from the beginning bewildered and led 
from their real happinefs, and the end of their 
being, after a thoufand vifionary vanities, which 
have deluded and difappointed them from gene- 
ration to generation, and are likely to do fo to 
the laft. 

What can be more entertaining or inftrudlive, 
than in hiftory to trace this world of ours thro* 
its various ftates, obferve what fort of inhabitants 
have pofleffed it, in different periods ; how diffe- 
rent, and yet how much the fame ; how nations, 
iltates, and kingdoms have rifcn> ftourifhed, ^nd 
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funk ; the firft rife of government, patriarchal, 
monarchical, republican^ what charaAers have 
appeared in different ages, eminent for virtue, 
or infamous for wickednefs ; to what feemingly 
flight caufes the moft important events have 
been owing; the arts, by which one man has 
been able to fubdue millions of his fellow-crea* 
turcs, and to tread on the neck of mankind ; the 
motives, which have put men upon adlion ; and 
the weakneflcs, which have been the caufe of 
the baffling of their fchemes ; the force of human 
paffions, the weaknefs of reafon, the influence 
which prejudices and attachments have on the 
conduft of men, the furprizing heights, to which 
virtue has raifed fome men, the difficulties con- 
quered, the honours gained, and the lafting 
fame acquired, by a diftinterefted love of Itheir 
country •, the madnefsjon which ambition, covet- 
oufnels, and love of pleafure have driven men ; 
and through the whole, the influence of the un- 
feen hand of Providence, difappointing the coun- 
fels of the wife; weakening the power of the 
mighty ; putting down one, and raifing another 
up -, and working out its own great and impor- 
tant ends, by the weaknefs, the power, the 
virtue, the wickednefs, the wifdom, and the folly 
of mankind. 

Hiftory is the great inftruftor for all ranks in 
life, but efpecially the higheft. For thofe, who 
are befieged and blocked up by triple guards of 
flatterers, whofe chief care and great intereft it 
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is above all things to prevent the approach pf 
truth, in hiftory may fee charafters as great or 
greater than their own, treated with the utmofl: 
plainnefs. There the haughy tyrant may fee 
how a Nero was fpoke of behind his back, though 
deified by the flavifh knee of flattery. Thence 
he may judge how he himfelf will be fpoken of, 
by hiftorians,' who will no longer dread his me- 
nace, after his head is laid in the duft. Thence 
he may judge how his charafteris perhaps now 
treated in the antichamber of his own palace, by 
the very fycophants, whofe fervile tongues had, 
the moment before, been lavilhing the fulfom 
and undiftinguifhed applaufe on his word vices, 
which they had fanftified with the title of prince- 
ly virtues. Hiftory will faithfully lay before 
him his various and important duty (for the 
higher the rank, the more extenfive the fpherc 
of duty to be performed), which thofe, who come 
into his prefence, dare not, or oftner will not, 
inftru6t him in. There he will fee the original 
of the infticution of government; and learn, 
that power is given into the hands of one, for 
the advantage of the many 5 not, according to 
the monftrous dodrine of tyranny and flavery, 
the many made for one. There he will learn 
every honeft art of government, and can be en-* 
gaged in 'no difficult circumftance, of which he 
will not find an example, and upon which he 
may not learn fome ufeful inftrudtion for govern- 
ing mankind. For the human fpecies have been 
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from the beginning very much the {atnCj and 
generally capable, by wife laws ftriftly executed, 
by a judicious police univerfally prevailing, and 
by the powerful example of peribns in high rank, 
of being governed and managed at the pkafure 
of able and politic princes. There he will fee 
the difference between the real glory of a Tiius 
or an J^red^ and the horrible barbarity of a 
Pbilip or a Lewis. He may fet his own charader 
and adions at the diftance of a few centuries, 
and judge in his own mind, whether he will thea 
appear in the light of a devourer of his fellows- 
creatures, or o( the father of his people ; of a 
wife and adive monarch, or of a thing" of (hreds 
and patches; of an example to mankind of every 
fublime virtue, or a general corruptdr of man* 
ners. Hiftory is the grand tribunal, before whkh 
princes themfelves are, in the view of all man- 
kind, arraigned, tried, and, often with the great- 
eft freedom as well as impartiality, condemned to 
cverlafting infamy. And though it is the mark 
of a truly great mind to dare to be virtuous at 
the expence of reputation ; it is a proof of a ibul 
funk to the loweft bafenefs of human nature, to 
bear to think of dcfcrving the contempt or hatred 
of all mankind, the wife and good, as well as the 
unthinking and worthlefs. 

There is not indeed a leiTon in the whole com* 
pafs of morals, that is not, in the moft advan- 
tageous and plealing way, to be learned in hif- 
tory and biography, taking in antient and mo- 
dern. 
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dcrn, facred and profane. There the madnefs of 
ambition appears in a (Iriking light. The dread- 
ful ravages produced by that wide-wafting fury, 
whenever (lie has poflcffed the frantic brain of k 
hero, and fent him, like a devouring fire, or aa 
overflowing inundation, fpreading deftruftion 
over the face of -the earth 5 the numbers of the 
innocent and helplefs, whohave^ in the different 
ages of the .world, been fpoiled, and maflacred, 
to make one fellow- worm great ; the human he* 
catombs, which have been offered to this infernal 
demon ; the anxious hours of life, and the vio- 
lent deaths, to which unthinking men have 
brought themfelves, by the egregious folly of fly- 
ing from happinefs in purfuit of the phantom of 
a name ; the extenfive and endlefsly-various 
views, which hiftory exhibits, of the fatal confe- 
, quences of this vice, ought to teach the moft in- 
confiderate the wifdom of contentment, and the 
happinefs of retirement. 

In hiftory we fee the moft illuftrious characters, 
for that worth, which alone is real, the internal 
excellence of the mind, riflng fuperior to the 
mean purfuit of riches, dignifying and fan<5tifying 
poverty by voluntarily embracing it. From 
thence we cannot help learning this important 
leffon, 1 hat the external advantages of wealth, 
titles, buildings, drefs, equipage, and the like, 
are no more to the man, than the proud trap- 
pings to the horfe, which add not to his value, 
and which wc even remove, before we can exa- 
mine 
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mine his foundnefs ; and which may be put upon 
the (lupid afs, as well as the generous fteed. 

The contrafts we find in hittory between thofe 
nations and particular perfons, who ftudied tem- 
perance and abftincnce, and thofe whofe beaftly 
luxury renders them infamous topofterity, ought 
in all reafon to convince the readers of hiftory of 
the advantage of living agreeably to the dignity 
of human nature. The fpontaneous and volun- 
tary approbation, which the heart immediately 
gives to virtue, where paffion and prejudice arc 
out of the way (as is the cafe where we con(ider 
the charafter of thofe, who have been buried a 
thoufand years ago), fcems to be the voice of God , 
within the mind, calling it to the ftudy and prac- 
tice of whatever is truly laudable. Why does 
not every prince judge of himfelf with the fame 
impartiality as he docs of the Cafars ? Why does 
a private perfon indulge himfelf in vices, which 
all mankind, and even himfelf, abhor in a Sar- 
danapalus^ or Heliogahalus ? 

It would be eafy to write a book, as large as 
this whole work, upon the moral advantages of 
the ftudy of hiftory. But to proceed ; 

The writers of ecclefiaftical hiftory may be as 
properly mentioned here, as any where elfe, viz. 
Eufebius^ Socrates^ 6f f . Caves Lives of the fathers, 
Dupin's Ecclefiaftical hiftory, Hiftories of the 
councils, Bcwers Hiftory of the popes, Cband- 
Jer's of the Inquifuion, Sleidan's Hiftory of the 
reformation in Germany^ Brandt's in the Low- 
countries^ 
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fouHtriesy Rucbat^s in Switzerland^ and Burnet's in 
England. To which add, WbifiinCs Sacred hif- 
tory, Jortins Remarks on ecclefiaftical hiftory, 
and MoJheMs lately-publiftied work. 

Biography is a fpecics of hiftory, with this pe- 
culiarity, that it exhibits more minutely the 
charadters, and fets forth to view ibme, which 
are too private for hiftory, but whichare not oh 
that account lefs worthy of being known, but 
perhaps more fo, than thofe which, being more 
cxpofed, were more difguifed and afteded, and 
confequently more remote from nature, the 
knowledge of which ought to be the obje<5t in 
view. There is no fort of reading more profitable 
than that of the lives and charadlers of wife and 
good men* To find that great lengths have 
been actually gone in learning and virtue, th^t 
high degrees of perfeftion have been adually at- 
tained by men like ourfelves, intangled among 
the infirmities, the temptations, the oppofition 
from wicked men, and the other various evils of 
life •, how does this ftiew.us to ourfelves as utterly 
inexcufable, if we do not endeavour to emulate 
the heighths, we know have been reached by 
others of our fellow-creatures. Biography, in 
fhort, brings us to the moft intimate acquaint^ 
ance with the real charaders of the illuftrious 
dead y fticws us what they have been, and con- 
fequently what we ourfelves may be; fets before 
us the whole charader of a perfon who has made 
himfelf eminent either by his virtues or vices -, 

(hews 
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fliews us how he came firft to take a tight df 
wrong turn *, how he afterwards proceeded grctst^- 
er and greater lengths ; the profpefls which in^ 
vitcd him to afpire to higher degrees of gloryy 
er the delufions which mided him from his vir-* 
tue and his peace; thecircumftances which railed 
him to true greatnefs, or the rocks, on which h^ 
fpKt, and funk to infamy. And how can we 
more eflfeftually, or in a more entertainirig nian* 
ner, learn the important Icflbn, What we ought 
to purfue, and what to avoid ? 

Befides Plutarch^ Cornelius Nepos^ SttetdnHts^ 
and the reft of the antient biographers, the md- 
dems are to be confulted. The General difticp- 
nary, continued by the writers of Biograpbia Brr- 
tanmcay is a vail treafure of this kind of know* 
ledge. One cannot propofe to perufe thoroo^ly 
fuch voluminous works. They are only to have 
a place in a gentleman's library, and to be turned 
to at timesi and felefi parts to be read and di- 
gefted. 

A general infight into the theoretical part of 
government, and law, feems necefikry to the 
complete improvement of the mind. This may 
be bed acquired by a careful attention to hiftory, 
which (hews the original of government; its ne- 
ceffity and advantage to the world, when properly 
adminiftred ; its corruptions and errors-, changes 
and revolutions ; ruin and fubverfion, and their 
caufcs. This is the proper fcicnce of a gentle- 

ipan 
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man (^ eminent rank, who has weight and influ- 
ence in bis country. 

Proper helps for this ftudy are the follow- 
ing, viz. 

BacBH^ Lcchj and Sidney, on Government; 
Harri^tott^s and Sir Thotnas Mora's Works ; GrO'^ 
tins on the Rights of war and peace ; Puffendorffe^s 
Law of nature and nations, with Barbeyra<*s 
notes ; Mihon^s Political works, which are to be 
read with large allowances, for his zeal for the 
party be was engaged in ; Sir fFilliam temple's 
Works 5 Caftiglione*s Courtier ; Rjmer^s Fadera ; 
Wco^s Inftitutes 5 Vefprii des loix j Domains Civil 
law, and the Statutes abridg'd. 

The theory of commerce is ck^ly conncfted 
with the foregoing. It is a fubjeft highly worthy 
the attention of any perfon, who would improve 
himfelf with a genei-al and extenfively-ufeful 
knowledge ; and for perfons in eminent and 
active ftations is indifpenfably neceflary. Thofe 
who have any concern with the legiflature, and 
thofe who are at the head of cities and corpora* 
tions, if they be deficient in knowledge of the 
intefefts of trade, are wanting in what is their 
prc^r calling. Every perfon, who has eichei 
vote or intereft in choofing a reprefentative in 
parliament, ought to make it his bufineis to know 
fo much of the commerce of his country, as to 
know how, and by whom, it is likely to be pro- 
Qioted or difcouraged. And if all was rightly 
regulated, it is to be quellioned if any one ought 

to 
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to be an eleftor, who could not make a tolerable 
figure in the houfe, if not as a fpeaker, at leaft 
as a voter. 

To acquire fome general underftanding of the 
theory of trade and commerce^ a gentleman may, 
with advantage, ufe the following books, viz. 
PoJiUtbwaUe*s Diftionary of trade and commerce) 
The Britift) merchant^ 3 vols, in i2mo; Siv Jqfidb 
Child on Trade •, Urtariz^s Theory of- trade and 
commerce ; Univerfal library of trade and com- 
merce ; The Merchant's map of commerce ; 
Locke on trade and coin ; Laxmercatoria rediwua\ 
OUenhurgVs^ Stevens^s^ and Loch/er^s Pieces on 
trade and exchange ; Davenatit on trade and re- 
venues 5 Gee on trade ; Trafts by Mr. Tucker of 
Brijiol^ and AnderJotCs Hiftory of Commerce. 

But whoever, from a view to public good, 
would perfectly underftand the prefent ftate of 
the commerce of thefe kingdoms, as it is conti- 
nually varying and fludluating, he cannot expeft 
to have a juft account of it by any other means 
than the informations of thofe adually engaged 
in it. 

A gentleman may afterwards read the works 
of thofe writers who have treated of the human 
nature and faculties, their extent and improve- 
ment^ in a fpeculative or theoretical way. After 
having ftudied hiftory, he will be qualified to 
judge whether fuch authors treat the fubjedt pro- 
perly or not i and will be capable of improving 
4 and 
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and corrcaing their theory from the examples of 
real charafters exhibited in hiftory. 

Mr. Locke's Eflay on human underftariding is 
the foundation of this fort of knowledge. There 
is no good author on the fubjeft, who has not 
gone upon his general plan. His Conduft of 
the underftandihg is alfo a work worthy of its 
airthor. The great bifliop Butler ^ authot of the 
Analogy, in fome of his Sermons, whic|i might 
be more properly called philofophical difcourfes, 
has with much fagacity correfted feveral errors df 
the writers On this fubjed, on the theory of the 
paflions, and other particulars. The works of 
Mr. Hutcbefon Of Glafgow may be perufed with 
'advantage. He is both, on moft points, a good 
reafoner^ aind an elegant writer. Befides thefe 
authors, and others, who have written exprefsly 
on this fubjeft, many of whom have faid good 
things ; but have run into fome difputable pecu- 
liarities of opinion, on account of which I do ndt 
choofe to recominend them 5 befides thefe, I fay, 
the writings of almoft all our celebrated Englifi 
divines and moralifts contain valuable materials 
on this fubjeft. 

The inimitable authors of the SpeSlator^Tiftet^ 
^nd Guardian^ have difplayed the whole of hii- 
man life in all the Ihapes and colours it ippcafs 
in. Thofe admirable eflays may be read as a 
ground-work of oeconomics, or the knowlcd^ 
of the arts of life. 

Vol. I. S There 
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There would be no end of giving a lift of 
books on this head. The few following are 
fome of the bcft, viz. The rule of life* in felcft 
fentences, from the anticnts ; Apophthegms of 
the antients ; Mafon's Self-knowledge ; Charron 
on Wifdom ; Bacon's^ Collier's^ and Moniaigne^s 
Eflays 5 FulU) *s Introduftions to wifdom and pru- 
dence •, The Moral Mifcellany ; The Pradlical 
Preacher •, and The Plain Dealer in two vol. 

Of all parts of knowledge, which may be pro* 
perly termed fcientific, there is none, that can be 
fo ill difpenfed with by a gentleman, who would 
cultivate his mind to. the utmoft perfeftion^ as 
that of Ethics, or the grounds of morality. The 
knowledge of right and wrong, the obligations 
and confequences of virtue, and the ruinous na- 
.ture and tendency of vice, ought to be perceived 
by every well-cultivated mind in the ;moft clear 
and perfeft manner poffible. But of this mofl: 
important branch of fcience, and what is very 
clofely connected with it, viz., revealpd i:!eligion, 
I fhall treat in the two following books. 

The beft antient moralifts are PlafOy AriftotU^ 
Epi^lctuSy Hierocles^ Xenophon^ ^fop^ Plutarcby Cice^^ 
roj Seneca Antoninus. Among the modems, befides 
thofc mentioned under other heads, and befides 
our beft divines, as Barrow^ TillotfoHy and the reft, 
the following are excellent moral treatifes, viz. 
Woolafiorts Religion of nature delineated; Groves'j 
Syftem of morality ; Balguy^s Tradls ; Cudworth's 
Immutable and eternal morality ; Cumberland de 
legibus. Add to thefe. Glover's^ CampbePsy and 
5 Netlleton's 
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ffettUton^s pieces on Tircue and happinefi; Wil- 
Mns on natural religion; Fiddes on morality; 
Minute philofbphcr ^ and PifdmPs Thoughts. 
•But no writer, antient or modern, ont his fufajeft^ 
cxccedsiin clofenef? of ycafoning, iRrrVr*^ Review 
of Morals, lately publilhed. 

Of all ftiidies, hond have a more diredt ten- 
Uen^y to aggrandize the toiindi and conlequently^ 
none are. more fuitable to the dignity of human 
nature, than thofe, which are included under 
the general term of phyfiology^ or the knowledge 
iof nature, as aftronomy, anatomy, botany, mi- 
heralogy, and fo on. The ftudy 0f nature ap- 
|)ears in no light fo ttuly nobl6, and fit to enno- 
ble the human mind, as when compared with 
khofe of the works of men^ as criticifm^ antiqui- 
ties, architefture, heraldry^ and the like, la 
the former, all is great, beautiful^ and perfcA. 
in the latter, the fubjeds are all comparatively 
mean and defefiive. And whatever is other- 
Vife, owes its excellence to nature, as in poetry, 
jpainting, fculpture, and fo forth. The firfl: leads 
us to know and adore the greateft and moil: per- 
jfe^ of beings. The lad, to fee and regret our 
oWn wcaknefs and imperfedion. 

The fyftem of nature is the magnificent palace 
bf the King of the univerfe. The ignorant and 
incurious, to ufe the comparifbn of a great phi- 
lofopher^ rs as a fpider, which retires into fome 
dark corner, and wraps itfelf in its own dully 
cobweb, infennble of the innumerable beauties 

• S a;.;^ whicli 
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Which furround it. The judicious enquirer into 
nsfture» in contemplating, admiring, and mo- 
ralifing upon the. works of its infinite Author, 
proves the juftneis of his own underftanding, bj 
his approbadon of the perfeft productions of iA 
infinitcly-perfcft Being. 

The fiieers of fuperficial men^ upon the we^k- 
jieis which ha^ appeared iti the condudt of fomt 
enquirers into nature, ought to have no influencfc 
to difcourage us from thofe reiearches. If fmt 
few have {pent too much tirhe in the ftudy of in- 
feds, to the Megle6t of the nobler parts ofthb 
^l^eation) their error ought to fuggeft to us not 
a total negfeA of thofe inferior parts of nature -, 
but only to avoid the miftake of giving ourfelves 
wholly to them. There is no fpecies, which in- 
finite Wifdom has thought worth making, and 
prefcrvirig for iges, wliofc nature is hot highfy 
worthy of oiir enquiring into. And it is certain, 
that'there is more of carious workmanlliip in the 
ftrufture of the body of the meaneft reptile, than 
in the moft complicated, and moft delicate ma- 
chine, that ever was or will be conftrudtcd by 
human hands. 

To gain the great advantage which ought to 
be kept in view in enquiring into nature, to wir, 
improvement of the mind, we muft take care to 
avoid the error of feme, who fcem to have no 
fcheme but the finding out a fctt of mere dry 
fafts, or truths, without ever thinking of the ih- 
ftruftion which may be drawn from the obferva- 

tions 
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tions made. An enquirer into nature '(fays'the 
^ovc eminent author, who himfelf went as great 
lengths as any one ever did in that ftudy) who' 
carries his refearches no farther than the tnerc 
finding out of truths, a<5ls a part as much be- 
neath him, who ufes philofophy to lead him to 
the knowledge of the Author of nature, as a child, 
who amufes himfelf with the external ornaments 
cf a telefcope, is inferior to the aftronomer, who 
applies it to difcover the wonders of the heavens. 
The truth is, a man may be a great aftrono- 
mer and phyfiologift, and yet by no means a 
laruly great man. For mere fpeculative know- 
ledge alone will not make a great mind ; though, 
joined with the other neceflary endowments, ic 
gives the proper idea of an accompliflied charac- 
ter. Sir Ifaac Newton^ Mr. Boyle^ and thofe who, 
like them, look through nature up to nature's 
God, can alone be faid to have purfued and at- 
tained the proper end of philofophy, which can 
be no other way of any real fervice to moral 
agents, than in fo far as it has proper moral ef- 
fodts upon them. 

It is ftrange that any man can think of the (e- 
yeral wonders of nature, as the two extremes of 
ftupendous greatnefs and inconceivable minute- 
nefs, the immenfe variety and wonderful unifor- 
mity, the frightful rapidity, and yet unvarying 
accuracy, of motions ; the countlefs numbers, and 
yet ample provifion, the fimplicity of caufes, and 
variety of eflfefls, and the reft, and not be ir- 

S 3 refiftibly 
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refiftibly led tQ thiak of the Maker and Govemor 
of fuch a glorious work. How can men think 
of a globe cwenty»fiv(5 ^oufaqd miles round, ay. 
the earth ^e inhabit is known to be, without 
thinking of (he hand which formed this inightjr 
mafs, and gave it a figure fo r^uUr, as wc fee it 
has by its (hadow caft upon the mooi^ a lunar 
ecUpfe, without adoring Hin>i:^who.~ could as it 
were, roll the ftupendo^s heap j^c^^n his hands, 
and accurately mould it ifitp fliap^^^j^ if aftroj 
nomers are right, in calculaung the magnitudc^of 
fome of the other planets to exceed many hun- 
dred times this on which we live, and the fun 
lumfelf to be equal to a million of earths, whole 
figure we pbfcrye to be pcrfcdly regular ; what 
can we think of the eye which could take in, and 
the hand which could form into regular (hape, 
fuch cumbrous mafies ? If we cpnfid^r this un^ 
wieldy lump of matter on which we liyie, as whirl- 
ing round the fun in a courfe of between four and 
iive hundred millions of miles in a year^and con* 
fcquently, fixty thoufand in onei hour, a rapidity 
exceeding that of a cannon-ball jufl: difcharged^ 
as much as that does the fpeed of a horfe; can 
we avoid receding on the inconceivable might of 
the arm which brandifhed it, and threw it with 
a force proportioned to fuch a rapidity ? One 
would think thofe who bcft underftand the laws 
of motion, and the exadtnefs neceflary in adjuft- 
ing the twofold forces which produce a circular 
or elliptical revolution round a centre, fliouid be 

the 
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the propcreft pcrfons to fet forth the wonders of 
Divine Wifdom, which has exhibited fpch inftaq- 
ces of ikill in the motions of oqr earth, and other 
planets round (he fun, and in the compounded 
motions of fatellites or moons round them. 

Who can furve^ the countleis myriads of ani? 
malcules, which with the help of the microfcope 
ate vifible in altnofl: all kinds of fluids, when in 
a ftate tending to putrefadion, without thinking 
on the Almighty Author of fuch a profuQpn of 
life ? When fome grains of fand, fome fmall cutr 
tmgs of human hairs, or any other body, whofe 
real (ize is known, are put into a drop of one of 
thofe fluids which e^^hibit animalcules, ic appears 
evident to anv eye, tt^at a grain of fand mud b$ 
qjual to the uze of fome miUioi^s of them. Fo): 
the grain of land appears ^ body of a great many 
inches foljd, wl^l^ the whole fluid feems flUed 
with living cre^ture^, even then (when fo enorr 
inoully magnified} too fmall to be diftinguifhed : 
I meiin ^t pref^nt the fmalleft fpecies of animal- 
cules, for moft infufions exhibit a great variety of 
fizcs. Two or three times the number^ of the 
inhabitant^ of London^ Wepminfterj and Sputbwark 
(:rouded into the bulk of a graifi of fand I Every 
one with an organifcd body cgnfiflung of the va- 
rious parts neceflfary to animal life ! What muft 
then be the fize of the particles of the fluid, which 
circulates in the veins of fuch animals ? Wha( 
the magnitude of a particle of light, ;o which the 
othf r is 4 mountain ? 

S .^ Th?l8 
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Thcfe few particulars are thus curforily men- 
tioned, only for the fake of an opportunity of re- 
marking upon the oddnefs of the caft of feme 
minds, which can fpend years in examining fuch 
wonders of nature, going through the calcula- 
tions neceffary to determine fadls, and yet flop 
fliorc of the reflejJlions fo natural upon making 
the difcovery, and for the fake of which alone, 
one would think it was worth while to have be- 
ftowed the pains. For it is really of very little 
confecjuence to us to know the exaS: proportion 
between the magnitude of a grain of fand and an 
ajiimalcule in pepper- water, the wonderful regu- 
larity of the motions of all the great bodies in 
nature, defcribing equal areas in equal times, 
the amazing properties of light] and colours, 
and the means by which vilion is performed, and 
the like -, it is, I fay, of very little confequence 
to know a number of fafts which obtain in na- 
ture, if we never confider them farther than as 
dry uninterefting fa6ls, nor think of applying our 
knowledge of them to feme purpofe of ufefulnefs 
for life or futurity. 

The invitations to acquire a general knowledge 
of anatomy, are innumerable. An animal body 
y is indeed a fyftem of miracles. The number of 
various parts adapted to fuch various ufes ; the 
ftrufture of the bones, as the fupporters of the 
whole frame j the number and apt infertion of 
the mufcles, for performing the various motion? 
of the body with eafe and gracefulnefs j the end- 

lefs 
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lefs variety of veflfils^ tubes, and ftraineris, gra^ 
dually leflening to imperceptibilicy, with the fluids 
circulating through them, and fecreted by them, 
for the various purpofes of nature, which render 
the body of an animal a fyftem in which a greater 
number : of ftreams are continually flowing, than 
thofe ^hich water the large(l: kingdoms upon 
earth, or, more probably, than all that run in all 
the channels round the globe. 

,The eye alone, that miracle of nature, is a 
ftudy for life. We find how diflicult it is to 
form and adjufl: a fett of glafies for any compound^ 
optical inftrument. Yet glafs is a folid fubftance, 
v{hich will keep the form that is once given it* • 
£iut the eye muQ: be confidered a^ a compoQtion 
of various coats or pellicles, of three dificrent^ 
humours, and a fett of niufcles to alter the form ; 
of tho^ hunaours, apd the aperture of the eye, • 
ioftantanepufly, according to the fituation, ort 
djftance, brightnjsfs or obfcurity, of the objeft to 
be viewed j at the f^me time, that the whole mafs 
of the eye is to be confidered as a fyflem in which 
there are innumerable ftreams continually flow* 
ing. I^ow as we know, that in order to diftinft 
vifion, the laws of optics require the figure of the 
eye tp bp ftriftly true and regular ; that it Ihould 
continue fit for vifion for a few moments toge- 
ther, confidering qf what foft and pliable fub* 
ftance it is made, and how continually changing 
its figure ai^d ftate, is what we can in no relpeft-' 
give an account of. How delightful is thcL fearch- 

into 
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into thefe wonders ! How naturally does ic lead 
tke wellrdifpofed mind to love and adore the al« 
mighty Author of fo excellent a work ! 

There is indeed none of the works of nature, 
down to the mod comnion and contemptible 
(if any thing could be fo called, which infinite 
"Wifdom has deigned to make), that is not found, 
when attentively examined, to be, for curiofity^ 
of ftrudlure, above the apprehenfion of any hu- 
man mind. What is meaner, or more common 
than a pile of grafs ? Yet, whoever with a micro- 
fcope, examines its various parts^ will find it a 
work of fuch curioficy, as to deferve his higheft 
aidmiration. In the blade he w^ll find a double 
coat throughout, between which the vefiels, which 
convey the j uiccs to nourifh it, are difpofed. The 
minutene& of thofe tubes decreafes to impercepti- 
bility. Nor do the fame veflels carry and return 
the juices. There are in every plant, and confer 
qucntly in every pile of grafs, two kinds of vef- 
fels, analogous to the veins and arteries in an ani* 
raal body, by means of which a circulation of the 
juices is performed. The blade is alfo furniflicd 
with excretory veflels, to carry off by perlpiration 
whatever juices may be taken into the plant, which 
may be fuperfluous, or unfit for its nourilhmcnt, 
and with abforbcnt veflels, at whofe orifices nou- 
rilhment is taken in from the ambient air, as well 
as from the earth by the root. The blade is al- 
^Y4ys furnifhed with a ftrong fibrous fubftance 
running HP it? middle, and rapcring to a point, 

for 
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fbr.fupporting and ftrcngthening it. The fub* 
ilance of the roots of all plants, is quite dificrent 
from the other parts, in outward form and inter* 
nal ilrudure. It is fo in grafs. Every (ingle ten* 
dril is furniihed with veflfels, at whofe open 
mouths the proper juices enter, which, as they 
mount upwards, are fecreted, fo that thofe which 
are proper for each refpcftivc part, ^re conveyed 
to it} and the other particles, by means of valves 
and other contrivances within the veflels, are (lop* 
pcd and turned back. The fubftance of therobt 
itfclf is of three forts, the cortical, or bark, the 
woody part, and the pith. Each of thefe has it3 
veflcls or paffages, differently difpofed, and of a 
difitrent (ize and make, as the mifcrofcope fhews. 
The feed itfclf is a miracle of curiofity. For in 
every fingle grain the ftamina of the future plantj^ 
or rather the plant itfelf in niiniature, isdiipofed,, 
ib that the growth of the plant is only the unfolding 
of the ftamina, and their enlargement by theaddi- 
tion of new juices. If the opinion of fome natura- 
lifts be well founded, viz. that in the ftamina con* 
tained in a feed, there are alfo contained the ftamin^ 
of the plant which is afterwards (o fpring from 
that, and fo on for ever, this increafes the wonder 
infinitely. It is likewife obfervcd, that almoft 
every plant, if cut off above the root, will fend 
out new branches, leaves, and feeds almoft end* 
Icfsly. So that it would feem, that every ftock 
of every plant, and confequently every ftalk of 
grafs, as well as every feed, contained almoft an 
infinite number of other plants, branches, leaves, 

and 
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and fo forth, in tuiniature. But I will not tirg^ 
this too far, becaufe there is another hypothecs, 
ifvhich does not require fuch inconceivable mi-. 
nutenefs of (lamina, nor their being thus difppied 
one within another, without end, from the cre^- 
^ion of the firft plant : I mean, the' fuppoHtion 
of thofe {lamina floating in the air, in infinity: 
^umbers, and being received into proper ma- 
trices, and fo fru6lifying. Be this as it will, 
there are, as we have feen, wonders without end 
)n fo defpicable an objedl as a pile of grafs. 
^fcer all that has been faid, there may, for any. 
thing we know, be a thoufand times more un- 
known of the internal fubftance or ilrudure of a 
pile of grafs. Wc know not how two particles 
of niatter come to adhere to one another, why 
they do not fi^U afunder like grains of duft or 
fand. Wc know not how the particles of nou- 
rilhment are taken into the veffels of the root of 
a plant •, how they are carried on and fecreted 
every one to its proper place-, what it is in the 
make of the particles of the juice, and effluvia 
exhaled from the root and blade, which make? 
them taftc or fmell differently ; what difpofitiqa 
of the external parts makes the root part appear 
jiyhite, and the blade green, and fo on. Yet 
this fubjeft, in which there are fo many curiofi- 
ties known to us, and enough of inexplicable 
difficulties to puzzle all the philofophers of an- 
tient and modern times, is no rarity, but it is 
every where to be met with. The wholq earth 

i$ 
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S covered with it, Whilft every (ingle pile, of 
which there may be fome thoufands in every 
fqiiare foot of ground, is formed with all the ad- 
mirable curiofity and exadneft 1 have been here 
defcribing. What then is the art difplayed in all 
the various and •nurhberlefs plants of different 
ipecies which cover the face of the earth ? Whk^ 
the profufion of vtrorkthianfhipjn the innumerable 
multitudes of bfeafts, birds, fifties, and iriife^'i 
which inhabit all parts of the earth and waters j 
of which every fingle individual difplays wonders 
bf iheJcpreffible power and inconceivable wifdoni 
beyond number ? ** Great and manifold are thy 
*' works, O Lord, in wifdom haft thoii made 
"them all." . ' 

If a perfon has a ftrong genius for mathema- 
tical learning, it will be natural for him to liii- 
|)fOve himfelf in the higher parts bf that iibblc 
fcience, as plain and fpherical trigonometry, conic 
fedlions, and fluxions. But it does not appear la 
me dbfolutely neceflary to the idea bf a well-im- 
prb'ved mind, that a perfon be mafter of thofe 
aMf-ufe p^rts of mathematics. On the contrary, 
1 Tcnow not, whether the employing a great deal 
of time in thdfe parts of fcience, which are ra- 
\htr fublime and curious, than ufefol in life, cari 
lie juftified ^ at leaft^ where a perfon has a capa- 
city for improving himfelf arid others inufcrul 
knowledge. On the other hand, it muft be o wa- 
ed,' that the exercifrng the genius in the fndfl 
difficult parts of ftudy, is not v^ithout its uftSy 
4 as 
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as it tends to whet the capacity, and (barpen the 
fsiculties of the mind, which may, for any thing 
we know, be of advantage to ic, in 6tting it fot 
the fublime employments of future ftates. Add 
tb this, that ic is not always eafy to fay what is 
altogether ufelefs in fcidiee. What has been at 
its firft difcovery looked upon as a mere curiofity^ 
has often been found afterwards capable of being 
applied to the nobleft ufes in fcience, and in life& 
This has been experienced in no itiftance more 
frequently than in the difcove^y of mathematical 
jproportions. Thofe of triangles were dilcovered 
before they were found to be of fuch important 
ufefulnefs in menfuration, and navigation; and 
&ofe in common geometry, in trigonometry« 
cynics and fluxions, before they were applied td 
aftronomical calculations. Nor can any one pro* 
hoUnce with certainty, that thofe which have not 
yet been applied to any direft ufe for improving 
fcience, or arc, never will, or are incapable of it. 
Upon the whole, the purfuit of any ftudy, how- 
ever it may fcem merely curious^ rather than 
ufeful, is an employment incomparably more 
noble and fuitable to the dignity of human lifci 
than thofe of pleafure, power, or riches. Though 
this is not faying, that fludy is the fole bufmefs 
of life, or that it may not be carried lengths in- 
confiftent with our prefent ftate* 

For improvement in the higher mathematics^ 
ITolfius^s and /iT/^^V Trigonometry, Muller% 
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or De la Hirers Conic fcftions, Ditton\ Simpfoffs^ 
or MacJaurin^s Fluxions rtwy be ftudied. 

At lad we come to the fummit and pinnacle of 
knowledge, the utmoft reach of human capacity, 
I mean the Newsman philofophy. This fublime 
of fcience is what very few, perhaps not fix in an 
age, have been found equal to. The labours of 
that prodigy of our fpecies ; the calculations and 
demonflrations upon which he has founded his 
immortal and innpregnable flrudure, are not to 
be inveftigated but by one poflefled of the 
quickeft penetration, the mod indefatigable dili* 
gence, leifure, and vacancy pfi mind. There are, 
for example, fome of. his pR>blems» which few 
men can hold out to go through; few minda 
being capable of keeping on the ftretch for fo 
long a time as is neceflary for the purpofc. It 
will therefore be in vain to advifc readers in ge- 
neral to try their ftrength in this AcbiUean bow. 
It is however, poflible to acquire a general idea 
of I>i5 philofophy from Pemberton^s^ and, Maclau^ 
fin's views of it. They who would go farther, 
muft read his Principia with the jcfuits comment, 
and hh Optics. 

I will here give a lid of books, which will make 
a pretty complete and ufeful colledion upon the 
various branches of natural philofophy and mixt 
mathematics. Ray*s Wifdom of God in the cre- 
ation. 2)^i&^«i'i Phyfico-theology. Nature dif- 
played. Nieuwentyfs Religious ^hilofophen 
Bacon's and Eoyle^s Works. Ueuwenhoek* s Arcana* 

Adams'^s 
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jSdams^s Micrograpfaia, and Bdket^s Employnienc 
for the microfcopc, Ray\ Rf^fcb\ and Gejha^s 
Hiftory of animals. Willughbufs Ornithologia. 
Swammerdam of Infe&s. , Keirs and Grankfandii 
Phyfics. Gravefand€*s^ DefaguUer*s^ and Rmmin^s 
Experimental philofophy. HiWs Hiftory of mi- 
nerals and foflils. BlackweWs Herbal. Martin's 
Philofophical grammar, and Pbilofophia Britan* 
nica, . The Trads which give an accoutit of the 
late dUcovmes in ele&ricity. Hales^s Statics. 
G7/^jr'j Hydrbftatics and pneumatics. Mifcellanea 
curiofa. Philofophical tranfadions abridged, and 
thofeof the foreign academies of fciences. Muf- 
tbenbroel^s Phyfical eflayi. J5?/7V, Win/low* s and 
UtiSter^i Anitomy. Monro's Ofteology; B^er- 
haave's (Econdmia anithalis. Ray^ Malpbigln^ 
. Tournefqrt^ and Shan of plants. Keil's and Gr^o- 
-ry's Aftronomy. P ember ton* s and Maclasirinfs 
Account of Sir Ifaac Newton's Difcoveries. Sir 
Jfaac^s Principia, with the jcfuits comment. Dr. 
Halley^s^ ^ Huygens\ and Flam/lead's Works. fFhif- 
ton's Religious principles of aftronomy. Smith's^ 
Gregory's^ and Sir Ifaac Ne^on's Optics. Boer- 
haave's Chemiftry. To which add^- Harris's 
Lexicon technicum •, Chambers's Diftionary •, or 
the Encyclopedic now publifliing. 

A gentleman of fortune and leifure will do well 
to furnifh himfelf with a few of the principal in- 
ftruments ufed in experimental philofophy, as an 
air-pump, which alone will yield almoft an encj- 
lefs variety of entertainment i tp which add a 

condenfing. 
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condendng engine 5 a microfcope, with the folar 
apparatus^ which likewiie is alone fufficieiit to 
fill up the leifurc hours of a life 5 a telefcope of 
the Gregorian conftrudion * 5 a fett of prifms, and 
Other glaffes for the experiments in light and 
colours ; a fett of artificial magnets} an elefirical 
machine % and a pair of Mr« Niale's patent globes. 

SECT. V. 

Cy farming a Tafte in police Leamit^^ and 

ArtSk 

TO fay, thit a gentleman has attained the 
utmdft perfeftibn of the human genius' 
ibvho is ignorant of the politer fciences of eriri- 
cifm, poetry, oratory, and antiquities, arid of 
the elegant arts of painting, mufic, iculptulre*^ 
and architeftUre, would lindoubtedly be rmpro^ 
J>er. And yet it may juftly be affirmed, that a 
V^ry moderate (kill in them is fufficient ; ^s that 
kind of knowledge is at bcft 'oiily the embel* 
lifliment, not the fubftantial excellence,^ of a cha* 
fader. Nor can It be denied, that many, efpe<* 
cially men of fortune, do purfue thfc ftudy of 
thofe elegancies ta lengths mconfiftcnt with the 
fhortnefs and uncertainty of life, and with thrf 
awful and fertous bafmefs to be done in k. 
Solid a[nd Ufrfd knowledge^ ef|>eciaHy among 
the gi'^at, gives way almoft entirely to tafte. 

* The be^ mkI Urged iallrttmeftrs of this kind,/ fanyond 
coin{Ka*ifoa» thas have ever been inafde* are chofe cooiir.a^4 
by Mr. Shorty of Surry-fireet in the Strand, London^ 

Vol. I. T Aiid 
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And even of that, a very great pare is only af- 
fedtation and cant, rather than true difcernnient. 
In mufic, for example, I think rt mufl be owntd, 
that there are few civilized nations, in which 
there is fo little true tafte as in England \ the 
proof of which is, the extremely fmall number 
of our country-men and women, who excel ei- 
ther in performance or compofition. In France 
and Ifaly^ on the contrary, and feveral other coun« 
tries of Europe^ there are very few towns, or even 
villages, in which there are not fome able artifls 
in mufic. And yet we know, that there is not 
a country in the world, in which muficians, ef- 
pecially foreigners, are fo much encouraged, 
as here. This cannot be afcribed to our natu- 
ral tafte for mufic *, for that would appear in our 
excelling in the art. It mud therefore be owing 
to an affediation of what we do not pofifefs, which 
cofls us a great many thoufands a year, and 
mufl: yield but very little entertainment. For 
the pleafure a perfon receives from mufic, or aay 
of the other beaux arts^ is proportionable to the 
taile and difcernment he has in them. 
. Perhaps, the fame might be faid of fome other 
elegancies, as well as of mufic. But I (hall only 
in general add, that whoever purfues what is 
merely ornamental, to the negledt of the ufeful 
bufinefs of life, and, inftead of confidering fuch 
things only as ornaments and amufements, makes 
them his whole or chief employment, does not 
tmderftand, nor a6t up to, the true dignity of 
his nature. 
• • On 
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On the fttidy of claffical learning and anci-* 
^uities, I cannot help faying, that it is really a 
inatter of np fmall :€OJicern to fee men of learn- 
ing flraining beyond all bounds of fenfe in heap-i 
iog encomiums on the great writers of antiquity* 
^hich there is reafbn to think fhofe great rneri 
would bliifh to read. To hear thofe gentlemen^ 
dne would imagine the antients all giants in 
knowledge^ and the moderns pigmies. Whereas 
it is much more probable^ that the aritiqiiicy of 
the world was its youth, 6r immature age^ and 
that thd human fpecies, like art indJvidual, 
hive gradually improved by lerigth of time i 
4jf)d, having the advantage of the enquiries and 
obfervations of the paft ages, have accordingly 
profited by theni, and brought real ^rid pfojSSrly- 
IcieilfiBc fcnov^rledge to heights which we hav* 
iidreafon tbimagihe thearttients had any cdDcJep- 
tSon of. The wTiole advantage antiquity feems to 
■have of the prefent times; as far as we know, 
ind k would be ftrange if wcr lliould reafon »pon 
'v^hat.we do not know, is in* works of fancy. 
•The ftylc of the ancient orator* ahdvpoets is per- 
haps fuperior to that of any of our produftionsi, 
in grandeur, and in elegance. Nor is it any 
•H^otider if Ibotild be fo. In the popular govefn- 
ments of Greece ^nd Rome ^ where almoft every 
^6lnt was to be gained by dint of eloquence, 
and where kings were clients to private pleaders, 
it was to be -expefted, that the arc of oratory 
(hould be cultivated, and encouraged to the ut- 
moft. 

T z The 
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The very found ot the Gnek luui LaSin giires 
the writings in thofe langiniges aifweetnefs and 
majefty, which, none of our feeble^ untnufical 
modern tongues can reach. How fliould an 
Englifib or French poet have any chance of equak^ 
ling the produftions of thofe who wrote in. a 
language, which expreflfed the ^roaimoneft tbougba 
with more pomp, of found, than our modeco 
tongues will kod to the moflt fublime cdncep* 
tions? ■ '' }r 



I ••I 'f 



^' Ton d-apatndbiotnenos proiephe podas ok^ 
".' . •' AchiUcus." ■. . Hot^ 

*« The fwift*footed Achilles unfwered hisfu^ 
• ' ... . . *■ I 

Here is more grandeur of found to expref» al^ 
moft nothing, than Mlfon couk^ Buad in the whole 
compafs of our language to cloyach the greateft 
thoughts that perhaps ever entensd into an unin* 
fpired imagination. For what is there in the 
Jliadi ftript of the majefty of the Gr^^ that 
can equal the following hymn to the Supreme 
Being, fung by the firlt parents of mankind in 
innocence: 

; I 

*' Thefe are thy glorious works. Parent of good 

•' Almighty ! Thine this univcrfal frame, 

*« Thus wondrous fair. Thy fclf how wondrous 

" then! 
♦VUnfpeakable ! who fitt'ft above thefe beav'ns, 
. «' To us invifible^ or dimly fcen 

In 
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, ** In thefc thy lowelj: works. Yet thefe declare 

** Thy goodiiefs beyond thought, anc^ pow!r 

" divine, 
*' Speak ye, who bc;ft can tejl, ye foas of light, 
** Angels! for ye behold him; and with fong$ 
. *^ And choral fymphonies, day without nightt 
*' Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in heav*n ! 
** On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
*' Him firft, him laft, him midft^ find without 
« end, £s?c/* 

How would thefe thoughts (hine in H^mer^s 
Qreik! Hpw wouldL(?»f /»«j have celebrated fuch 4 
pafTage ii^ a venerable antient ! How would our 
Vacierj and qw Popes have celebrated it ! Let us 
not therefore belmpofed on by found & but, while 
we p^y due praife to antiquity, Ic^t us not refufe 
it to fuch of the moderns as have deferved it 
even in thofe arts, in which the antieats have 
«yhibited their utmoft abilities. 

But though it fhould be confefled, that the 
antient poets, orators, and fculptors have in fome 
refpe(5ls out-done the moderns ^ when this is 
(aid, all is faid, that can with truth be affirmed 
of their fuperiority to us. For in moft parts of 
iblid fcience, they were mere children. Their 
phyiiology is egregious trifling, and groundlefs 
bypothefis, drawn not fo much: from nature, as 
frpm fancy. Their theology pr mythology is a 
mixture of fenfe, myftery, fa^ble, and impurity. 
Their ethics are wellcenough for what they have 
d«llytecd« JBuf: it '^' a. flrudlure without coa- 
.:.:.>:• T3 neaion^ 
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neflion, and without foundation. Whoever hai 
ftudied IVooUallorCs Religion of nature delineated, 
will hardly think AriftotWs Ethics, or ^Tullfs 
Offices, worth reading, for the fake of improve- 
ment in re^l ^nd fcientiBc knowledge of the foun* 
dation and obligations of morality. He who 
has djgeiled Dr. Clark*5 noble work, yrjll 
hardly have recourfe to Cicero^ Of the nature of 
the Gods, for juft ideas of the Supreme Being, 
and a rational fcheme of religion. Who would 
name fuch philofophers as Plinyj or Aelian^ with 
Mr. fl^iif, ovyir.Rc^? Who would think of 
comparing AriJlotWs Logic with Mr. Lockt^s^tyi 
Ptolemfs Aftronomy with Sir Ifaac Newtmtsf^ 
There arc many whole fciences known in our 
times, of which the antients had not the leaft 
fufpicion, and arts of which they had no concep- 
tion. All the difcoveries made by thofc noble 
inftruments, the telefcope, the microfcope, and 
air-pump ; the phaenomena of eleftriciry ; the 
circulation of the blood, and various other dif- 
coveries in anatomy •, the whole theory of light 
and colours; almoft all that is known of the 
laws by which the machine of the world is go- 
verned; the methods of algebra and fluxions; 
printing, clocks, the compafs, gunpowder, and 
I kno\y not how many more; are the produftion^ 
pf the induftry and fagacity of the moderns. It 
is therefore very unaccountable, that many ftu- 
dious men (hould exprefs, on all occafions, fuch 
an unbounded and unreafonable admiration of 
the antientSj merely for the elegancies and fub^. 

limities, 
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limities, which appear in their works of fancy* 
which are likewire difgraccd in many places by 
a trifling and childifh extravagance, running of* 
ten fo far into the marvellous, as quite to lofe 
fight of the probable. Witnefs Virgil^s prophe- 
tical harpies, bleeding twigs, and one-eyed Broii- 
dignaggians\ Romeros fpeaking horfes, fcolding 
goddefles, and Jupiter enchanted with Venus\ 
girdle; and Ovid's ftring of unnatural and mon-* 
ftrous fi&ions from the beginning to the end of 
his book. 

Whoever may be difpofed to queftion what is 
here faid, as a peculiar or new notion, may read 
Mr. Lockt on the condud of the underftanding^ 
and WottofCs and Baker's Reflexions on ancient 
and modern learning, where he will find the 
fubjed difcufTed in a more copious manner, than 
the bounds of this treatife would allow. 
. It is therefore very necefTary that in cultiva«r 
ting a tafle, people take care to value the anti* 
cnts only for what is truly valuable in them, 
and not to prefer them, univerfally and in the 
grofs, to the moderns, who, by the advantage 
of fucceeding to the labours of their anceftors^ 
have acquired incomparably the fuperiority over 
them in almoft all parts of real knowledge drawn 
. from aftual obfervation ; in method and clofenef^ 
of reafoning 5 in depth of enquiry •, in more va- 
rious ways, as well as more compendious me: 
thods, of coming at truth ; and in general, ir^ 
whatever is ufeful for improving the underftand- 
ihgs advantages a$ much fuperior to what fcrve$ 
: . T 4 only 
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only to rtrfine the imagination, and work upon 
the paflTions, as it is of more coniequence that a 
man receive improvement in true knowledge, 
ihan that he pafs his life in a pleafing dream. 

, Bcfides the antient hiftorians mentioned under 
the article of hiftory, whoever would form his 
tafle upon the bcft models muft be in fome mca* 
furc acquainted with the Greek poets, as Horner^ 
Pindar^ Sophocles^ Euripides^ CalHmacbus^ Tbeo* 
crifuSf ArifiopbaneSy Anacreon. Their orators, as 
bemojlhenesy Ifocrates^ and Aefchines. The philof 
fopherS, whofe works in that language are come 
down to us, are to be looked into, not fo much 
on account of their fcntiments, of which above, 
as their fly le and manner. The chief of them 
are, Vlato^ who alfo gives an account of the phi- 
fophy of Socrates, A'ijiotle^ Xenopbou^ Pl&tarcb^ 
Epi£ietusy Longinus^ JamMicbus^ who gives an ac* 
count of Pythagoras ; TheophrcfiuSy HierocleSy 
Aelian. To thefe may be added Pbilajudaus^ 
Diogenes Laertius, and Max. Tyrius. The grcateft 
antient philofophers, who writ in I^tiny are G- 
ceroy Pliny, Seneca, Lucretius, ^intilian^ Lucius 
Ap^lcius, and Boetbius. The beft Latin poets arc 
Virgil, Horace, Terence, Juvenal, Perfius, Plautus^ 
faucretius, Seneca the tragic poet; Afer//W» Lucan^ 
jStatjus, Aufonius, and Claudian. 

Whoever has a mind to look intq the:Fathe|-$, 

^fter having got a little acquaintance with- what 

" is afcribed to Barnabas, Clement, Hermas, Ipta- 

tius, and Polycarp, and with the remains of CUy 

mpjs Al€>candrinHs^ irenifusy C^priash %erfuBiw^ 

j¥jlm 
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74f/^».'inaftyi, Orig^y Jerome^ Jugu/lin^ Eufebius^ 
Md LaS^nfiuSy . or a& many of them as he can 
convenifincly look inco, may reft contented with 
v^bat be Miill have gained by that fludy. 

These may be a few other antient authors, 
Greek and JLiSint which a gentleman may find 
his advantage in looking into. Andthere are 
great p^f^ta pf moft q( thoie here mentioned, 
whkh ii iWpre bptter XQ pafs over. There arc, 
alp^ in.all the anttjcnt un-infpired writers, num^ 
betkft: exceptionable .^nd wrong-turned fenti- 
I1^9I^9^ 4?^ which thiS judicious reader's difcerc^ 
ment;>vi}l obviate th^ bad efFeds* 
.. Uf^^ql boQks in priticifm .are//i?^<^/w, Suidas^ 
fj[sdfrism*s Lexicon, Scapula^ and ConfisinHne's J^ex^ 
iqop, Stephens* s Thefauf us, AinfwwtVs JDiftionary, 
Bott^ji Gf^ck andXtf««^/'ji!i^»?^» Antiq aities, Monf^. 
faucorls PaUograpi^ Gr^e^a^ and ^^fiquiti Expli-* 
<i^k\ ^ v^ipus Autbqrp collected in Gr^us^i and 
Cir^Mviu^J,TbefafirHs^\n $alUngr(i\N6fVfiA fhefaurus^ 
'\^.Gr¥(4r's Fan /ii^Jiur»^^n4 a multitude of others 
?»«W?E4tfd \>yWiffe'm his Memorial concern- 
i'^g ih^ dtfidfir<lt4k in learning, printed in Bft^tia-^ 
i^<i^ LMt€f[(vrh^ Ifind' i72ia. N^. iii.. Among 
fik?:Wtippts^ JriM^h jUngi^us^ mA^imilian^ 
Among the Ftemkt Vadety z(\d-^oJf*i,, And 
ac^ona the EngHJh^ A^dijou and^ ^op^ .^re gpod 
critics. • , . ., . 

. J cannot h€re.Wpr;pi?king^ fWiwic upon 
|l^}i ip^nnci" pf moft of thoife prof?jflfed critics* 
wii9 undertake ta. %^^f^^t^^, goomwW, ,anfwer^ 
W BWW WiwHs- wpw,a»tiiors, ...'Ifhefog^ti^ 
-.•••Sir}; men 
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men feem generally to run greatly into extremes 
either in praifing or blaming. I own, I cannot 
perfuade myfelf that Homer ^ for example, under* 
flood the anatomy of the human body, as per* 
fe£Uy as Boerbaave^ merely from the circum- 
fiance of his wounding his heroes in To many 
different parts* Nor can I think that Mr. Oiam^ 
bers could have extracted his circle of the arts and. 
iciences out of the Iliad and OdyfTey, even with 
the help of Pope^s and Dacier^s notes into the bar» 
gain. On the other hand, I cannot help thinking 
that there is fome of the genuine fpirit of poetry 
in Sir Richard Blackmore^s works, notwithftand^ 
ing what the fatyrical dean Swift has^ in the 
bitternefs of his wit faid againft him. Nor does 
it clearly appear to me that all the heroes in 
the Dunciad deferve a place in the liftof vota* 
rics of the goddefs of dulnefs. 

I have made this remark for the fake of tak- 
ing occalion to caution readers not to let them- 
felves be mifled by critics, or commentators; 
but, after endeavouring to fix a fett of rational, 
clear, and indifputable marks, whereby to judge 
of the real excellencies or blemifhes of the works 
they read, whether antient or modern, to read 
the critics, but to ufe their own judgment. 

The beft Englijh poets are Spencer^ Milton^ 
Shake/pear J Waller^ RowCy Addifon^- Pope. 

I mention only thofe whofe writings are gene- 
rally innocent. Wit, or genius, when applied 
to the corrupting or debauching the mind or 
manners of the reader, ought to be doomed to 

infamy 
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infamy and oblivion. And it is tlie difgrace of 
our country and religion,, that fuch (tuff as the 
grcateft parts of the works of a Drydetty or a 
Congrefoej and fuch like, fbould be in print. 

Among the French^ there are feveral good 
writers in the belles lettres^, as CorneilU and 
0amey RoUiftj Da^ier^ F^nelonj B<fileaUj and 
Mohercy the beft writer of comedy who has 
flourilhcd fince Terence 5 his charadters being ail 
4veli drawn; his moral always good, and his lan- 
guage chafte and decent. 
. To acquire a tafte in painting, fculpture, and 
architedlure, travel is the moft cfFcftual means. 
But fuch, whofe convenience it does not fuit to 
go abroad, may fee fome fmall colledlions of 
valuable paintings and ftatues in our own coun- 
try, and may with advantage read on painting 
and defign, Harris^ Du Bos^ Ricbardforiy Frefnajy 
jMteffe^ the Jcfuit's art of perfpedlive, Bes Piles ^ 
Roma illujlrata^ Da Vinci^ Gravefandey and Bittm 
pn pcrfpeftive. 

On ^rchitedlure, Palladio^ De Cbambrayy Fell- 
bieriy Sebaftian^ Le Clercj Perrauliy Frearty and 
Evelyn. And on ftatuary, Albertiy and Rich- 
^rdfon. 

SECT. VI. 

Of Travel. 

THERE ar^:tbf^e. countries, of which 
it may be. an adyafttage to a gentleman of 
fortune to fee a Jit tic, 1 mean Holland^ Francey 
and Itafy^ The .firft.j wWi a :vie* to commerce 

and 
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and police ; the fecond to the elegance of faTe ; 
and the laft to curiofitie'i in art, antient and mo- 
dem- 
There is a pedantry in travel, as well as other 
accomplifhments. And where there is not a di- 
rcft view to real improvement, a groat deal of 
time and money may be very fooiilhiy fpent If 
rambling over the world, and daring at ftrange 
fights. 

In order to reap benefit from travel, it is abso- 
lutely neceiTary that a gentleman know well hii 
own country, before he fetsout^ that nothing 
he may noeet with may be ftrange to him, but 
what is peculiar to the place he travels through^ 
by which means he may fave himfelf a great 
deal of, otherwife loft, labour. This will al(b 
enable him to determine immediately in what 
particulars our own country has the advantage 
of foreign parts, and the contrary. It will alfb 
be neceflary, that he make himfelf mafter, be- 
fore he frts our, of as much of the knowledge of 
foreign countries, and what may be worthy of 
his attention in them, as can be had in books, 
or converfation with thofe who have travelled, 
by which means he will go properly prepared to 
every place and every objeft. A correfpondence 
with men of abilities and intereft, in the places 
one is to go to, ought alfo to be eftablifhed, be- 
fore he fets out, that no time may be loft' in 
finding out fuch after his arrival. "^ 

. The principal .objedts -of enquiry of a tra- 
veller are. evidently, :the' churadtcrs and man- 
3 ners 
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ners: of different nacionst tbej^r arts of govei^n* 
mcnCy connexions, .and incerefts, the advanr 
tages or ^ifad vantages . of different .countries^ a^ 
to ladmintftrationi policev commerdOi And tbt: 
refty #ith the date .oElliseratureaod arts, and the 
remains of antiquity;: An account pf what ^ncr 
]yu»,(>bferv€d in eaoh different coupcry^i with ^he 
raniurkii. which occurred- upon the (j^t oughf 
(o ise conftantly kept. . ; : . 

Nothing fc;ts forth to view jsnwe^.pQnrpicuT 
oufly the difference between a yoiik^g (nan of 
fenfeand a fool* than travel. The Ikil; return^ 
from foreign pait& improved. in. ^tefinjefs of be> 
haviour, in modefty, in ffeedooi .of fentimenti 
and readinefs to make allowances to thofe who 
differ from him, and iA uleful knowledge of men 
and.tnanners. Tiie other brings bac}&.wi{h him 
a laced coat, a fpoiied conftitUtion^ a gibbef ifli 
of broken Frmcb mid ItaUaVi aii^l^an Awkward 
imitation of foreign geftures. » . ^ 

One good conJcquence df an l^ngli/h genA- 
man'a having feen other countries, if he ha^s 
any uhdcrilanding,.^ill be, his returning home 
njorq than ever difpoljbfl to enjoy his oy.n. Fp/ 
whoever rightly .undcrftands wbeFe\n. the true 
Kappinefs of a nation confifts, will^aclcnowlqdge^ 
that .thefc highly-favpured lands,, .'v^ere t(iey co- 
Tered. ten months in the year witji/fnqw, ao^ 
boafted neither tree ngr ffirub, would have in* 
comparably the advantage of ite^ ; v.7ith he^ 
otMge.groveSfe her breathing ffacqg§, ^d her 
mcf^ng. (trains ofoiofici of ir^^. with a|I 

her 
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and police; the fecond to the.di^' -c; ax^ 0^ 

and the laft ta curiofiiiei in ittj ^' - "=«' ^^ 

dcrn. • •:.■:! -*"/««, a coun- 

There is a pedantry in tr' '""**» but wbid» 
accomplifliments. An* r oat firft of bkflSiig^v 
net view tb real iMM^ ^"^ "^^o^t wliidi life 
time and money ftMi^-"» ^ ""n* *« ineftima- 
rambling over t»w # J^y'^S »" pe«« whiftevtf 
fights. ' 1^ enquiring freely into facred 

In order t» wv^Sfft'Ppirtg the Almighty Father 
lutcly necefla»4^ "^ fimplicity, according tfl 
own counUB" V co''^^^"*^^* ^nbyajfed, and on- 
he mayiar •/Cif'&^^^* by racks, and fires, and 

what v^"^ Ai 
by wh'/^ 

cm^ M cmparatv^ Importance of the various 
w ^fgicbis if Kmwkige reJpeSivefy^ and with 
^trd to different Ranks and Stations. 

^jT T E have thus taken a curfory view of 
|rV fcience, and feen what is to be ftudied 
^d learned, in order to acquire the diftingdHhed 
^d rare chara6ler of a man of general and unr- 
fcrfal knowledge. To be completely matter of 
every one of the branches I have here treated of, 
only as far as they are already known, is what 
no one man ever will be capable of, much leis 
of improving them by new difcoveries and ad- 
ditions of his own. But a man of Bne natural 
parts, a ftrong conftitution, a turn to applica- 
tion, an eafy fortune, a vacant mind, and who 
kas had the advantage of an early introdufUon, 

in 
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in a free and rational manner, into the principles 
of the various parts ctf knowledge, and of a fett 
of learned and communicative friends, and of 
travel ; fuch a perfon may, in the courfe of a 
life, acquire a mafterly knowledge of the fun- 
damental and principal parts of fcience, fo as to 
apply them with eafe and readinefs to his occa-< 
fions for entertaining and inftruding others, as 
'Well as enriching and aggrandizing his own 
mind, and perfe£ling his whole charader. Such 
« peribn may alfo improve fome particular parts 
of knowledge by his fagacity and induftry. 

To confider only one's own entertainment 
and advantage, one ought rather to defire a ge* 
neral knowledge in a variety of ways, than to 
carry any one particular fcience to great lengths. 
For the advantage of learning, the improver of 
a fingle art or fcience is the mod valuable man, 
though he may not be at all a completely-ac- 
compliihed charafben 

The moil important of all fciences, is ethics, 
with whatever is connected with them, as thjco- 
logy, hiftory, the theory of government, :ahd the 
like* Next to thefe phyfiology at large, or what- 
ever comes under the head of pur6 and mixed 
mathematics. Inferior to thefe in importance are 
the politer arts of poetry, painting, architcfture 
and the reft. And to poflefs ever fo perfcft a 
knowledge of languages only, I fhould reckon 
the loweft pitch of learning. 

For perfons of the mercantile ranks of life, 
the Lafin and French languages, writings arith- 
metic. 
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metic, and merchants aocoubts^ fpcogrspliy^ hif' 
torjr, and the theory of (JoouBcrce, are the itdi£* 
penfable branches of ledrning* Thc^y niajr purfoe 
the others ^o what kngichs their circUpiA;aii€ei 
and. leifurc will allow. . : 

Tor ^ccon^pliHi a gf^ntl^m^a for t^e bench, 
or for tl)Q,f rpp.\oyi]penq<?jf> fJ»inbcr-4;oiin 
a perfedk, knowledge ojf the^^beofy pf g^v^riH 
meat, and^undations^of ^ciety, is-ind^etirar 
bly. ncce^sry. .. To whicl^.ni^ be adde4. ^n im« 
mepfe ^pp^atus of know^dge of the^.jieveral 
fpecies of law (which in J^knd if.: the,:Bhoft 
voluminous and unweildy of allftpdic^j pvr law 
beingi to the &an>Q oi juAice^ a-cha^%v no^ ^ 
univerfe) and almoH: of. everjf thi$g cife, about 
which mankind have any connexion or ifKer* 
courfe with one another.. A3 I c^^Aat ie^ .the 
bufineis !of pleading at the jbar^ in ^ny iHber 
light than that of a mifcbievous invention cal"* . 
cuiated wholly for the purpofcof di%uifing tmth^ 
and altogether incapable of being applied. to any 
honeft purpofe (for truth wants no cok)uring) I 
(ball thicrefore fay nothing farther on the bead of 
law. 

The phyfician ought to be furnifbcd with a 
pcrfeft knowledge of the whole body of jAyfio- 
logy. The main pillars, on which he b Co erc£k 
his ftrudure^ are anatomy, chemiftry^ aiid bo- 
tany, fiut the ablcft and moft fuccefeful of the 
faculty have always acknowledged, that experi- 
ence is the only fore foundation tor praftlce ; and 
bave adVifed ftudenta in that faciiUy^ lifher to 

* negleft 
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hegleft all other books, than thofe, which con- 
tain the hiftory of difeales, and methods of dure, 
delivered by thofe who have been eminent in the 
therapeutic arc. 

As for divines^ I cannot help, with great fub- 
miflion, remarking, that there is no order of 
men whatever, whofe ftudies and enquiries ought 
to be more univerfal and extenfive. Philological 
learning has, in my humble opinion, been too 
much honoured in being regarded as almoft the 
only neceffary accomplifliment of the clergy. To 
form the important charafter of a teacher of fa- 
cred truth, a difpenfer of Divine knowledge; 
what fuperior, natural gifts, what noble improve- 
ments are not neceffary, in our times, when the 
miraculous powers, by which Chriftianity was firfl: 
eftablilhed, have ceafed ! If it be the important 
bufinefs of that facred order of men to labour for 
the improvement ©f human nature, it ftems high- 
ly neceffary, that they perfcdly underftand hu- 
man nature. If the reformation of mankind be 
their province, they ought to be acquainted with 
the ways of men, as they are to be learned 
from hiftory, and by converfation. The pre- 
vailing vices of the times-, the hindrances to 
amendment ; the current errors in opinion ; the 
fecret fprings of the mind, by which it is worked 
to good or bad purpofcs -, the innocent ftratagems, 
by which mankind are to be won, firft to liftcn 
to, and then to follow advice ; the gentle arts of 
touching their paffions, and ading upon their 
Vol. I. U minds 
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mindS) in fuch a manner as will fuit their various 
cafts and inclinations ; thefe ought to be fo tho* 
roughly underJiood by a divine^ that he may, 
both in the pulpit, and in converfation (by which 
iaft, he may gain as many, or perhaps more pro- 
felytes to virtue, than any way) be completely 
fumilhed for the inftruflion and refcHniation of 
mankind. The works of nature hold forth di- 
ftindly the glorious Author of nature. That 
knowledge ought therefore to be thought a ne- 
ceffary part of the learning of the facred difpen- 
fers of religion, finee juft notions of God are the 
foundation of true religion. To enter deeply 
into the profound fenfe and noble beauties of 
Scripture, a confiderable knowledge of the lan- 
guages, in which the Sacred books were penned, 
is abfolutely neceflary. For the true idea of 
preaching, is making mankind acquainted with 
Divine revelation, as it (lands in the Bible, from 
which every fingle doftrine or precept, to be 
communicated to the people, is to be drawn, and 
from no other fountain whatever. It is there- 
fore greatly to be wiftied, that the too-prevaknt 
cuftom of taking a detached paflagc of Scripture 
as a motto, and declaiming upon the fubjeft 
from the preacher's own funds^ were changed for 
a judicious praftical comment upon a connedled 
portion of Holy writ in fuch a manner, that the 
audience might in time come to comprehend the 
general fcheme of revelation, and read the Scrip- 
tures with underilanding, (o as to judge for 

themfclves. 
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thcmfelves. To be duly qualified for this, a 
very great apparatus of critical learning, and 
knowledge of Oriental antiquity, and hiftory, 
civil and ecclefiaftic, is neceflfary. A thorough 
knowledge of the obligations of morality being 
abfolutely ncceflary to a teacher of virtue, it is 
required, that he be * mafter in the fcience of 
ethics. And, as much more is tp be done with 
mankind by affeding their pafTions, than by a 
cool addrefs to their reafon (though truth 
ought to be the bafis of the pathetic), the 
principles of oratory are to be well undcrltood 
by a preacher. Nor ought the embellifhments of 
delivery to be neglefted, as (I cannot help adding 
with concern), they are to a fhameful degree 
For while the mock-hero of the theatre ftudies 
how to give the utmoft force of utterance to every 
fyllable of the fuftian rant, which makes the bulk 
of our ftagc entertainments, the venerable eX:- 
plainer of the Divine will to mankind treats of 
the beauty of virtue, the deformity of vice, the 
excellencies of a religion which has God himfelf 
for its author, the endlefs joys of heaven, ind 
the hideous puni(hments of hell, and all in a 
manner fo unmoved and unmoving, that, while 
the aftor becomes the real character he reprefents, 
and commands every paffion at his pleafure, the 
preacher can hardly gain attention ; hardly feems 
himfelf (if we did not know it otherwife j to be- 
lieve his own dodrirtes, or to care whether his 
.audience do, or nor. 

U 2 But 
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But CO return *, there is fcarce any branch of 
knowledge which does not^ one way or other, 
add a confirmation to revealed religion. Which 
(hews that, if it were poffible for a clergyman to 
mafter the whole circle of the fcienccs, he would 
find ufe and advantage from his acquifitions. 
And in converfation, what an afcendant would 
not a general knowledge of arts, of trade, of the 
various ways of life, give a reformer of manners 
over mankind, for their advantage, when he could 
enter into their ways, and deal with them upon 
their own terms ? 

Confidering the variety of requifites for com- 
pletely accomplifhing a divine, one cannot help 
faying, with the apoftle, *' Who is fufficient for 
** thefc things ?'* But be it at the fame time ob- 
ferved, and let this work, if it fhould remain, 
inform pofterity, that, by the confeflion of all fo- 
ber and judicious perfons, and to the confufion 
of the unthinking oppofers of religion, and its 
difpenfcrs, no period, fince the firft ages of the 
church, could boaft a fett of clergy of all ranks 
and denominations fuperior to :hofe of Britain at 
this prcfent time, either in human learning, in 
knowledge of Scripture, or fanftity of manners. 
Which things being fo, what words fhall be 
found equal to the atrocioufnefs of their guilt, 
who have it in their power, but will not take the 
trouble, to remove from off the necks of the 
clergy the galling yoke of fubfcription to articles, 
creeds, and confeflions, the impofuions of men, 

in 
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in many particulars unintelligible, in more incre- 
dible, and in all fuperfluous ; if Holy Scripture 
^be, as declared in the articles of the church of 
England^ the only, and the fufficient rule of 
faith. 

ThpHeirew original, and Septuagint tranflation 
of the" Old Teftament, the New in the original 
Greeks with Beza^s Latin \ and Taylor's Hebrew 
Concordance, and Schmidius's Greeks are the foun- 
dation of a clergyman's library. 

Some of the beft commentators on Scripture, 
are Erafmus^ Beza^ Grotius^ and the authors in 
the coUcftion called Critici facri, abridged in 
Pookas Synopjis. The works of the following wri* 
ters are alfo valuable, viz. Mede^ Patrick, Ham^ 
wond^i the Fratres Polomi, ForfliuSy Raphelius^ 
Elfner^ Bvs^ Calmet, fVhitby, Ainfwortby Newton^ 
hockey Clarke, Pyle, Pierce, Taylor, Benfon, LoW' 
man ; to which add Fortuita facra, Knatchbul on 
felefl: texts, and many more. 

Befides the books mentioned under the heads 
^f polite learning, philolbphy, and other parts 
of knowledge, which no gentleman ought to be 
without, and befides thofe recommended under 
the articles, ethics, and church-hiftory, the fol- 
lowing ought by any means to have a place in the 
ftudy of every divine ; being the beft helps for 
underftanding thofe parts of knowledge, which 
are to him effcntial, viz. Jofephus, Philo Jud<sus, 
StiHmgfleefs Origines facra, Prideaux\ znd 
JShuckford^s Connexions, Spencer on the laws of 

U 3 the 
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the JewSy Grotius\ Locke\ Ccnybeare^s^ Lelaf$d\ 
yenkins\ Fofter*s, Benfon*Sy Lardner*s^ Lytteltoffs^ 
tVefi's^ VuchaVs, Jortin's^ and Chandler's Dcfcn- 
CCS of chriftianity, Clarke^ on natural and reveal- 
ed religion, Butler's Analogy, Rymer's Reprefcn-* 
Ution of revealed religion, Millar's Hiftory of 
the propagation of chriftianity, Law'si Ednmrdi^s^ 
and WatU's Surveys of the Divine difpenfacions, 
and Revelation examined with candor. 

It is with no fmall pleafure that all fincere lo* 
vers of truth obferve the grcateft and bcft of men, 
in our later and more improved times, bravely 
afierting the noble and manly liberty of reje<5ling 
hypothefcs in philofophy, and fyftem$ in reli- 
gion \ and daring to appeal, from conje&ure in 
the former, and human authority in the latter, to 
the works of God in the natural world, and his 
word in Scripture, the only pure and uncorruptcd 
fountains, from whence the candid and inquifi- 
tive mind may draw the wholefome flream of un- 
fophifticatcd knowledge. That a, worm of the 
earth (hould pretend to impofe upon his fellow- 
Creature the poor invention of his troubled fancy 
for the facred truth of God, while the blcfled 
volume of Divine revelation itfelf lies open to 
^vcry eye^ is a degree of prefumption, which 
could fcarce have been expeded. And yet it is 
notorious, that, by means of human interpofition, 
the Divine fcheme has, efpecially in one church, 
been fo egregioufly perverted, as to be well nigh 
defeated of its gracious intention^ Sut all ibci- 

eties. 
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«tics, who have in any degree infringed the free- 
dom of enquiry, have violated truth, arid injured 
the caufe of religion. Nor only they, who have 
bad power to back with threatnings and puni(h« 
ments their own invented and impofed dov5lrines, 
but all who have made holy Scripture afubjedt' 
of party-zeal, and have loaded the world with 
(yftems piled on fyftems, and confounded the 
underftandings of mankind with fubtle diftinc-, 
tions, and voluminous controverfies, arc to bcr 
confiderccj as nuifances in the world of letters, 
and their works to be left a prey to the book- worm. 
A clergyman has no occafion to croud his library 
with fyftematic or polemic lumber. Such au- 
thors may diftrafl his underftanding ; but wil| 

not enlighten it. If he cannot in the Sacred 
books, with the help of the bed commentators, 
read the truth of God, he will not find it in hu- 
man fyftems and controvcrfies. 

People of fortune are peculiarly inexcufable, if 
they negled the due irhprovement of their minds 
in the moft general and extenfive manner. And 
yet, it is to be lamented, that no rank is more 
deficient in this rerpe(fl than that of the rich and 
great. That they, who pretend to fet themfelves 
at the head of the world, (hould be obliged to 
own themfelves generally inferior to thofe they 
call their inferiors in the very accomplifhments 
which give the moft juft pretenfions to fuperiq- 
rity ! What can be more (hameful ! The man of 
bufinefs may plead for his excufe, that he has want- 

U 4 cd 
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cd the ncceflary leifurc for improving hinifelf fay 
ftudy -, the man of narrow fortune, that he could 
not go to the expence of education, books, and 
travel -, but what can a lord plead in excufe for 
his ignorance, except that he thought himfelf in 
duty bound to wafte his time, and his fortune, 
upon wenches, horfes, dogs, players, fidlers, 
and Batterers ? 

The proper and peculiar ftudy of a perfon of 
high rank is the knowledge of the interelt of his 
country. But a man of condition ought to be 
ignorant of no part of ufcful or ornamental know^ 
kdgc. 

I will conclude what I have to fay on the fe», 
veral rapks of life, and the peculiar and indifpen- 
fable fcientific accomplifhments of each refpec- 
tively, by adding, what cannot be too often r^* 
peated. That a perfeft knowledge of morality and 
Chriftianity is ihe nobleft endowment of every 
Unan and woman of ev^ry rapk and ordqr. A 
ftron^ and thorough fenfe of the abfolute neceffir 
ty of unjverfal virtue and goodnefs, as the only 
means of happinefs, ought to be worked into the 
underftahding, the will, and every faculty of 
every rational mind in the univerfe, 
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SECT. VIII. 

Mifcellaneous Cautions and DireSions for the Con* 

du£i of Study. 

IW I L L add to what I have faid on that pare 
of the dignity of life, which confifts in the 
improvement of the mind by knowledge, a few 
brief remarks chiefly on the errors which people 
commonly run into in ftudy, which are the caufes 
of their failing of the end they have in view. 

Firft, reading, or rather running through, a 
multitude of books, without choice or diftinc- 
tion, is not the way to acquire real improvement 
in knowledge. It is only what we digeil, and 
underftand clearly, that is ours. And it is not 
poilible, that an infatiable devourer of books can 
have time to examine, recoiled, and difpofe in 
his head all he reads. The judgment of reading 
is, to make one's felf matter of a few of the bcft 
books on a fubjedt ; in doing which, a man of 
3 tolerable apprehenfion will have acquired clear 
notions of it, or at lead of the great lines and 
principal heads of it. 

Some men of abilities run into the error of 
grafping at too great an extent and variety of 
knowledge, without fixing upon one ftudy, with 
a view to purfue it a competent length. Life 1$ 
ihort and uncertain, and awful and important 
the work to be done in it. Every man has his 

proper 
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proper bufinefs as a citizen, and his proper (ludy 
as a man, to purfue. The knowledge more in- 
difpenfably necelTary to one's particular rank and 
profefllon, and that which every man ought to 
be completely mafter of, 1 mean, of his duty, 
and means of happinefs, are abfolucely to be 
made fure of. And this will not leave to any, 
but people of leifure and fortune, an opportunity 
of expatiating at large in purfuit of fcicnce« No 
man can hope to excel in a variety of ways. Few 
are able to excel in one fingle branch of know* 
ledge. And by taking in too large a fcope, it is 
no wonder that men can go but inconfiderable 
lengths in all, and accordingly become mere 
fmatterers in every thing, knowing in nothing. 

To avoid this error, die rule is eafy. Be fure 
that you underfland one thing, before you pro- 
ceed to another : And take care that you allow 
for forgctfulnefs. What you underftand pretty 
well now, a few years hence (if you drop that 
ii^udy) will not {land fo clear in your mind as at 
prcfcnt. What apprehcnfion can you therefore 
expcft to have, at fome diftance of time hence, 
of what you do not now clearly underftand. The 
view in education is very different from that of 
ftudy in mature life. In education, the bufmefs 
is to open the mind to receive the firft principles 
of various knowledge, to furnifli it with the in* 
ftrumenral fciences, to habituate it to application, 
and accuftom it to exert itfelf with eafe upon all 
kinds of rcfcarches, rather than to carry any one 

^ branch 
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branch of knowledge to perfeftion, which is not 
indeed pradlicable at an immature age. The in- 
tention, on the contrary, in the ftudy of the more 
manly parts of fcience, in adult age, is to furni/h 
the mind with a comprehcnfivc and diftinft know* 
ledge of whatever may be ufeful or ornamental 
to the underftanding. Therefore it is pkin, qiifte 
different fchemes arc to be purfued in ftudy at 
thofe two different periods of life. This necef- ' 
' fary diftindion is very little attended to. Ac- 
cordingly the idea, which many educators of 
youth feem to have formed of their province, is, 
plunging a raw boy to a much greater depth in 
languages, than he will ever, at any period of 
life^ be the better for, and negleding the necef- 
fary work of laying an early foundation of gene- 
ral improvement. And on the other hand, the 
notion formed by many grown perfons, of learn- 
ing, is only, the reading an infinite number of 
books ; fo that they may have it to fay, they 
have read them, though they are nothing the wi- 
fcr for it. 

As fome readers are for grafping at all fcience ; 
fo others confine their refearches to one fingle ar- 
ticle. Yet it is certain, that to excel in any 
fingle art or fcience, being wholly ignorant cff" 
all others, is not the complete improvement of 
the mind. Bcfides, fome of the different parts 
of knowledge are (o connefted together, and fo 
neceffary to one another, that they cannot be fc- 
parated« In order to a thorough underftanding 

of 
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of morality, and religion (a ftudy which might 
the beft pretend to exclude all others, as being 
of infinitely greater confequence than all others) 
feveral collateral helps are neceiTary, as languages, 
hiftory, and natural philofophy. 

There is no part of knowledge, that has been 
fingly fet up for the whole improvement of the 
mind fo much as claflical learning. Time was 
when Latin^ Greek, and Logic were the whole 
of education, and they ^re by fome few narrow 
minds, which have had little culture of any other 
kind, thought fo (lill. But it is to be hoped, that 
people will at lad be wife enough to fee, that, in 
order to the full improvement of the mind, it is 
not fufficient that one enter the porch of know- 
ledge, but that he proceed from the ftudy of 
words to that of things. 

The purfuic of too many different and incon- 
fiftent ftudies at once is very prejudicial to tho- 
rough improvement. The human mind is fo 
formed, that, without diftinclion, method, and 
order, nothing can be clearly apprehended by it. 
Many readers take a delight in heaping up in 
their minds a cumbrous mafsof mere unconneded 
truths, as if a man (hould get together a quantity 
of ftone, bricks, mortar, timbers, boards, and 
other materials, without any defign of ever put- 
ting them together into a regular building. 

Some read by fits and ftarts, and, leaving off 
in the middle of a particular ftudy or enquiry, 
lofe all the labour they had beftowed, and never 
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purfuing any one fubjeft to a period, have their 
heads Blled only with incoherent bits and fcraps. 
To prevent a turn to rambling and fauntring^ 
without being able to colleft your thoughts, or 
fix them on any one fubjeft, the ftudies of arith- 
metic, mathematics, and logic, in youth, ought 
to have been purfued. But, if you have miffed 
of that advantage, you may conftrain yourfelf at 
times to ftudy hard for fome hours, with a fixed 
refolution, upon no account whatever to give 
over, till the time is out. By this means you 
will come at length to be able to bear the fatigue 
of clofc application. But after forty years of age, 
never think of going on with ftudy, when it goes 
againft the grain : nature, at that time of life, 
will not be thwarted. 

With fome men ftudy is mere enquiry, no mat- 
ter about what. And a difcovery is to them the 
fame, whether it be of an important truth, or of 
fome what merely curious, or perhaps not even 
entertaining to any but fuch dull imaginations 
as their own. Such readers refemble that fpecies 
of people, which the SpeSlator diftinguiflies by 
the title of ^idmncSj who pafs their lives in en- 
quiring after news, with no view to any thing, 
but merely hearing fomewhat new. 

Were the works of the learned to be retrench- 
ed of all their fuperfluities and fpecious trifiing, 
learning would foon be reduced into a much nar- 
rower compafs. The voluminous verbal critics, 
laborious commenutors, and polemical writers, 

whofc 
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whofe works have, fpr fevcral centuries, made 
the preiTes groan, would then fhrink into &x^ 
penny pamphlets, and pocket volumes. 

Such a degree of lazinefs as will not allow one 
to enquire carefully into the fenfe of an author ; 
impatience, inattention, rambling, are difpofi- 
tions in a reader, which will eflfedtually prevent 
bis improvement, even though he ihould upon 
the whole fpend as much time over his books, as 
another, who (hall actually become extenfively 
learned. 

Some confider reading as a mere amufement, 
fo that, to them, the mpft diverting book is the 
beft. Such readers having no view to the culti- 
vation of their underftanding, there is no need to 
offer them any direftions for the conduA of 
iludy. The very great number of novels and 
tales, which are continually publifhing, encourage 
in people a trifling and idle turn of mind, for 
which the prefent age is eminently remarkable, 
which makes any direft addrefs to their under- 
Handings unacceptable ; and nothing can pleafe 
or gain their attention, that is not feafoned with 
fome amufement, fee off in fome quaint or arti- 
ficial manner, or does not ferve to excite fome 
filly paflion. 

There is nothing more difficult, than to come 
at a right judgment of our own abilities. It ii 
comnionly obferved, that ignorant people are of- 
ten extremely conceited of their own fancied 
knowledge. An ignorant perlbn, having no man^ 

ner 
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mer of notion of the vaft extcnfivcncfs of fciencc, 
concludes, he has tnaftcred the whole, becaufe 
he knows not, that there is any thing to be 
learned beyond the little he has learned. But it 
will take many years ftudy only to know how 
much there is to be ftudied and enquired into, 
and to go through what is already known ; and 
the moft learned beft know, how much, beyond 
all that is known, is quite out of the reach o'f hu- 
man fagacity. There is indeed an infinity <^ 
things, in the ftrifteft ienfe of the word, of which 
'We cannot even know our own ignorance, not 
being at all within the reach of our ideas in our 
prefent ftate. 

That a young perfon may not run into the 
egregious, tho' common, error at that time of 
life, of fancying himfelf the moft knowing per- 
fon in the world, before he has gone half-way 
through the firft principles, or rudiments of 
knowledge, let him convcrfc with a perfon 
eminent in each branch of fcience, and learn 
from them what labour he muft beftowr, 
what books he mud read, what experiments 
he tnuft try, what calculations he mud go 
through, what controvcrfies he muft examine, 
what errors he muft avoid, what colleflions he 
muft make, what analogical reafonings he muft 
purfue, what clofe refemblances in fubjefts he 
muft diftinguifh from one another ; and fb forth. 
And after he has gone through all that an able 
mafter in each fcience has prefcribed, and has 
4 learned 
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learned all that is to be learned, and feen that 
all our learning is but ignorance, then let him 
be proud of his knowledge, if he can. 

The univerfal fmacterer knows nothing to the 
•bottom. The man of one fcience, on the con- 
trary, makes that every thing, folves all difficul- 
ties by it, refolves all things into it ; like the mu- 
fician and dancing-mailer in Moliere^ who labour 
to prove, that the welfare of dates, and happi- 
nefs of the world, depend wholly on the cultiva- 
tion of thoie two elegancies. 

Some men feem to have xninds too narrow to 
apprehend any fubjedl without firll cramping and 
hampering it. Nothing great or generous can 
find room in their fouls. They view things bit 
by bit, as one who looks through a microlcope. 
A man of fuch a character may know fome fub- 
jefts more minutely than one who is univerfally 
allowed to be a great man, and yet fuch a one 
muft be acknowledged to be a perfon of very 
mean accompli (hments. For it is not having a 
heap of unanimated knowledge in one's head, 
but having the command of it, and being ca- 
pable of applying and exerting it in a mafteriy 
manner, that denominates a truly great and highly 
accomplifhed mind. 

Mens natural tempers have a very great influ- 
ence over their way of thinking. Sanguine peo- 
ple, for example, fee every thing very fuddenly, 
and often very clearly in one light. But they 
do net always take time to view a complex fub- 
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jeft on all fides, and in every lights without 
which, it is impoffible to determine any thing^^ 
about it with certainty. Thofe tempers, when 
joined with weak judgments, make wild work ia 
matters of enquiry and learning. For through 
hafte and eagemefs, they lay falfe foundations^ or 
raife fuperftruftures upon nothing. Sanguine 
tempers, however, are generally found to be the 
fitteA for aflion, and without a confiderable de- 
gree of zeal and warmth, men feldom carry any 
great defign into execution. 

Men of cold faturnine tempers are generally 
flow and laborious in their refearches, doubtful 
and undetermined in their opinions, and awkward 
at applying their difcoveries and obfervations for 
' the general advantage of knowledge, and of man* 
kind. But if the miner did not dig up the ore, 
the curious artifl: could not fafliion the metal into 
utenfils and inftruments neceiTary in life. Th^ 
laborious fearcher after knowledge is neceiTary to 
. the man of genius. For it is from him that he 
has the materials he works upon, which he would 
not himfelf beftow the drudgery of fcarching 
after. For a laborious turn is very rarely found 
to accompany brightnefs of genius. 

Some people's reading never goes beyond the 

bulk of a pamphlet, who do not for all that quit 

their pretenfions to difputing and arguing. But 

• converfation alone does not go deep enough to 

^ lay a folid foundation of knowledge; nor doei 

, reading alone fully anfwerthe purpofe of digefting 
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und rendering our knowledge uiefol. Readii^ 
13 neceflfary to get at the fundamental principles 
of a fcience. And the careful perufal of a few 
capital books is fufficient for this piirpofe. Af- 
terwards to talk over the fubjefb with a fett of in« 
celligent men, is the beft method for extending 
one's views of it. For in an evening's converfa^ 
tion, you may learn the fubftance of what each 
of your friends has fpent many months in fludy- 
ing. 

If you can find one or more ingenious* learned, 
and communicative friends, with whom to con- 
vcrfe upon curious and ufeful fuhje^s, to bear 
their opinions, and a(k the advioe, efpecially of 
thofe who are advanced in lifi?, find) having been 
at the feat of the mufes, are qualigqd to direft 
you the fhorteft way thither j if you can find, in 
the place where you live, fuqh a f^tt; of friends, 
with whom to converfe freely, and without the 
trammels of fyftematic or academic rules, you 
will find more improvement:, in a fhort time, 
from fuch a fociety, than from twenty years foli* 
tary ftudy. 

Some choofe only to read on what they call 
the orthodox fide, that is, books in defence of 
thofe opinions which the bulk of people receive 
without examining. They conclude^ a great 
number of people cannot be in the wrong. 
Others take for granted, that whatever is gene- 
rally received, muft be wrong* Such readers are 
lure to perufe whatever comes out ^inft articles, 

or 
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Of creeds, or religion in general. But they do 
not take the pains to give the defenders of them 
the hearing. And yet there is no doubt, but' 
prejudice is equally wrong on either fide 5 and in 
our times, there are almofl: as many prejudiced 
:,againft, as in favour of, formerly* received opi- 
nions. There is nothing commendable in believ- 
ing what is true, unlefs that belief be the efFeft 
of examination. Nor is there any merit in oppo- 
fing error, if fuch oppofition is accidental, and 
the efFeft of prejudice. 

In eftablilhing a fett of principles, rtioft people 
let themfelves be biafled by prejudice, pafllon, 
education, fpiritual guides, common opinion^ 
fuppofed orthodoxy, or almofl: any thing. And, 
after having been habituated to a particular way 
of thinking, which they took up without exami- 
nation, they can no more quit it, than they can 
change the features of their faces, or the make o^ 
their pcrfons. To come at truth, one ought to 
begin with throwing out of his mind every at- 
tachment to either fide, and bringing himfclf to 
an abfolute indifference which is true, or which^ 
falfe. He who wiflies an opinion to be true, is in' 
danger of being mifled into the belief of it upon 
infufficient grounds ; and he who wifhes it to be 
falfe, is likely to rejed it in fpite qf fufficienc 
evidence for its truth. To obfervc fome mea' 
fi«dying, reading, arguing,, and writing wholly; 
on one fide, without giving the other a fair hear- 
ing, making learning a party-affair; and fiirring 
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up a fa£tion againfl: truth, one would imagine^ 
their minds were not niade like thofe of moft rati- 
onal beings, of which truth is the proper obje&} 
but that it gave them a pleafure to be deceived. 

Tlrough it i3 the bufinefs and the very charac- 
ter of a wife man, to examine both Odes, to hear 
different opinions, and to fcarch for truth even 
among the rubbifli of error \ yet there are num- 
bcrlefs books, which I cannot think the (borcnefs 
and uncertainty of life^ which leaves no room 
for tedious trifling, will admit of examining 
with the care that mud be bellowed in trying to 
find out the authqr's meanings and to learn fome«' 
what from him. As fome writers, fo to fpeak, 
never go deep enough ito draw blood of a fub- 
jeft, fo others refine and fubtilife away all that 
the underftanding can lay hold of. The logici- 
ans and metaphyficians, with their fubftantial 
forms, and intentional fpecies ; the Malebrancbes 
and Behmens ! What fruit there is to be got 
from reading fuch writers is, to me, inconceiva- 
ble. For the fate of all fuch refinements is, to 
be found partly unintelligible, partly abfurd, and 
partly of no manner of confequence toward the 
difcovery of any new truth. 

Some men have the misfortune of an awk- 
ward, and, as it were, left-handed way ofthink- 
ing and apprehending things. A great thought 
in fuch minds is not a great thought. For what 
is in itfelf clear and diftindl, to fuch men ap- 
pears dim and confufcd* Thofe gentlemen are 
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mightily given to finding difficulties in the 
elcareft points, and are great colleflors of argu- 
ments pro and con. But their labours have no 
tendency to give cither themfelves or others fa- 
^isfaftioq in any one fubjeft of enquiry. It feems 
to be their delight to darken, rather than en- 
lighten. 

Want of education, or of fo much culture as 
is ncceflary for habituating the mind to wield 
its faculties, is the fame fort of diiadvantage, 
for finding out and communicating intricate 
truth, as a raw recruit's never having learned the 
ipilitiary exercife is for his performing the move- 
ments properly in a review or a battle. It i$ 
therefore matter of compafljon to fee filly peo- 
ple, without the leaft improvement by educa- 
tion, without the advantage even of firft princi- 
ples, ftriking flap-dafli at points of fdence, of 
which they do not fo much as underftand what 
it is they wpuld affirm or depy 5 difputing and 
cqnfuting againft thofp, v^ho have (pent their 
Ijves in a particular ftudy ; pretending, perhaps 
the fj'rft moment they ever thought of a fubjeft, 
to fee through the whole of it ; taking upon 
them to make ufe of arguments, a fort of tools, 
yrhich they have no more command of, than I 
fliould of the helm of a fhip, in a tempeft. The 
Ihorteft way of finifhing a difpute with people, 
who will be meddling with what you know to 
te out of their depth, is to tell them, what rcad- 
jpg an^ ftudy you have beftowed upon it, and 
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that (till you do not think yourfelf fu£BcientI/ 
tpailer of the fubjed. If your antagonifl: has any 
modefty, he mud be fenfible, that it is arrogance 
in him to pretend, without all the neceflfary ad* 
vantages, to underftand a fubjedt better than 
one, who has Had them. 

Men of bufincfs, and men of pleafure, even if 
they have had their minds in their youth opened 
by education, and put in the way of acquir* 
ing knowledge, are generally found afterwards 
to lofe the habit of clofe thinking and reafoning* 
But no one is lefs capable of fearching into^ or 
communic&cing truth, than be who has been 
from his' earlieft youth brought up, as mod ot 
the great are, in pleafure and folly. 

There is no fingle obftaclq, which ftands in 
the w^y of .more people in the fearch of truth» 
than pHde. They have once declared themfelves 
of a particular opinion ; and they cannot bring 
themfelves to thijnk they could poffibly be in the 
wrong, Confequcntly they cannot perfuadc. them- 
felves of the ncccflity of re-examining the foun- 
dations of their opinions. To acknowledge, and 
give up thtir error, would be a ftill feverer trial. 
But the truth is, there is more grcatnefs of mind 
in candidly giving up a miftake, than would 
have appeared in efcaping it at firft, if not a very 
Ihametul one. The furelt way of avoiding error 
is, careful examination. The bcft way of leav- 
ing room for a change of opinion, which fhould 
always be provided for, is to be modeft in de» 
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livering one's fentiments. A man may, without 
confufion, give up an opinion, which he declared 
without arrogance. 

The cafe of thofe, whofe fecular intercfts have 
engaged them to declare themfelves of a certain 
party, where confcience is not allowed to fpeak 
loud enough to be heard on the Gde of candid 
ahd diligent examination, is the mod remedileft 
of any. Thofe meifi having nothing for it but to 
find out plaufible arguments, for their pre-^efta^ 
bliihcd opinions, find themfelves obliged hot to 
examine whether their notions be true ; but ca 
(x>&|riye ways and means to make them true in 
ijpite of truth itfeU^. If they happen to be in tht 
right, fo much the better for them. If in an 
error, bavmg fet out with their backs upon ' 
truths the kH%er they travel, the farther they are 
from, k I the oKire they ftudy, the more they are 
4eceiT€d«. 

There afe fon^e men of no fettled way ol 
thinking at all ; but change opinions with every 
pamphlet they read. To get rid of this unmanly 
ficklenefs, the way is, to labour to furnifh th^ 
mind early with a fett of rational well-grounded 
principles, which will, generally fpeaking, lead to 
reaibnable contfecjuences. Take for an example 
- the fc^owing one among many. " The only 
** end of a true religion muft be to perfedt the 
^^ human nature, and lead mankind to happi* 
^' nefs." The reader muft perceive at 6nce, that 
fucb a fundfttncDtad principle, will ferve to dif^ 
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cover and expofe almoft all the errors and abfur* 
dicies of falfe religions, ^nd thofe which may be 
introduced into the true. And fo of other gene- 
ral principles. 

Artful declamations have often fatal ^fie£U 
in tnifleading weak readers from the truth. A 
talent at oratory is therefore a very mifehievous 
weapon in the hands of an ill difpofed-man. It 
is the wifdom of a reader, when he has produce 
tions of genius put in his hands, to examine all 
the peculiar notions he finds in fuch writings, 
ftripping them of their ornaments to the bar6 
thought *, which, if it will ftand the teft of cool 
reafon, is to be received ; if not, the ftyle it is 
cloathed in ought to gain it no favour ; but it 
ought to be rejedbed with indignation. Wis, hu- 
mour, and raillery, have done infinite mifchief 
amotig fuperficial readers. Of which talents fome 
authors have fuch a command, as to be capable of 
working up unthinking and unprincipled people 
to believe or praflife whatever they pleafe. 

Strive to underftand things as they are in them- 
felves. Do not think of conceiving of them other, 
wife than according to their real natures. Do 
not labour to explain religion by chemiftry, to 
reduce morals to mathematical certainty, or to 
think of eternal redlitqde as an arbitrary or fac- 
titious conftitution. The nature of things will 
not be forced. Bring your underftanding to them. 
Do not thing of reduqing them to your hypothe- 
fis \ unlefs you be indifferent about true know« 

ledge, 
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Ledge, and mean only to amufe yourfelf with a 
j^u d^efprit. 

In reading, labour to get into the full fenfc of 
the author^s principal terms, and the truths af- 
firmed in his propofitions. After that, obfervc 
whether he proves, or only affirms roundly ; 
whether what he fays is built on fancy, or on 
truth and the nature of things. And do not pre- 
tend to believe him' one hair's breadth beyond 
what yoa undertland : you cannot if you would. 

In converfation, or writing, if you mean to 
give or receive information, accurately define 
your terms. Keep to the original fenfe you affix- 
ed to them. Ufe no tautology. Think in time 
what objedions may be made to what you am 
going to urge. Let truth be your Ible view. 
Defpife the pleafure of conquering your antago* 
niQ:^ Pronounce modeflly, fo as to leave room 
for a retreat. Keep yourfelf fuperior to paflioii 
and peevilhnefs. Yield whatever you can, that 
your antagonifl: may fee you do not difpute 
for contention's fake. When you have argued 
the matter fully^ and neither can bring over the 
other, drop the fubjeft amicably, mutually agree»^ 
ing to differ. 

If you would thoroughly re-examine a fubjeA 
of importance, fancy it to be quite new to you, 
before you begin to enquire into it. Throw out 
of your mind all your former notions of it ; and 
put yourfelf in the place of an boneft Indian^ to 
whom a miffionary is explaining the Chriftiaii 
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leligion. Take every (ingle thought ta pieces 
and reduce every complex idea to its fimples. 
Get into the author's precife fenfe in every gene- 
ral term he ufes. Strip his thoughts bare of all 
flourilhes. Turn every fingle point, in every 
complicated fubje£t» all the ways it is capable of. 
View every minute circumftancc, that may have 
any weight, pot in one, but in all lights. Throw 
out of your mind every defire or wi(h, that may 
bias you either for or a^inft the propofition* 
Shake oflf every prejudice, whether in favour of 
or againft tiie author. Let the merit of every 
fingle argument be duely weighed % and do aos 
let yourfelf be too ftrongly influenced by one 
you underftand fully, ag^init another, which you 
do not iiy clearly fee through \ or by one you are 
familiar with, againft one that may be new i% 
yoUy or not to your humour. The we^ht is of 
mote confequence than the number q& argu^- 
ments* Labour above all things to acquire a 
clear, methodical, and accurate manner of think^ 
ing, fpeaking, or writing. Without this, ftudy is 
but fruitlefs fiuigue, and karnin^ ufelefs lum« 
.bcr. 

Do not form very high or very mean notions 
of perfons or things, where a great deal is. to he 
iaid on both fides. Whatever is of a mixed na? 
cure ought to be treated as fuch. Judging (^ 
truth in the lump will make wild work. If an 
•author pleafes you in one place, do not therefore 
gflve yourfelf up impiicitly to him. If be blun.-* 

dcra 

5 
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dcrs in one place, do not therefore conclude that 
bis whole book is nonfenfe. Efpecially, if ht 
writes well in general, do not imagine, from one 
difficult paifage, which you cannot reconcile with 
the reft, that he meant to contradi£t his whole 
book ; but rather conclude that you mifunder* 
Hand him. Perhaps mathematics are the only 
fcience on which any author has, or can wrUe» 
without falling into millakes. 

Take care of falfe alTociations. Error may be 
anticnt; truth of late difcovery. The many may. 
go wrongs while the few are in the right. Learn- 
ing does not always imply judgment in an author^ 
or foundnefs in his opinions. Nor is all vulgai; 
eiTor^ that is believed by the vulgar. Truth 
Utands independent of alt external things. In all: 
your refearches, let that be your object. 

Take care of being milled by words of na 
meaning, of double meaning, or of uncertain fig- 
niEcation. Regard always in an author the mat* 
ter more than the ftyle. It is the thought that 
mud; improve your mind. The language can 
only pleafe your ear. If you are yourfelf to 
write, or to preach, you will do more with man- 
kind by a fine ftyle than deep thought. All men 
have ears and pafiions i few ftrong underftand- 
ings to work upon. 

If you give yourfelf up to a fantaftical, over- 
he^ed, gloomy, or fuperftitious imagination, 
you may bid farewel to reafon and Judgment. 
Fancy is to be correded, moderated, reftrained, 

watched,^ 
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wfttched, and fufpefted, not indulged and kt 
loofe. Keep do>tn ^very paQion, and in general, 
every motion of the mind, except cool judgment 
and reflexion, if you really mean to find out 
truth. What maitter whether an opinion be yours, 
or your mortal enemy's ? If it be true, embrace 
it without prejudice ; if falfe, rejeft it without 
itiercy : truth has nothing to do with yoi^r fclf- 
love, or your quarrels. 

The credulous man believes without fufflcient 
evidence. The obftinate doubts without reafbn. 
The fanguine is convinced at once. The phleg** 
matic withholds his aflfent long. The learned 
has his hypothefis. The illiterate his prejudices 
The proud is above being convinced. The fickle 
is not of the fame opinion two days together 
Young people dewmine quickly. The old deli* 
berate long. The dogm^tiil affirms as if he went 
upon mathematical dcrnonftration. The fcepdc 
doubts his own faculties, whcp they tell him that 
twice two are four. Some will believe nQthine: 
in religion th^t they can fully qiiderftand Othersr 
will believe nothing reladng to a point of doc- 
trine, though the bare propofition be ever fo clear, 
if it be pofflble to ftart any difficulty about the 
modus of it. Fafhion, the only rule of life 
among many, efpecially, almoft univcrfally in the 
higher ranks, has even a confiderable influence in 
opinion, in tafl:e, in reading, and in the methods 
of improving the mind. It runs through politics, 
divipity, and all but the mathematical fciences. 

Ana 
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And. there ate a fett of people at this day weak 
enough to think of making even them yield to 
ic, and of new- modeling and taking to pieces 
a fyftem of philofophy founded in demonftra- 
tioh. 

Parents may have mi led us ; tcathers may 
have mifinformed us ; fpiritual guides in many 
countries do notorioufly miflead the people; and 
in all are fallible. The antient philofophers dif- 
fered ambng themfelves in fundamentals. Thi 
fathers of the church contradiA one another, and 
often contradidt both fcripture and reafon. Popes^ 
and councils, have decreed againfl one another; 
We know our anceftors to have been in the wrong 
iifi innumerable inftances; and they had the bet-> 
ter of us in fome. Kings repeal the edi&s of 
their predecefTors ; and parliaments abrogate zSts 
of former parliaments. Good men may be mif« 
taken. Bad men will not flick to deceive us. 
Here is therefore no manner of foundation for 
implicit belief. If we mean to come at truth, 
there is but one way for it ; to attend to the cool 
and unprejudiced diftates of reafon, that heaven* >' 
born direftor within us/which will never miflead 
U9 jn any affair of confequence to us, unlefs we 
negle£t to ufe its afliflance, or give ourfelves up 
to the government of our paflions or prejudiceii. 
More efpecially we of this age and nation, who 
faave the additional advantage of Divine rerela- 
tion,>w]riph 4lfo convinces us of its authority by 
reafon, Ihould be peculiarly unjuftifiable in quit- 

ting 
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ting diofe ftcred guides^ to whofe conduf): Hei^ 

ven itfdf has entrufted us, and of which» the uni- 

irdal freedom of the prefent happy times sdlows 

us the ule without reftraint, and giving burfekes 

up to be led blindfold by any other. And, be- 

fides reafbn and revelation, there is no perfon or 

thing in the univerie, that ought to have the 

kaft influence over us in our fearch after truth. 

AU the operations of the mind become eafy 

by habit. It will be of great ufe to habituate 

yourfelf to examine, re^ed, compare, and view 

in every light all kinds of fubjedts. Mathematics 

in youth, rational logic, fuch as Mr. Ltcke^Sy and 

coaverfatioa with men of clear heads, will be 

9f great advantage to accuftom you to a readi^ 

nsfs and juftneis in reafoning. But carefuUy a- 

void deputing for difputing^s fake. Keep on im^ 

pfOviog aod enlarging youv views in a variety of 

ways. One part of knowledge is conneded with^ 

and) will throw a light upon another. Review 

firom titnc'to time your former enquiries, efpeci- 

ijyiy in important fubje£ts. Try whether you have 

t]|(>t let yourfelf be impded upon by fome faUacjr. 

^nd if you find ib, though you have publiflied 

your opinion through all Eurapij make not the 

l^ft h^fitation to own your roiftake, and retradi 

\t. Truth is above a)l other regards. And k 19 

Infinitely worfe to continue obftinatelyin a mi^ 

take, apd be the caufe of enror in others, than to 

be thought fallible^ or^ in^ other words^ to be 

tt^QVgJNc ^amortal maiv In cxaiutiiing ifico' truth, 

keep 
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keep but one fingle point in view at a time ; 
and when you have fearched it to the bottom^ 
paTs on to another^ and ib on, till you have gene 
through all, and viewed every one iii every dif- 
ferent light. At laft, fum up the colIe<^ive evi* 
dence on both fides. Balance them againft one 
another } and give your ai&nt accordingly, pro* 
portioning your certainty or pcrfuafion to the 
amount of the clear and unqueftionablr evidence 
upon the whole. 

In reafoningf there i& more probability of con* 
vincirig by two or three folid argunveats clofel/ 
put, than by a& many dozea inconclufive ones, 
Ul digefted, and improperly ranged 1 know of 
BO way of reafonii^ equal to the S^atic^ by 
which you convince your antagonift; out of h^ 
own mouth. I could nam^ feveral emiaenf: wrt^ 
ters, who have fo labgi^red to cftablifli v th^ cqw* 
nions by a multiplicity of arguments, that, bj 
means of over-proving, they have rendered tkofe 
doi^rines doubtful, which, with a third part of 
the reaibniog beftowed by them, wiould Jirae ajp- 
peared unqueftionaUe. 

Of all difputants^ thofe leaim^ comroveifinl 
^writers are the moft whinifieal^ wihn hvm t^ie Ur 
']^i^t of working themfcIvKs up in. their dofcfas 
intofucha paQSoo^ as to call JtbeksaiMagoniflv 
nannQs in blsick and whiQs i to ufe railing; inftaad 
-di reafoqingj; and paloa off. Ac public wifh, ripn^ 
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as if the academy, ai which they had ftudied, had 
been that ol BUUngsgaU. 

If one thinks he is in the right, it can be no 
great matter with how much modefty and tem- 
per he defends truthj fo lie does not give it up^ 
And if he /hould be found afterwards to havo 
been in tlie wrong, which in mod diiputable points 
is always to be apprehended, his modeft defence 
of his opinion will gain hino, with all realbnable 
people, a pardon for bis miftake. There are fo 
many fidei, on which moft fubjeds may be 
viewed, and fo many confiderations to be taken 
in, that a wife man will always exprefs himfelf 
modeftly even on thofe futge£ts which he has 
thoroughly ftudied. Nor can there be any dan* 
g^, but contrariwiie great advantage, in hearing 
the opinion of others, if one converfcs with men 
of judgment and probity ; and thofe of contrary 
chara(5ters arc not fit for converfation. 

It is remarkable, and quite contrary to what 
one would expeft, that young people are more 
pofitive in affirming, and more gitren to difpute, 
than the aged and experienced. One would think 
it fhould be natural for youth to be diffident of 
itfelf, and inclinable to fubmit to the judgment 
of thofe who have had unqueftionably fuperior 
advantages for information. But we find on the 
contrary, that a young pcrfon, viewing a fub- 
jedt only from one fide, and feeing it in a very 
ftrong and lively manner, is^ from the fanguine 
semper natural to that time of life, led to dif- 
pute, 
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piite, affirm, aiid deny, with great obftinacy and 
ai-rbgance. This is one of the mod difagre^able 
and troiiblefome qualities of youth, otherwiie fo 
amiable and engaging. It is the buHneis and ef» 
fed of prudence to correft it. 

The abilities of men^ taken upon an average, 
are fo very narrow^ that it is vain to cxpeft that 
ever the. bulk of a people fliould be very know* 
ing. Moft men are endowed with parts fuffici* 
ent for enabling fhem to provide for themfelves, 
^nd their families, and fecure their future hap- 
pinefs. But as to any thing greatly beyond the 
Common arts of life, there are few, that have ei- 
ther capacity of opportunity of reaching it. Hu- 
iDaii knowledge itfelf very probably has its ]i^ 
mits^ which it never will exceed, while the pre*^ 
fcnt ftate lafts. The fyftem of the world, foi* 
example, was originally produced, and has been 
(ince condudted, by a wifdom too profound for 
human capacity to trace through all its fteps^ 
Hiftory, at leaft profane, beyond the two thou* 
land years laft pad, is come down to us fo de- 
fe(5live, and fo mixed with fable, that little fatis-^ 
fadlion is to be had from it. And the hidory of 
fucceeding ages is far enough from, being unex* 
ceptionably authenticated; though this is. not 
denying, that phyfiology and hiftory are ftill 
highly worthy our attention and enquiry. What 
I have faid of thefe two confiderable heads of 
ftudy, may be affirmed in fome degree of moft 
branches of human knowledge, mathematics and 
Vol. I. Y mathematical 
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n^athemUVical fdietices excepted. It i^ the good- 
ntfs of the Author of our being, as well as the 
ckcelllence of our nature, and the comfort of our 
prefent ftatc, that the knowledge of our duty, 
and means of happinefs, ftands clear and unquef- 
ttonabte to every found and unprejudiced inind ) 
t^at the difTerence between right and wrong is 
n}b obvi!6us, and too ftriking, to efcape oUer- 
iritibn, or to produce difficulty or doubt; unlefs 
wliere difficulties are laborioufly fought after^ 
and doubt3 induftrioufly raifed ; that where we 
Ihoft need clearne($ and certainty, there we have 
the moft of them ; that where doubts would be 
moft diftradtng, there we muft raife them be- 
fore we can be troubled with them, and that 
where we molt need full proof to determine us^ 
there we have fuperabubdant. .For with refpeft 
to our duty, and future expe(5lations^ our ovfa 
hearts are made to teach us them^ and, as if 
the internal monitor, confcience, was not fuffi- 
cient, heaven itfelf deicends to illuminate our 
minds, and all nature exerts herfelf to inculcate 
this grand and important leflbn. That virtue le^s 
to happinefs, and vice to deftruftion. Of which 
fubjeft more fully in the following book* 



End of Vol. J. 
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